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mention  of  no  eminent  contemporary’s 
name  called  forth  a  sigh,  or  an  anecdote, 
or  a  kind  expression.  He  did  not  love  the 
past — he  lived  for  to-day  and  for  to-mor- 
morrow,  and  fed  on  the  pleasures  of  hope, 
not  the  pleasures  of  memory.  Spence,  Bos¬ 
well,  llazlitt,  or  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
had  made  very  little  of  his  conversation  ; 
old  Aubrey,  or  the  author  of  Polly  Peach- 
am’s  jests,  had  made  much  more,  but  the 
portrait  in  their  hands  had  only  been  true 
to  the  baser  moments  of  his  mind ;  we  had 
lost  the  poet  of  Hope  and  Hohenlinden  in 
the  coarse  sketches  of  anecdote  and  narra¬ 
tive  which  they  told  and  drew  so  truly. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1777,  the  tenth  and 
youngest  child  of  his  parents.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  in  that  city,  and  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year  when  the  poet  (the  son 
of  his  second  marriage)  was  born.  He  died, 
as  I  have  heard  Campbell  say,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-two.  His  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  entered  a  student  of 
the  High  School  at  Glasgow,  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1785.  How  long  he  remained 
there  no  one  has  told  us.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  carried  off  a  bursary  from  a  com¬ 
petitor  twice  his  age,  and  took  a  prize  for 


pronounced  unique  among  college  exer¬ 
cises.  T wo  other  poems  of  this  period  were 
The  Choice  of  Paris  and  The  Dirge  of 
Wallace. 

When  Galt,  in  1833,  drew  up  his  auto¬ 
biography,  he  inserted  a  short  account  of 
Campbell.  “  Campbell,”  says  Galt,  “  be¬ 
gan  his  poetical  career  by  an  Ossianic 
poem,  which  his  ‘  school-fellows  published 
by  subscription,  at  two-pence  a-piece  my 
old  school-fellow,  Dr.  Colin  Campbell,  was 
a  subscriber.  The  first  edition  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  was  also  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  which  I  was  a  subscriber.”  When 
this  was  shown  to  Campbell,  by  Mr.  Ma- 


On  quitting  the  Glasgow  University, 
Mr.  Campbell  accepted  the  situation  of  a 
tutor  in  a  family  settled  in  Argyllshire. 
Here  he  composed  a  copy  of  verses, 
printed  among  his  poems  on  the  roofless 
abode  of  that  sept  of  the  Clan  Campbell, 
from  which  he  sprung.  The  Lines  in 
question  are  barren  of  promise — they  flow 
freely,  and  abound  in  pretty  similitudes  ; 
but  there  is  more  of  the  trim  garden  breeze 
in  their  composition,  than  the  fine  bracing 
air  of  Argyllshire. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  humble 
situation  of  a  tutor,  but  made  his  way  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  171)8.  What 
his  expectations  were  in  Edinburgh,  no  one 


crone,  just  before  the  publication  of  the  j  has  told  us.  He  came  with  part  of  a  poem 
book,  the  poet’s  bitterness  knew  no  bounds,  j  in  his  pocket,  and  acquiring  the  friendship 
“  He’s  a  dirty  blackguard,  sir,”  said  Camp- 1  of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  and  the  esteem 
hell ;  “  and,  sir,  if  Mr.  Galt  were  in  good  |  of  Dugald  Stewart,  he  made  bold  to  lay  his 
health,  I  would  challenge  him ;  I  feel  dis- !  poem  and  his  expectations  before  them, 
posed  to  do  so  now,  the  blackguard.”  |  The  poem  in  question  was  the  first  rough 
“What’s  to  be  done?”  said  Macrcne  ;  |  draft  of  P/easurts  o/ //ope.  Stewart  nod- 
“  the  book  is  printed  off,  but  I  will  cancel  j  ded  approbation,  and  Anderson  was  allrap- 
it,  if  you  like.”  Here  the  heading  of  the  j  tore  and  suggestion.  The  poet  listened, 
chapter  “  A  Two-penny  Eflusion,”  attract- 1  altered,  and  enlarged — lopped,  pruned,  and 
ed  Campbell’s  attention,  and  his  thin,  rest-  amended,  till  the  poem  grew  much  as  we 
less  lips  quivered  with  rage.  “  Look  here,  now  see  it.  3'he  fourteen  first  lines  were 
sir,”  said  Campbell,  “  look  what  the  dirty  the  last  that  were  written.  We  have  this 
blackguard’s  done  here !”  and  he  pointed  |  curious  piece  of  literary  information  from 


to  the  w'ords,  “  A  Two-penny  Effusion.” 
Two  cancels  were  then  promised,  and  the 


a  lady  who  knew  Campbell  well,  esteemed 
him  truly,  and  was  herself  esteemed  by  him 


soothed  and  irritated  poet  wrote  with  his  j  in  return.  Anderson  always  urged  the 
own  hand  the  following  short  account  of  j  want  of  a  good  beginning,  and  when  the 
his  early  efforts  : — “  Campbell  began  his  '  poem  was  on  its  way  to  the  printer,  again 


poetical  career  by  an  Ossianic  poem,  which 
was  published  by  his  school-fellows  when 
he  was  only  thirteen.  At  fifteen  he  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Queen  of  France,  which  was 


pressed  the  necessity  of  starting  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  complete  in  itself.  Campbell  all 
along  admitted  the  justice  of  the  criticism, 
but  never  could  please  himself  with  what 


published  in  the  Glasgow  Courier.  Atlhe  did.  The  last  remark  of  Dr.  Ander 


eighteen,  he  printed  his  Elegy  called  Lore 
and  Madness ;  and  at  twenty-one,  before 
the  finishing  of  his  twenty-second  year. 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope.**  j 

Before  Campbell  had  recovered  his  usual , 
serenity  of  mind,  and  before  the  ink  in  his 
pen  was  well  dry,  who  should  enter  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Macrone, 
but  the  poor  offending  author,  Mr.  Galt. 
The  autobiographer  was  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Athenajum,  and  the  poet  of 
“  Hope,”  on  his  way  to  the  Literary  Union. 
They  all  but  met.  Campbell  avoided  an 
interview,  and  made  his  exit  from  the  shop 
by  a  side  door.  When  the  story  was  told 
to  Galt,  he  enjoyed  it  heartily.  “Camp¬ 
bell,”  said  Galt,  “  may  write  what  he  likes, 
for  I  have  no  wish  to  offend  a  poet  I  ad¬ 
mire  ;  but  I  still  adhere  to  the  two-penny 
effusion  as  a  true  story.” 


sou’s  roused  the  full  swing  of  his  genius 
within  him,  and  he  returned  the  next  day 
to  the  delighted  doctor,  with  that  fine  com¬ 
parison  between  the  beauty  of  remote  ob¬ 
jects  in  a  landscape,  and  those  ideal  scenes 
of  happiness  which  imaginative  minds  pro¬ 
mise  to  themselves  with  all  the  certainly  of 
hope  fulfilled.  Anderson  was  more  than 
pleased,  and  the  new  comparison  was  made 
the  opening  of  the  new  poem. 

“  At  summer  eve,  when  Heaven’s  ethereal  bow 
Sp.ans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below. 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye. 

Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near? 
’Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life’s  umneasured  way  ; 
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Thus  from  afar,  each  dim-iliscovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been  ; 

And  every  form  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there.” 

There  is  a  kind  of  inexpressible  pleasure 
in  the  very  task  of  copying  the  Claude-like 
scenery  and  repose  of  lines  so  lovely. 

With  Anderson’s  last  imprimatur  upon 
it,  the  poem  was  sent  to  press.  The  doctor 
was  looked  upon  at  this  time  as  a  whole 
Wills’ Coffee-house  in  himself;  he  moved 
in  the  best  Edinburgh  circles,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  considered  infallible,  fie  talked, 
wherever  he  went,  of  his  young  friend,  and 
took  delight,  it  is  said,  in  contrasting  the 
classical  air  of  Campbell’s  verses  with  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  clever,  home-spun 
poetry  of  Burns.  Nor  was  the  volume  al¬ 
lowed  to  want  any  of  the  recommendations 
which  art  could  then  lend  it.  Graham,  a 
clever  artist — the  preceptor  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Sir  William  Allan,  and  John  Bur¬ 
net — was  called  in,  to  design  a  series  of 
illustrations  to  accompany  the  poem,  so 
that  when  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  appeared 
in  May,  1T99,  it  had  every  kind  of  atten¬ 
dant  bladder  to  give  it  a  balloon-waft  into 
public  favor. 

All  Edinburgh  was  alive  to  its  reception, 
and  warm  and  hearty  was  its  welcome.  No 
Scotch  poet,  excepting  Falconer,  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  poem  with  the  same  structure  of 
versification  before.  There  was  no  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  those  days;  the  poet  of 
Marmion  and  the  Lap  was  only  known  as 
a  modest  and  not  indifferent  translator  from 
the  German :  Burns  was  in  his  grave,  and 
Scotland  was  without  a  poet.  Campbell 
became  the  Lion  of  Edinburgh.  “  The 
last  time  I  saw  you,”  said  an  elderly  lady 
to  the  p«>et  one  day,  within  our  hearing, 

“  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  you  were  then  swag¬ 
gering  about  w’ith  a  Suwarrow  jacket.” 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  Campbell,  ”  I  was  then  a  con¬ 
temptible  puppy.”  “  But  that  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  more,”  remarked  the  lady. 
”  Whist,  whist,”  said  Campbell,  with  an 
admonitory  finger,  ‘‘  it  is  unfair  to  reveal 
both  our  puppyism  and  our  years.” 

If  the  poet’s  friends  were  wise  in  giving 
the  note  of  preparation  to  the  public  for 
the  reception  of  a  new  poem,  they  were  just 
as  unwise  in  allowing  Campbell  to  part  with 
the  copyright  of  his  poems  to  Mundell,  the 
bookseller,  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty 
guineas.  Yet  twenty  guineas  was  a  good 
deal  to  embark  in  the  purchase  of  a  poem 
by  an  untried  poet :  and  when  we  reflect 
that  Mundell  had  other  risks  to  run— that 


paper  and  print,  and  above  all  the  cost  of 
engravings,  were  defrayed  by  him — we  may 
safely  say,  that  he  hazarded  enough  in  giv¬ 
ing  what  he  gave  for  that  rare  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  literature,  a  remunerating  poem. 
We  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
publisher.  Mundell  behaved  admirably 
well,  if  what  we  have  heard  is  true,  that 
the  poet  had  fifty  pounds  of  Mundell’s  free 
gift  for  every  after  edition  of  his  poem. 
Our  wonder  is,  that  Dr.  Anderson  and 
Dugald  Stewart  allowed  the  poet  to  part 
with  the  copyright  of  a  poem  of  w'hich  they 
s[>okeso  highly,  and  prophesied  its  success, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  truly. 

I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  the  first  eriition  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hopcy  but  learn  from  the  magazines  of  the 
day,  that  several  smaller  poems.  The 
Wounded  Hussar,  The  Harper,  were 
appended  to  it.  The  price  of  the  volume 
was  six  shillings,  and  the  dedication  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  is  dated  “Edinburgh,  April  13, 
1799.” 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  life-time,  that  there  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  copy  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  MS., 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  family,  and 
1  once  heard  the  question  put  to  Campbell, 
who  replied  with  a  smile,  “Oh  dear,  no; 
nothing  of  the  kind.”  The  alterations 
which  the  poem  underwent  by  Anderson’s 
advice,  may  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that 
the  poem  was  at  first  very  unlike  what  we 
now’  see  it. 

It  was  said  of  Campbell,  that  by  the  time 

“  Hia  hundred  of  grey  hairs 
Told  six-and-forty  years,” 

he  was  unwilling  to  remember  the  early  at¬ 
tentions  of  Dr.  Anderson.  He  certainly 
cancelled  or  withdrew  the  dedication  of  his 
poem  to  Dr.  Anderson,  and  this  is  the  only 
act  of  seeming  unkindness  to  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  memory  w  hich  we  have  heard  adduced 
against  him.  But  no  great  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  this  little  act  of  seeming  forgetful¬ 
ness.  He  withdrew’,  in  after-life,  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  Lorhiel  to  Alison,  whose  Essay 
on  Taste,  and  early  friendship  for  Camp¬ 
bell,  justified  the  honor ;  and  omitted  or 
withdrew  the  printed  dedication  of  Ger~ 
trade  of  Wyoming,  to  the  late  Lord  Hol¬ 
land. 

As  soon  as  his  poems  had  put  money  in 
his  pocket,  an  early  predilection  for  the 
German  language,  and  a  thirst  for  seeing 
some  of  the  continental  universities,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  visit  Germany. 
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He  set  sail  for  Hamburgh,  where,  struck] 
with  the  sight  of  the  many  Irish  exiles  in' 
that  city,  he  strung  his  harp  anew,  and  I 
sung  that  touching  song,  The  Ihile  of 
Erin,  which  will  endear  his  name  to  the 
heart  of  every  honest  Irishman.  On  his 
road  from  Munich  to  Linz,  he  witnessed 
from  the  walls  of  a  convent  the  bloody  field 
of  Hohenlinden  (Dec  3,  IBflO),  and  saw 
the  triumphant  French  cavalry,  under  Mo¬ 
reau,  enter  the  nearest  town,  wiping  their 
bloody  swords  on  their  horses’  manes.  But 
he  saw,  while  abroad,  something  more  than 
“  the  red  artillery”  of  war  ;  he  passed  a  day 
with  Klopstuck,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  the  Schlegels. 

He  was  away  altogether  about  thirteen 
months,  when  he  returned  to  F.dinburgh, 
to  make  arrangements  with  Mundell  about 
the  publication,  in  London,  of  a  quarto 
edition  of  his  poems.  Mundell  granted  at 
once  a  permission  which  he  could  not  well 
refuse,  and  Campbell  started  for  London  by 
way  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  At  Liver¬ 
pool  he  stayed  a  week  with  the  able  and 
generous  Dr.  Currie,  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dugald  Stewart.  Currie  gave 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  Mackintosh! 
and  Scarlett. 

“  The  bearer  of  this,”  Dr.  Currie  WTites  to  j 
Scarlett,  “  is  a  young  poet  of  some  celebrity,  | 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Fleasures  ol 
Hope.’  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  some 
days  in  my  house.  I  have  found  him,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  young  nmn  of  uncomnton  ar- 
quiremenls  and  learning,  of  unusual  quickness 
ol  apprehension,  and  great  sensibility. 

“  He  is  going  to  London,  with  the  view  of 
superiniendingan  edition  of  his  poems,  for  his 
own  benefit,  b}'  the  permission  of  the  book¬ 
sellers  to  whom  the  copyright  was  sold  before 
the  work  was  printed  ;  and  who,  havir.g  pro¬ 
fited  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  trans¬ 
action,  have  now  given  him  the  permission 
above-ntentioned,  on  condition  that  the  edition 
shall  be  of  a  kind  that  shall  not  interfere  w'iih 
their  editions.  He  is  to  give  a  quarto  edition, 
with  some  embellisltments,  price  a  guinea ;  the 
printing  by  Bensley.  You  must  lay  out  a  fee 
with  him ;  and  if  you  can  do  Idm  any  little 
service  you  will  oblige  me  and  serve  a  man  of 
genius.” 

Currie’s  letter  is  dated  2()ih  February, 
1802,  so  that  we  may  date  Cantpbell’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  (there  was  no  railway  then) 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  March. 

“  When  Canjpbell  came  first  to  London,” 
said  Tom  Hill,  to  the  collector  of  these  im¬ 
perfect  ‘  Ana,’  “  he  carried  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning 
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Chronicle.  He  was  then  a  poor  literary 
adventurer,  unfitted  with  an  aim.  Perry 
w<is  so  much  pleased  with  him  that  he  of¬ 
fered  him  a  situation  on  his  paper,  which 
Campbell  thankfully  accepted.  But  what 
could  Campbell  do?  he  could  not  report, 
and  he  was  not  up  to  the  art  of  writing 
leaders.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  receive  two  guinetis  a-week,  and 
now  and  then  contribute  a  piece  of  poetry 
to  the  corner  of  the  paper.  He  did  write, 
certainly,”  said  Hill,  ‘‘  hut  in  his  worst 
vein.  We  know  what  newspaper  poetry 
is,  but  some  of  Campbell’s  contributions 
were  below  newspaper  poetry — many  pieces 
were  not  inserted,  and  such  as  wcie  insert¬ 
ed,  he  was  too  wise  to  print  among  his  col¬ 
lected  poems.”  Tom  Hill’s  means  of  in¬ 
formation  were  first-rate ;  he  w  as,  moreover, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Perry,  and  Camp¬ 
bell’s  neighbor  for  many  years  at  Syden¬ 
ham. 

The  quarto  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
Campbell  was  allowed  to  print  for  his  own 
profit,  was  the  seventh.  This  was  in  1803. 
The  fourth  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
was  printed  in  Glasgow  in  1800.  His- own 
edition  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Bensley’s  print¬ 
ing  ;  hut  the  engravings  are  of  the  poorest 
description  of  art. 

In  1803,  and  before  the  publication  of  his 
subscription  quarto,  he  printed,  anonymous¬ 
ly,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  press  of  the 
Ballantynes,  his  “  Lochiel  ”  and  ”  lichen- 
linden.”  The  title  is  simply  ”  Poems,” 
and  the  dedication  is  addressed  to  Alison. 
“  John  Leyden,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  I'om  Campbell.  I'hey  after¬ 
wards  quarrelled.  When  I  repeated  ‘  Ilohen- 
linden’  to  Leyden,  he  said,  ‘  Dash  it,  man, 
tell  the  fellow  I  hate  him,  but,  dash  him,  he 
has  written  the  finest  verses  that  have  been 
published  these  fifty  years.'  1  did  mine  errand 
as  faithfully  as  one  of  Homer’s  messengers, 
and  had  for  answer,  ‘  Tell  Leyden  that  t 
detest  him ;  but  I  know  the  value  of  his 
critical  approbation.’  ”  Scott  knew  “  Ho- 
hcnlinden  ”  by  heart;  and  when  Sir  Walter 
tlined  at  Murray’s  in  1800,  he  repeated  at 
the  table,  as  Wilkie  tells  us,  Campbell’s 
poem  of  “  Lochiel.” 

What  Campbell’s  profits  or  expectations 
were  at  this  time  I  have  never  heard. 
When  a  poet  is  in  difficulties,  he  is  sure, 
said  William  Gifford,  to  get  married.  This 
was  Campbell’s  case,  for  1  find  in  the  Scotch 
papers,  and  among  the  marriages,  of  the 
year  1803,  the  following  entry: — “11th 
Oct.,  at  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westmin- 
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ster,  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  author  of 
‘  The  Pleasures  of  llope,’  to  Miss  .Matilda 
Sinclair,  daughter  of  R.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of 
Park  Street.” 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage,  the  most 
prudent  step  the  poet  could  have  taken  at 
that  time,  was  a  son,  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1804,  Thomas  Telford  j 
Campbell,  a  helpless  imbecile,  still  alive,  j 
If  there  was  any  one  point  in  Campbell’s 
character  more  amiable  than  another,  it  j 
was  his  affection  for  his  son.  They  were  | 
much  together;  and,  before  his  imbecility; 
became  confirmed,  it  was  a  touching  sight 
to  see  the  poet’s  fine  eyes  wander  with  af¬ 
fection  to  where  his  son  was  seated,  and,  at 
any  stray  remark  he  might  make  that  in¬ 
timated  a  returning  intellect,  to  see  how 
his  eyes  would  brighten  with  delight,  and 
foretell  the  pleasures  of  a  father’s  hope. 

In  the  volume  of  Johnsoti*s  Scots  Musical 
Museum  for  1803,  there  is  a  song  of  Camp¬ 
bell's,  addressed  to  his  wife,  when  Matilda 
Sinclair.  It  is  in  no  edition  of  his  poems 
that  I  have  seen,  and  can  make  no  great 
claim  for  preservation,  beyond  any  little 
biographical  importance  which  it  may  bear. 

“  O  cherub  Content,  at  thy  moas-cover’d  shrine 
I  would  all  the  tray  hopes  of  my  bosom  resij^n  ; 

I  would  part  with  ambition  thy  votary  to  be. 
And  breathe  not  a  vow  but  to  friendship  and  thee. 

“  But  thy  presence  appears  from  my  pursuit  to  fly. 
Like  the  fold-colored  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the 
■ky : 

No  lustre  that  hangs  on  the  green  willow  tree 
Is  so  short  as  the  siiiile  of  thy  favor  to  me. 

“  In  the  pulse  of  ray  heart  I  have  nourish’d  a  care 
That  forbids  me  thy  sweet  inspiralion  to  share  ; 
The  noon  of  iny  youth  slow  departing  1  see ; 

But  its  years  as  they  pa&s  bring  no  tidings  of  thee. 

O  cherub  Content,  at  thy  moss-cover’d  shrine 
I  would  offer  my  vows,  if  Matilda  were  mine; 
Could  I  call  her  my  own,  whom  enraptur’d  I  see, 
I  would  breathe  nut  a  vow  but  to  friendship  and 
thee.” 

This  is  poor  poetry,  after  the  passionate 
love-songs  of  Burns,  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  same  publication. 

On  the  2Sth  of  October,  1806,  Campbell 
had  a  pension  granted  to  him  from  the 
Crown,  payable  out  of  the  Scotch  Excise, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds 
a-year.  It  was  Fox’s  intention  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  this  pension  upon  Campbell,  but 
that  great  statesman  died  on  the  13th  of 
the  preceding  month.  His  successors, 
however,  saw  his  wishes  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  and  the  poet  enjoyed  his  pension  to 
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the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  and  thirty  years. 

He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
small  hamlet  of  Sydenham.  Here  he  com¬ 
piled  his  “  Annals  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.”  Forty  years  of  eventful  history, 
compiled  without  much  accuracy  of  in¬ 
formation,  or  any  great  elegance  of  style. 
This  was  a  mere  piece  of  journeyman’s 
work,  done  to  turn  a  penny.  Few  have 
heard  of  it,  fewer  seen  it,  and  still  fewer 
read  it.  The  most  intelligent  bookseller 
in  London  was,  a  week  ago,  unaware  of  its 
existence. 

Some  small  accession  of  fortune  about 
this  time,  and  the  glorious  certainty  of  a 
pension,  enabled  him  to  think  seriously  of 
a  new  poem,  to  outstrip  his  former  efforts, 
and  add  another  stature  to  his  poetic  height. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  author  of  “The  Pleaures  of  Hope”  was 
employed  upon  a  new  poem,  and  a  poem  of 
length,  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for  its 
appearance.  The  information  first  got 
wind  in  the  drawing-room  of  Holland 
House.  Then  the  subject  was  named — 
then  a  bit  of  the  story  told  by  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  and  a  verse  or  two  quoted  by  Lady 
Holland ;  so  that  the  poem  had  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  rank,  fashion,  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  poet’s  own  standing,  could 
lend  it.  The  story  was  liked — then  the 
metre  was  named  and  approved — then  a 
portion  shown  ;  so  that  the  poet  had  his 
coterie  of  fashion  and  wit  before  the  public 
knew  even  the  title  of  the  poem  they  were 
trained  up  to  receive  w'ilh  the  acclamation 
it  deserved. 

Nor  was  public  expectation  disappoint¬ 
ed,  when  it  became  generally  known  that 
the  poet  had  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  for  his  poem — had  chosen  the  de¬ 
solation  of  Wyoming  for  his  story,  and  the 
Spenserian  stanza  for  his  form  of  verse. 
The  poet,  how'ever,  was  still  timidly  fear¬ 
ful,  though  he  had  the  imprimatur  of  Hol¬ 
land  House  in  favor  of  his  poem.  I  was 
told  by  Tom  Hill  that  Campbell  sent  the 
first  printed  copy  of  his  poem  to  Mr.  Jef¬ 
frey  (now  Lord  Jeffrey).  The  critic’s  re¬ 
ply  was  favorable.  “  Mrs.  Campbell  told 
me,”  added  Hill,  “  that,  till  he  had  received 
Jeffrey’s  approbation,  her  husband  was  suf¬ 
fering,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ‘  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  damned.*  ” 

A  Whig  poet  was  safe  in  those  days,  when 
in  the  hands  of  a  Whig  critic.  He  had  more 
to  fear  from  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Tory 
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b(x)kseller’8  catalogue,  or  a  will  in  Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  at  ihe  eleventh 
hour,  was  called  in  by  Mr.  Murray  to  super- 
a  new  edition  ;  but  no  critical  ferocity  could  intend  the  reprint,  and  correct  the  common 
have  kept  down  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ”  errors  of  fact  throughout  the  seven  volumes, 
for  more  than  one  season.  But  Gilford  was  Various  inaccuracies  were  removed  :  some 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Campbell ;  he  liked  silently,  for  it  had  been  burdening  the  book 
his  versification  and  his  classical  correct-  with  useless  matter  to  have  retained  them 
ness;  so  the  poem  was  intrusted  to  a  friend-  in  the  text  and  pointed  them  out  in  a  note  ; 
ly  hand — one  prepossessed,  like  Gifford,  in  while  others,  that  entangle<l  a  thought  or 
his  favor — the  greatest  writer  and  the  most  |  gave  weight,  were  allowed  to  stand,  but  not 
generous  critic  of  his  age — Sir  Walter  Scott,  j  without  notes  to  stop  the  perpetuity  of  the 
No  poet  ever  dreaded  criticism  more  than  !  error.  A  quiver  of  rage  played  upon  the 
Campbell.  “  Coleridge  has  attacked  *  Thej  lips  of  the  poet  when  he  was  informed  that 
Pleasures  of  Hope,’  andall  other  pleasures ,  any  one  had  dared  to  revise  his  labors: 
whatsoever,”  writes  Lord  Byron ;  ‘‘  Mr.  1  but  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  and  knew 
Rogers  tvas  present,  and  heard  himself  indi-  j  the  friendly  hand  that  had  gone  with  so 
rectly  rowed  by  the  lecturer.  Campbell  will  ■  much  patient  care  through  the  whole  work, 
be  desperately  annoyed.  I  never  saw  a  man  he  expressed  his  unfeigned  pleasure,  and, 
(and  of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  so  sen-  as  we  have  heard,  thanked  Mr.  Cunningham 
sitive  ; — what  a  happy  temperament !  I  am  !  for  his  useful  services. 

.sorry  for  it;  what  can  he  fear  from  crit-  The  Essay  is  a  charming  piece  of  prose, 
icism?”  fresh  tat  the  fiftieth  reading,  and  the  little 

His  next  great  work  w'as  the  ”  Specimensof  prefatory  notices  abound  in  delightful  criti- 
the  British  Poets,”  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  cism,  not  subtle  and  far-fetched,  but  char- 
published  in  1819.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  acteristically  true  to  the  genius  of  the  poet. 
Murray’s  publications,  and  one  of  his  own  He  is  more  alive  to  beauties  than  defects, 
suggesting.  His  agreement  with  Campbell  j  and  has  distinguished  his  criticism  by  a  wi- 
was  for  500/.,  but  when  the  work  was  com-  der  sympathy  with  poetry  in  all  its  branches, 
pleted  he  added  500/.  more,  and  books  to  than  you  will  find  in  any  other  book  of  En- 
the  value  of  200/.,  borrowed  for  the  pub-  glish  criticism.  Johnson  takes  delight  in 
lication.  Such  fits  of  munificence  were  not  j  stripping  more  than  one  leaf  from  every  lau¬ 
rel — he  laughs  at  Gray — Collins  he  com¬ 
mends  coldly,  and  he  even  dares  to  abuse 
Milton.  Dry  den  and  Pope,  the  idols  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  criticism,  are  the  false  gods  of 
Southey’s : 

of  the  “  Specinieiis  ”  was  called  for  before  ..  ,,  R„,„<,_|,cre  Antichrist." 

1841  ;  and  when  Mr.  Murray,  in  that  year, 

determined  on  printing  the  whole  seven  vol-  Campbell  has  none  of  this  school  of  criti- 
umes  in  one  hansome  volume,  he  applied  to  cism  ;  he  loves  poetry  for  its  own  sweet  sake, 
Campbell  to  revise  his  own  work,  and  made  j  and  is  no  exclusionist. 

The  great  fault  of  Campbell  is,  that  he  does 
not  give  the  best  specimens  of  his  authors  ; 
but  such  pieces  as  pjllis  and  Headly  had  not 
given.  Of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  he  says,  “  Mr. 
Ellis  has  exhausted  the  best  s|>ecimens  of 
tion,  and  it  had  been  a  piece  of  literary  mad-  his  poetry.  1  have  only  offered  a  few  short 
ness  on  Mr.  Murray’s  part  if  he  had  sent  ones.”  No  one  will  go  to  a  book  of  speci- 
tlie  book  to  press  with  all  its  imperfections  mens  for  specimensof  a  poet  in  his  second- 
on  its  head — not  the  imperfections,  be  it  best  manner,  or  his  third-rate  mood.  We 
understood,  of  taste  and  criticism,  but  of  want  the  cream  of  a  poet,  not  the  skimmed 
biographical  and  bibliographical  informa-  milk  of  his  genius.  A  long  extract  from 

Theodoric  would  not  represent  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  manner  in  the  fiery  Hope,  or  the  more 
gentle  Gertrude.  Specimens  are  intended 
for  two  classes  of  people — one  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy,  and  the  second  who  do  not 


tion.  Good  taste  can  never  change — it  is 
true  at  all  times;  but  facts,  received  as  such, 
for  want  of  better  information,  may  be  set 
aside  by  any  dull  fact-monger  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  a  parish  register,  a 


him  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  offer 
for  the  labor  of  revision.  Campbell  de¬ 
clined  the  offer,  and  set  his  face  at  first 
against  the  publication.  What  was  to  be 
done  1  There  was  a  demand  for  a  new  edi- 


!  uncommon  with  John  Murrciy ;  he  had  many 

I  dealings,  and  dealt  fairly,  straightforwardly, 

I  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  liberality. 

We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  Campn 
'  bell  in  this  transaction.  No  second  edition 


writer  ;  but  only  one  number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  had  then  appeared.  If  Gifford 
had  dissected  “  little  Miss  Gertrude,”  he 
might  have  stopped  the  sale,  for  a  time,  of; 
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care  to  possess,  the  British  Poets  in  one  a  monthly  failing,  not,  as  is  here  set  forth, 
hundred  and  fifty  odd  volumes.  The  poor  a  rare  occurrence. 

want  the  best,  and  the  other  class  of  pur-  The  success  of  Gertrude  induced  him  in 
chasers  want  surely  not  the  worst.  1824  to  put  forth  another  poem,  a  dramatic 


In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Campbell  entered  tale,  entitled  Tkeodoric.  A  silence  of  fif- 
upon  the  editorship  of  the  iVnr  Monthly  teen  years  put  expectation  upon  tiptoe,  but 
3/rtn^ati/ir,  which  he  conducted,  we  are  told,  when  Tkeodoric  appeared  it  was  much  in 
“  with  a  spirit  and  a  resource  worthy  of  his  the  condition  of  Jonson’s  Silent  Wo- 
reputation,  and  of  the  then  palmy  estate  of  wnn,  there  was  no  one  to  say  plaudite  to  it. 
periodical  literature.”  We  doubt  this.  lie  The  wits  at  Holland  House  disowned  the 
drew  his  salary  regularly,  it  is  true,  but  con-  bantling;  the  Quarterly  called  it  “an  un- 
tributed  little  of  his  own  of  any  merit,  worthy  publication,”  and  friend  joined  foe 
The  whole  labor,  and  too  much  of  the  re-  in  the  language  of  condemnation.  Yet 
sponsibility,  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Campbell  had  much  to  encounter,  he  had 
assistant.  The  poet’s  name  carried  its  full  to  outstrip  his  former  efforts,  and  fight  a 
value;  the  Magazine  took  root  and  flour-  battle  with  the  public  against  expectation 
ished,  and  the  pay  per  sheet  was  handsome,  and  the  applause  awarded  to  his  former 
He  soon  drew  a  good  brigade  of  writers  poetry.  There  is  a  conscious  feeling 
around  him,  and  placing  implicit  confi-  throughout  the  poem  that  the  poet  is  fight- 
dence  in  what  they  did,  and  what  they  ing  an  unequal  battle;  he  stands  up,  but 
could  do,  he  made  his  editorship  a  snug'  his  play  is  feeble,  he  distrusts  himself,  and 
sinecure  situation.  “  Tom  Campbell,”  said  is  only  tolerated  from  a  recollection  of  his 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  had  much  in  his  power,  bygone  powers. 

A  man  at  the  head  of  a  Magazine  may  do 

much  for  young  men ;  but  Campbell  did  ^  often  wonder,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

nothing,  more  from  indolence,  I  fancy,  than  Campbell,  with  so  much  real  gen- 

k  ’  •  u  j  u  ma,  has  not  maintained  a  greater  figure  m  the 

dismcimation  or  a  bad  heart  public  eye  than  he  has  done  of  late.”  Scott  is 

A  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Nt'w  tjvpiting  in  1826.  ‘’The  magazine  seems  to 


Monthly  Magazine  when  Campbell  was  its  have  paralyzed  him.  The  author  not  only  of 
editor,  entitled  Boswell  Ridivivus — a  catch-  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  but  of  Hohenlinden. 
penny  name,  given  by  Hazlitt  to  a  collec-  //OcAie/,  etc.,  should  have  been  at  the  very  top 
tion  of  Northcote’s  conversations  and  say-  the  tree.  Somehow  he  wants  audacity, 

iiigs,  uttered,  as  was  ursied.  by  Norlhcote,  the  public,  and  what  is  worse  fears  the 

•II  u  r?*  j  I-  A  -11  shadow  of  his  own  reputation.”  ♦  *  ♦  “What 

in  all  the  coiiBdence  of  friendship  An  ill-  ^  .,y  j,  ^^1,1' gh  Walter  to  Wash- 

natured  saying  or  two  brought  the  painter  ington  Irving,  ‘‘that  Campbell  does  not  write 
into  trouble,  and  Norlhcote  wrote  to  Camp-  more  and  oftener,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his 
bell,  complaining  of  their  appearance,  in  a  genius!  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him 
letter  in  which  he  calls  Hazlitt  a  wretch  to  the  skies,  and  he  does,  nowand  then,  spread 
who  had  betrayed  him.  Campbell’s  answer  grandly,  hut  folds  them  up  again,  and 

•  .  I-  Ml  .  -•  c  .1  „  resumes  Ins  iierch,  as  n  he  was  afraid  to  launch 

IS  a  striking  illustration  of  the  system  he  t,.  *  r  *  •  i  n  •  •  _ _ 

.i ,  away.  The  lact  is,  (.ampbell  is  in  a  manner 

pursued  in  editing  the  .Acw  Monthly.  n.-mooir.  ti.«  KrircKmoa. 


mr  At  away,  the  lact  is,  i.ampbell  is  in  a  manner 

pursued  in  editing  the  ^ew  Monthly,  ^  bugbear  to  liimself;  the  brightness  of  his 

“lam  afflicted  beyond  measure,”  says  the  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  his  further 
poet,  “  at  finding  my  own  inattention  to  have  efforts.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that  hi.i 
been  the  means  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  own  fame  casts  before  him.^ 
venerable  man  of  trenius.  Dictate  the  form 

and  manner  of  my  attcmptin?  to  atone  for  ,^37  he  was  elected  lord-rector  of  his 

having  unconsciously  in)urcd  vou,  if  1  can  .  . 

make  any  atonement.  The  fn/ern«(  Hazlitt  own  mother  untverstty  at  Glasgow.  He  was 
shall  never  more  be  permitted  to  write  for  the  elected  by  the  free  and  unanimous  choice 
Aeir  Monthly.  I  mean  not  to  palliate  my  own  of  the  students,  and  was  justly  proud  of  his 
want  of  watchfulness  over  the  magazine  wfflich  election, 
has  occasioned  such  a  paper  being  admitted. 

1  only  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  that  a  crisis  “It  was  a  deep  snow,”  writes  Allan  Cun- 
in  my  affairs,  wliich  is  never  likely  to  occur  ningham,  “  when  he  reached  the  college- 
again,  fatally  tempted  me  this  last  month  to  green;  the  students  were  drawn  up  in  parties, 
trust  the  revision  of  some  part  of  the  number  pelting  one  another,  the  poet  ran  into  the 
to  the  care  and  delicacy  of  another  person  ;  ranks,  threw  several  snow-balls  with  unerring 
that  person,  like  mysell,  has  slept  over  his  aim,  then  summoning  the  scholars  around  him 
charge.”  in  the  hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  with 

philosophy  and  eloquence.  It  is  needless  to 
This  want  of  watchfulness  was,  we  fear,  say  how  this  was  welcomed.” 
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When  his  year  of  servitude  had  expired, 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected,  the  students 
presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  a 
handsome  silver  punch-bowl,  described  by 
the  poet  in  bis  will  as  one  of  the  great 
jewels  of  his  property. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1828,  he  lost  his 
wife.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  him. 
She  was  a  clever  woman,  and  had  that  in¬ 
fluence  over  him  which  a  wife  should  al¬ 
ways  have  who  is  a  proper  helpmate  to  her 
husband.  1  have  heard  him  say,  and  with 
much  emotion,  “  No  one  can  imagine  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  that  woman  for  the 
comforts  of  life.” 

In  1829  and  1830,  he  quarrelled  with 
Colburn,  threw  up  the  editorship  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine^  and  lending  his 
name  to  another  publisher,  started  a  maga¬ 
zine  called  The  Metropolitan,  A  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  two  octavo  vol¬ 
umes,  was  advertised,  with  Campbell’s  j 
name  to  it,  about  the  same  time.  The  Life 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  new  maga¬ 
zine,  after  a  time,  transferred  to  Saunders 
and  Otley,  with  two  editors  instead  of  one, 
Tom  Campbell  and  his  friend  Tom  Moore. 
The  after  history  of  the  magazine  is  well- 
known — the  two  poets  retired,  and  Marryat, 
with  his  “  Peter  Simple,”  gave  it  a  swing 
of  reputation  which  it  had  not  before. 

The  sorrows  of  Poland,  and  the  ebulli¬ 
tions  of  bad  verse,  occupied  much  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  time  when  editor  of  The  Metropolitan. 
He  lived  in  the  Polish  Chambers,  and  all 
his  talk  was  Poland.  Czartoryski  and 
Niemciewitz  w^e  names  everlastingly  on 
his  lips.  A  tale  of  a  distressed  Pole  was 
his  greeting  when  you  met,  and  an  alms  or 
subscription  the  chorus  of  his  song.  Bos¬ 
well  was  not  more  daft  about  Corsica  than 
Campbell  about  Poland.  Poor  Tom  Camp¬ 
bell,  he  exhausted  all  his  sympathy  on  the 
Poles,  and  spent  all  his  invectives  upon 
Russia.  Yet  he  did  good — he  was  the 
means  of  assisting  many  brave  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  men,  whilst  his  ravings  against  Russia 
passed  unheeded  by,  like  the  clamorous 
outcries  for  liberty  of  Akenside  and  Thom¬ 
son. 

In  1834,  he  published,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  the  ”  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.”  Our 
great  actress  had  constituted  Campbell  her 
biographer,  and  Campbell  has  told  me, 
more  than  once,  that  he  considered  the 
work  a  kind  o{  sacred  duty.  No  man  ever 
went  to  his  task  more  grudgingly  than 
Campbell ;  and  no  man  of  even  average 
abilities  ever  produced  a  worse  biography 
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than  Campbell’s  so-called  “  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.”  The  Quarterly  called  it  ”  an 
abuse  of  biography,”  and  its  writer  ”  the 
worst  theatrical  historian  we  have  ever 
read.”  Some  of  his  expressions  are  turgid 
and  nonsensical  almost  beyond  belief.  Of 
Mrs.  Pritchard  he  says,  that  she  ”  electri¬ 
fied  the  house  with  disappointment.”  Upon 
which  the  Quarterly  remarks,  “This,  we 
suppose,  is  what  the  philosophers  call  nega¬ 
tive  electricity.” 

Since  Mr.  Campbell’s  death,  Mr.  Dyce 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
JAterary  Gazette^  disclaiming  any  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  composition  of  what  he  calls 
”  that  unfortunate  book.”  There  was  a 
rumor  very  rife,  when  the  book  appeared, 
that  Mr.  Dyce  had  had  a  main-finger  in  the 
pie ;  but  the  gross  inaccuracies  of  the  work 
gave  the  best  answer  to  the  rumor.  Mr. 
Dyce’s  accuracy  deserves  to  be  proverbial, 
and  no  one  could  suspect  that  he  could 
have  had  a  hand  in  any  thing  like  ”  a  very 
large  portion  ”  of  the  unfortunate  perform¬ 
ance.  Ilow'ever,  in  disclaiming  the  share 
assigned  he  lets  us  a  little  behind  the 
scenes  on  this  occasion.  We  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  Tom  Campbell’s  tiring-room. 

“  Soon  after  Campbell  had  received  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  Mrs.  Siddons  had  bequeathed  to 
him  for  her  biography,  he  wrote  to  me  on  the 
subject ;  informing  me,  that,  as  he  had  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  w'ith  stage-history,  he 
dreaded  the  undertaking,  and  onering  me.  if  1 
would  become  his  coadjutor,  one-half  of  the 
sum  which  E.  Wilson  was  to  pay  him  for 
the  work.  I  refused  the  money,  but  promised 
him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  He  next 
forwarded  to  me  his  papers,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Mrs.  Siddon’s  memoranda  for  her  life,  and  a 
great  mass  of  letters  which  she  had  written,  at 
various  intervals,  to  her  intimate  friend  Mrs. 
Fitz-Hughes.  Having  carefully  gone  over 
the  w'hole,  I  returned  them  with  sundry  illus¬ 
trations  ;  and  subsequently,  from  time  to  lime, 
I  sent  him  other  notes  which  I  thought  might 
suit  his  purpose.  As,  on  one  occasion,  he  had 
spoken  slightingly  of  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Hughes,  (calling  them  ‘very  dull,’  and  saying 
that  ‘  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Siddons  moved  in  them 
like  an  elephant,’)  and  was  evidently  inclined 
not  to  print  them.  I  strongly  urged  him  by  no 
means  to  omit  them,  since  they  appeared  to 
me,  though  a  little  pompous  in  style,  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  writer. 

“  W’^hile  he  was  engaged  on  the  biography, 
a  report  reached  him  that  Mrs.  Jameson  was 
about  to  publish  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  that  Miss  Siddons  (now  Mrs.  Combe) 
had  furnished  her  w'ith  many  anecdotes.  At 
this  he  was  excessively  angry ;  and  showed 
me  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Miss  Sid- 
dons,  indignantly  complaining  that  she  should 
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gatronize  Mrs.  Jameson’s  work,  when  she  niusi 
c  aware  that  he  had  been  specially  appointed 
her  mother’s  biographer.  As  the  letter  in 
question  was  perliaps  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  addressed  by  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  I  en¬ 
treated  liim  to  throw  it  into  the  fire ;  but  he 
positively  refused.  Whether  it  was  eventually 
sent  or  not,  I  never  learned :  if  it  was,  Mrs 
Combe  cannot  have  forgotten  it.  He  had  af¬ 
terwards  some  communication  with  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  consequence  of  which  she  aban¬ 
doned  her  design.’’* 

I  have  heard  Campbell  say  that  a  little  girl 
of  eleven  would  write  better  letter's  of  their 
kind  than  any  half  dozen  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  Mrs.  Fitz-IIughes.  The  poet 
was  introduced  to  the  actress  by  Charles 
Moore,  the  brother  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

With  the  money  which  the  publication 
of  a  bad  book  brought  him,  Mr.  Campbell 
set  off  for  Algiers.  He  told  on  his  return 
more  stories  than  Tom  Coryatt,  and  began 
a  series  of  papers  upon  his  travels,  for  his 
old  magazine,  the  New  Monthly.  These 
papers  have  since  been  collected  into  two 
volumes,  entitled,  “  Letters  from  the 
South.” 

His  subsequent  publications  were  a 
“  Life  of  Shakspeare,”  a  poem  called 
“  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,”  the  very  dregs 
and  sediment  of  his  dotage ;  “  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Petrarch,”  concocted  from 
Archdeacon  Coxe’s  papers  (a  sorry  per¬ 
formance)  ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  Court  and  Times,”  a  publication  far 
below  any  thing  which  Smollett’s  necessi¬ 
ties  compelled  him  to  put  his  name  to,  and 
only  to  he  equalled  by  the  last  exigencies 
of  Elkanah  Settle. 

In  1837,  he  published  his  poems,  in  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous 
vignettes,  engraved  on  steel,  from  designs 
by  Turner;  but  Campbell  had  no  innate 
love  for  art,  and  his  illustrated  volume, 
when  compared  with  the  companion  volume 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  is  but  a  distant  imitation. 
Mr.  Rogers,  it  is  true,  had  a  bank  at  his 
back,  and  Campbell  had  little  more  than 
Telford’s  legacy  of  590/.  to  draw  upon ; 
but  this  will  not  account  for  the  difference 
which  we  are  to  attribute  altogether  to  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  beauties  and 
resources  of  art. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  accepted  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  he 

*  Literary  Gazette,  22<1  June,  1844.  Mr.  Dyce’s 
letter  is  dated  the  18th,  three  days  after  Camp¬ 
bell’s  death.  After  ten  years  of  possessing  liis 
loui  in  peace — he  might  have  waited  a  little 
longer, 


forsook  his  favorite  Sydenham,  and  leased 
the  house  No.  10,  Upper  Seymour-street 
West.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Mrs. 
Campbell  died.  His  next  remove  was  to 
Middle  Scotland  Yard.  Here  he  gave  a 
large  evening  party,  and  then  grew  tired  of 
his  house.  Milton’s  biographers  pursue 
their  favorite  poet  through  all  his  garden- 
houses,  and  tenements  in  London  :  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  follow 
Campbell  through  the  long  catalogue  of 
his  London  lodgings,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life.  I  recollect  him  lodging 
at  No.  42  Eaton-street ;  in  Stockbridge- 
terrace,  Pimlico ;  in  Sussex  Chambers, 
Duke-street,  St.  James ;  at  18  Old  Caven- 
dish-sireet;  in  York  Chambers,  St.  James- 
street;  and  at  (>1  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.  In 
November,  1840,  he  again  set  up  house, 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  niece,  to  whom  he 
has  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  little  pro¬ 
perty.  The  house  he  chose  was  No.  8 
Victoria-square,  and  here  he  made  his  will. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  was 
in  Regent-street,  on  the  2Gth  of  September 
1843.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light  blue  tail 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  an  umbrella  tucked 
under  his  arm,  his  b(X)ts  and  trowsers  all 
dust  and  dirt,  a  perfect  picture  of  mental 
and  bodily  imbecility.  I  never  saw  a  look 
in  the  street  more  estranged  and  vacant ; 
not  the  vacancy  of  the  man  described  by 
Dr.  Young,  ”  whose  thoughts  were  not  of 
this  w'orld,”  but  the  listless  gaze  of  one 
who  had  ceased  to  think  at  all.  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  to  myself  the  poet’s 
present  with  his  past  appearance,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Byron  in  his  Journal.  ‘‘  Camp¬ 
bell  looks  well,  seems  pleased,  and  dressed 
to  spruccry.  A  blue  coat  becomes  him, 
so  does  his  new  wig.  He  really  looks  as 
if  Apollo  had  sent  him  a  birth-day  suit,  or 
a  wedding  garment,  and  was  witty  and 
lively.”  This  was  in  1813,  in  Holland 
House.  He  has  drawn  a  picture  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  when  the 
“  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  a  new  poem ;  ”  I 
have  repeated  these  lines  so  often,”  he  says, 
“on  the  North  Bridge,  that  the  whole  fra¬ 
ternity  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue  as 
I  pass.  To  be  sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober, 
serious,  street-walking  humor,  it  must  bear 
an  appearance  of  lunacy,  when  one  stamps 
with  the  hurried  pace  and  fervent  shake  of 
the  head,  which  strong,  pithy  poetry  ex¬ 
cites.”  • 

Mr.  Campbell  died  at  Boulogne  on  the 
•  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  i.  342. 
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15th  of  June,  1844,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  was  buried  at  Pi>ets’  Corner,  about 
one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  over  against 
the  monument  to  Shakspeare.  I  have 
heard  that  he  had  a  wish  to  be  buried 
in  the  Abbey — a  wish  which  he  expressed 
about  a  year  before  he  died,  at  a  time  when 
a  deputation  of  the  Glasgow  Cemetery 
Company  waited  on  the  poor  enfeebled 
poet  to  beg  the  favor  of  his  body  for  their 
new  cemetery.  Who  will  say  that  Camp¬ 
bell  lived  unhonored  in  his  native  city? 

Mr.  Campbell  was  in  stature  smaill  but 
well  made.  His  eyes  were  very  fine,  and 
just  such  eyes  as  Lawrence  took  delight  in 
painting,  when  he  drew  that  fine  picture  of 
the  poet  which  will  preserve  his  looks  to 
the  latest  posterity.  His  lips  were  thin, 
and  on  a  constant  twitter — thin  lips  are 
bad  in  marble,  and  Chantrey  refused  to  do 
his  bust  because  his  lips  would  never  look 
well.  He  was  bald,  I  have  heard  him  say, 
when  only  twenty-four,  and  since  that  age 
had  almost  always  worn  a  wig. 

There  was  a  sprucery  about  almost  every 
thing  he  did.  He  would  rule  pencil  lines 
to  write  on,  and  complete  a  MS.  more  in 
the  manner  of  Davies  of  Hereford  than 
Tom  Campbell.  His  wigs,  in  his  palmy 
days,  were  true  to  the  last  curl  of  studious 
perfection. 

He  told  a  story  with  a  great  deal  of  hu¬ 
mor,  and  had  much  wit  and  art  in  setting 
off  an  anecdote  that  in  other  telling  had 
gone  for  nothing.  The  story  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  traveller  from  Glasgow,  was  one  of 
his  very  best,  and  his  proposing  Napoleon's 
health  at  a  meeting  of  authors  because 
he  had  murdered  a  bookseller  (Palm),  was 
rich  in  the  extreme. 

Campbell  was  very  fond  of  forming  clubs 
— he  started  a  poets’  club  at  his  own  table 
at  Sydenham,  when  Crabbe,  Moore,  and 
Rogers  were  of  the  party.  “We  talked  of 
forming  a  poets’  club,’’  writes  Campbell, 
“  and  even  set  about  electing  the  members, 
not  by  ballot,  but  viva  voce.  The  scheme 
failed,  I  scarcely  know  how ;  but  this  1 
know,  that,  a  week  or  so  afterw'ards,  I  met 
with  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  who 
asked  me  how  our  poets'  club  was  going 
on.  I  said,  “  I  don’t  know — w’e  have  some 
difficulty  in  giving  it  a  name ;  w'e  thought 
of  calling  ourselves  The  Bees.  “  Ah,” 
said  Perry,  “  that’s  a  little  different  from 
the  common  report,  for  they  say  you  are  to 
be  called  The  Wasps.'*  I  was  so  stung 
with  this  waspish  report,,  that  I  thought  no 
more  of  the  Poets’  Club.”  Whatever 
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merit  is  due  to  the  foundation  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  University,  I  believe  belongs  by  right 
to  Campbell  :  he  was  the  founder,  more¬ 
over,  of  the  Literary  Union,  an  ill-regulated 
club  which  expired  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  season, 

“  Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it,” 

like  the  Ipswich  of  Wolsey,  as  described 
by  Shakspeare. 

It  is  well  known  that  Campbell’s  own 
favorite  poem  of  all  his  composition  was 
his  Gertrude.  “  I  never  like  to  see  my 
name  before  The  Pleasures  of  Hope ; 
why,  I  cannot  tell  you,  unless  it  was  that 
when  young  I  was  always  greeted  among 
my  friends  as  ‘  Mr.  Campbell,  author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  *  ‘  Good  morning  to 

you  Mr.  Canipbell,  author  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope.'  When  I  got  married,  I  was 
married  as  the  author  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope ;  and  when  I  became  a  father,  my 
son  was  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Hope."  A  kind  of  grim  smile,  ill- 
subdued,  we  are  afraid,  stole  over  our  fea¬ 
tures,  when  standing  beside  the  poet’s  grave, 
we  read  the  inscription  on  his  coffin  : — 

“  Tho.mas  Campbell,  LL-  D. 

Author  of  the  ‘Pleasures  of  Hope,’ 
Died  June  15,  1844. 

Aqed  67.” 

The  poet’s  dislike  occurred  to  our  memory 
— there  was  no  getting  the  better  of  the 
thought. 

There  is  a  vigor  and  swing  of  versifica¬ 
tion  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  unlike  any 
other  of  Campbell’s  compositions,  the 
Lochiel  excepted  :  yet  it,  carries  with  it  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  observes,  many 
marks  of  juvenile  composition.  The  Lo- 
chicl  has  all  the  faults  and  all  the  defects  of 
his  former  effort,  and,  as  if  aware  of  a  want, 
he  sat  down,  when  busy  with  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  to  amend  the  poem.  The  four 
last  lines  originally  ran  ; — 

“  Shall  victor  exult  or  in  death  be  laid  low 
With  his  back  to  the  held  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  Heav’n  from  the  death-bed  of 
fame.’’ 

A  noble  passage  nobly  conceived ;  but 
hear  how  it  runs  as  appended  to  the  first 
edition  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming: 

“  Shall  victor  exult  in  the  battle’s  acclaim, 

Or  look  to  yon  Ileav’n  from  the  death-bed  of 
fame.” 

The  poet  restored  the  original  reading  on 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  W alter  Scott : 
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he  had  succeeded  in  squeezing  the  whole 
spirit  from  out  the  passage. 

I  remember  remarking  to  Campbell,  that 
there  was  a  couplet  in  his  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
which  1  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  in 
repeating  aloud,  and  filling  my  ears  with  the 
music  which  it  made  ; — 

“  And  waft  across  the  wave’s  tumultuous  roar, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaskai'a  shore.” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  tell  you  where  I  got  it 
— 1  found  it  in  a  poem  called  The  Senti¬ 
mental  Sailor  published  about  the  time  of 
Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey^'  I  have 
never  been  able  to  meet  with  this  poem. 

Campbell  deserves  a  good  biography  and 
a  good  monument.  His  ow  n  works  want  no 
recommendations,  but  his  friends  may  do 
much  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  man. 
Surely  his  letters  deserve  collection,  and 
his  correspondence  should  not  be  suffered 
to  perish  from  neglect.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  Poets’  Corner.  This  is  as 
it  should  be — but  let  it  be  something  g(K>d. 
We  have  more  than  enough  of  bad  and  in¬ 
different  in  the  Abbey  already. 


Soctiiet's  Mosomest. — The  Committee  for 
erecting  the  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Southey,  have  altered  their  original  plan.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  Tablet  W’ith  a  .Medallion,  they  now 
propose  a  Shrine,  with  a  recumbent  figure  of 
the  poet  upon  it,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  P.  G. 
Lough,  of  which  a  lithographed  copy  will  be 
sent  to  each  subscriber ;  among  whom  are  al¬ 
ready  to  be  found  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Lord  .\shley,  Lord  Mahon,  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  Viscount  .Melville,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  Mr. 
W.  Word.sworth,  Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  S.  Rogers, 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Campell,  Professor  Sedgwick,  &c. 
— Athenceum. 


Lord  Byron. — Among  the  objects  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  banker  Caccia,  who  was  declared 
a  bankrupt  last  month  (May),  was  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  the  MSS.  of  Lord  Byron.  The  box,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  to  whom  the  great 
poet  bequeathed  his  most  precious  souvenirs,  was 
claimed  on  the  19th  from  the  Syndic  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  M.  Micard,  the  attorney  for  the  count¬ 
ess  Besides  the  MSS.  of  all  the  printed  w’orks 
of  Lord  Byron,  there  are  a  few  unpublished  poems 
and  critical  notes  written  by  himself  in  his  own 
publications. — Revue  de  Paris. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  KING 
OF  SWEDEN. 

BY  A  GERMAN  OFFICER  IN  THE  SWEDISH  SERVICE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Ma^^ine. 

When  I  saw  King  Charles  John  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year ;  but,  fiom 
his  glossy  black  hair,  his  fine  figure,  retaining 
all  the  vigor  of  his  prime,  and  the  vivacity 
and  agility  of  his  movements,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  hale  man  of  fifty.  His  angular, 
marked,  but  extremely  pleasing  features,  his 
beautifully  formed  mouth,  and  his  large,  bril¬ 
liant  eyes,  composed  a  whole,  the  highly  intel¬ 
lectual  and,  at  the  same  time,  amiable  expres¬ 
sion  of  which  was  extremely  fascinating.  The 
gaze  of  his  eagle  eye,  which  fixed  upon  and 
penetrated  any  one  who  was  conversing  with 
him,  had  such  a  spell,  that  I  ihink  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  tell  the  king  to  his 
face  an  untruth,  without  confusion  or  trepida¬ 
tion.  I  have  seen  courtiers  and  placemen, 
whose  consciences  might  not  be  perfectly  clear, 
stand  abashed  and  confounded,  as  if  thunder¬ 
struck,  by  that  piercing  look,  which  seemed  to 
read  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  Berna- 
dotte  appeared  to  be  aware  of  this  effect  of 
his  looks,  and  he  is  said  to  have  formed  before¬ 
hand  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  those  who 
could  not  bear  their  scrutiny. 

The  expression  of  that  searching  eye  chang¬ 
ed  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  On  my  return 
to  Stockholm,  after  a  long  journey,  which  I 
had  performed,  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  on 
matters  of  great  importance,  with  such  expe¬ 
dition  that  it  was  noticed  ns  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  both  in  the  German  and  Frencn 
newspapers,  I  waited  immediately  upon  the 
king,  and,  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  expression  of  the  kind¬ 
liest  benevolence  in  his  face  suddenly  changed 
into  the  flashing  look  of  indignation.  He  had 
laid  upon  the  table  the  despatches  which  I 
had  brought,  and,  while  he  carelessly  sprink¬ 
led  me  from  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne,  as  he 
frequently  did,  to  take  off  the  smell  of  tobacco 
to  which  he  had  a  strong  aversion,  he  put  vari¬ 
ous  questions,  to  which  T  gave  satisfactory  an¬ 
swers.  At  last,  he  inquired  in  w’hat  time  1  had 
performed  the  journey.  W’hen  I  mentioned 
the  precise  numner  ofdays  and  hours,  his  eyes, 
till  then  all  kindness,  all  at  once  darted  at  me 
an  annihilating  look.  “  Monsieur,”  he  thun¬ 
dered  forth,  “  souvenez  vous  que  c’  est  A  moi 
que  vous  parlez,  et  que  je  ne  souffre  pas  les 
mauvaises  plaisanteries.”  I  assured  him  most 
respectfully  that  nothing  was  further  from  my 
intention  than  to  take  such  a  liberty ;  but  it 
was  not  till  he  opened  the  letters,  and  found 
the  truth  of  my  statement  confirmed  by  the 
date  of  them,  that  his  good-humor  returned. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  nothing  whatever  in 
his  manner  that  tended  to  intimidate ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the 
talent  so  useful  to  a  sovereign,  of  saying  to 
every  one  what  was  most  likely  to  be  most 
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agreeable  to  him,  and  of  so  prepossessing  by  his 
conversation  all  who  approached  him  that  they 
went  away  delighted.  Of  his  extraordinary 
power  of  persuasion,  and  the  great  effect  of 
his  personal  appesarance.  I  will  give  a  remark¬ 
able  instance.  When  on  one  occasion  (I  for¬ 
get  in  what  year)  the  Norwegian  Storthing, 
which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  always  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  government,  had  again  rejected 
all  the  propositions  of  the  latter,  and  a  formal 
breach  was  anticipated,  the  king,  on  receiving 
this  intelligence,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de- 
camp,  hastened  to  Christiana,  where  he  arriv¬ 
ed  quite  unexpectedly.  He  spoke  the  same 
evening  with  some  of  the  leading  members, 
went  the  following  day  to  the  assembly,  ha¬ 
rangued  it,  and  in  a  short  time  producetl  such 
a  change  of  sentiments  that  the  ferment  sub¬ 
sided,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restored,  and 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  government, 
which  were  in  reality  fit  and  moderate,  were 
adopted. 

This  faculty  of  rendering  himself  beloved, 
not  by  words  alone,  but  by  real  kindness  and 
beneficence,  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise 
him  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Other  French 
marshals  had  acquired  as  high  military  repu¬ 
tation  as  Bernadotte,  but  by  his  longer  resi¬ 
dence  at  Ansnach,  and  subsequently  in  Han¬ 
over,  he  had  gained  the  character  of  a  good, 
just,  and  clement  governor,  and,  by  his  humane 
treatment  of  the  Swedes  taken  prisoners  by 
him  near  Lubcck,  in  the  campaign  of  1806, 
that  of  a  noble  and  generous  enemy.  In  this 
Swedish  corps  were  several  officers  belonging 
to  the  most  influential  families  in  Sweden,  who, 
fascinated  by  the  amiable  disposition  of  the 
marshal,  and  by  the  lively  interest  with  which 
he  inquired  concerning  the  state  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  carried  home  with  them  a  high  idea  of  his 
acute,  comprehensive  mind,  and  profound  grat¬ 
itude  for  his  favors.  The  influence  of  these 
officers  and  their  families  contributed  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  election  of  the  marshal  as  Crown- 
Prince  of  Sweden  at  the  diet  of  Oerebro,  in 
1810. 

The  opinion  which  has  prevailed  that  the 
object  of  the  Swedes  in  electing  a  French 
marshal  was  to  flatter  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
all-powerful,  is  erroneous.  The  Swedes  knew, 
as  well  as  every  one  who  was  at  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  French  court, 
that  for  a  long  time  past  the  emperor  could 
not  endure  Bernadotte,  and  that  he  was  even  in 
some  respects  afraid  of  him.  Napoleon  neither 
wished  nor  favored  the  election  of  the  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo  as  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden. 
He  knew  the  character  of  this  man,  who  had 
on  several  occasions  openly  and  boldly  oppos¬ 
ed  him,  and  was  but  too  well  aware  that  Ber¬ 
nadotte  would  never  stoop  to  the  subordinate 
and  degrading  part  of  a  French  prefect,  to 
which  the  emperor  doomed  his  brothers  and 
relatives  whom  he  invested  with  European 
sovereignties.  Experience  showed  that  he 
ivas  not  mistaken,  for  he  soon  received  the 
strongest  proofs  that  his  former  marshal  had 
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become  in  heart  and  soul  a  Swede,  and  that, 
as  might  be  expected  of  such  a  man,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  interest  of  the  country  which  nad 
adopted  him  to  that  of  the  country  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  born. 

The  continental  system,  that  fixed  idea  of 
the  emperor,  to  which  he  sacrificed  so  much, 
and  by  which  he  plunged  into  misery  and 
estranged  whole  nations,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  and  remained  devoted  to  him — the 
continental  system  was  the  rock  upon  which 
the  good  understanding  hitherto  kept  up,  ap¬ 
parently  at  least,  betw-een  these  tw’o  extraor¬ 
dinary  men,  suffered  shipwreck.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  continental  system  required  un¬ 
conditionally  by  .Napoleon,  w’ould  have  been  a 
death-blow’  to  the  commerce  of  Sweden :  the 
Crown-Prince  wrote  to  this  effect  to  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  when  the  latter  persisted  in  his  un¬ 
reasonable  d»‘mand,  flatly  refused  to  comply. 

I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  peruse  great 
pa*-!  of  this  correspondence,  w’hich  is  stamped, 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  with  the  character 
of  despotism  and  irritability ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown-Prince,  w’ith  that  of  a  firm,  dig¬ 
nified  resistance,  of  a  bold,  noble  independence, 
and  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  duties  which 
he  owed  to  his  new  country.  The  emperor, 
in  his  letters,  calls  the  Crown-Prince  a  traitor, 
a  rebel;  and  the  latter  replies  that  he  should 
deserve  tho.ae  names,  if,  unmindful  of  his  oath 
and  his  engagements,  he  should  sacrifice  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Sweden  to  those  of  France.  The 
conduct  of  Bernadotte  on  this  occasion  was  as 
prudent  as  that  of  Napoleon  was  impolitic. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  alleged  as  a 
ground  of  reproach  against  the  Crown-Prince 
of  Sweden,  by  Prussian  officers  more  espe¬ 
cially,  but  also  by  Swedish,  that  his  conduct 
during  the  campaign  of  1813  was  not  frank  and 
straightforward— that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted 
— that  he  let  slip  several  opportunities  of  beat¬ 
ing  the  French,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  seized 
every  occasion  to  spare  them,  and  that,  on  this 
account,  he  led  his  own  troops,  the  Swedes,  into 
action  as  little  as  possible.  This  imputation  is 
not  quite  just.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden 
could  not  have  a  real  interest  in  sparing  the 
French,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Napo¬ 
leon:  on  the  contrary,  it  w’as  decidedly  to  his 
interest  to  annihilate  him,  for  he  knew  his 
former  commander  too  well  not  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  if  he  should  come  off  conqueror 
from  the  conflict  for  life  and  death,  he  would 
never  forgive  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte,  nor 
forego  his  revenge.  If  he  took  the  field  against 
his  countrymen  without  ardor,  nay,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  lukewarmness,  or  even  repugnance,  this, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  redounds  to  his  honor, 
and  the  more  so  as,  from  the  very  first,  he  com¬ 
municated  his  views  to  his  allies,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  not 
only  advised  them  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Germany,  but  insisted  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  peace  with  Napoleon  while  a  single 
French  soldier  remained  on  German  ground. 
It  is  true  that  he  strove  also  to  persuade  the 
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iwo  sovereigns  not  1o  enter  France,  frankly 
declaring  that,  though  he  was  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  first-mentioned  object  with  all  his 
might,  he  would  not  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  occupation  of  France. 

About  this  period,  he  wrote  several  times, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  monarchsof  Russia 
and  Prussia,  to  ISapoleon,  earnestly  exhorting 
him  to  peace,  strongly  and  clearly  represeni- 
ing  to  him  the  impossibility  of  any  long  resist¬ 
ance  in  his  situation,  and  accurately  predicting 
what  must  befall  him  if  he  would  not  lend  a 
hand  to  peace.  As  this  advice  proved  fruit¬ 
less,  Bernadotte  cheerfully  and  honestly  assist¬ 
ed  in  clearing  the  German  territory  of  the 
French.  If,  in  so  doing,  he  manifested  no 
haired,  no  personal  enmity  to  them,  this  is 
as  natural  as  the  animosity  of  the  Prussians, 
who  had  great  outrages  to  revenge ;  and  I 
will  take  leave  to  add  that  these  latter,  per¬ 
haps,  conceived  themselves  authorized  to  cen¬ 
sure  with  the  more  severity  this  coolness  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  because  they  could 
not  help  recollecting  that  this  was  the  same 
general  who,  in  1806,  had  proved  to  them  near 
Halle  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  energy. 

The  rather  remarkable  supineness  of  the 
Crown-Prince  at  Grossbeeren,  where  he  placed 
his  whole  Swedish  corps,  with  the  exception  of 
the  artillery,  which,  under  General  Cardell, 
contributed  materially  to  the  victory,  in  the  re¬ 
serve,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  take  part  in 
the  engagement,  proceeded  from  the  motive 
already  touched  upon — his  reluctance,  unsea¬ 
sonably  indulged,  it  is  true,  to  permit  bis  own 
troops  to  act  against  the  French. 

‘•The  point,*’  said  he,  “  was  to  save  Berlin. 
It  was  but  just  that  the  Prussians  should  fight 
in  first  line  for  their  capital,  and  that  the 
Swedes  should  be  there  to  afford  assistance 
only  in  case  of  defeat.  Thanks  to  my  dispo¬ 
sitions,  to  the  ability  with  which  they  were 
executed  by  the  Prussian  generals,  and  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  valor  of  their  troops,  that  as¬ 
sistance  was  not  necessary.” 

These  sentiments  1  have  heard  Charles  John 
himself  express  more  than  once,  if  not  in  the 
same  words,  yet  in  others  of  precisely  the  same 
signification.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the 
Crown-Prince  separated  from  the  allies,  ope¬ 
rated  with  his  army  against  the  Danes,  and 
subsequently  against  the  French  in  Belgium  ; 
and,  adhering  to  his  principle,  halted  his 
Swedish  corps  on  the  French  frontier,  which 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  cross. 

Bernadotte’s  way  of  living  was  extremely 
simple.  To  his  established  habit  of  temper¬ 
ance,  he  owed  the  astonishing  conservation  of 
his  person  and  his  robust  health.  Very  often, 
indeed  generally,  he  passed  great  part  of  the 
forenoon  in  bed,  where,  however,  from  eight 
o’clock,  he  gave  audience  and  transacted  busi¬ 
ness.  About  two,  he  generally  rode  out  in  fine 
w'eather,  and  frequently  repaired  to  his  favorite 
retreat,  the  elegant  little  palace  of  Rosendal, 
built  by  himself,  in  the  park,  and  tastefully 
fitted  up  and  furnished,  where  he  sometimes 


dined.  He  rarely  visited  the  table  of  the 
queen,  who  regularly  dined  with  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  attendance  on  her.  In  general, 
the  king  dined  in  company  with  only  two  or 
three  men,  courtiers  of  distinction,  hiyh  officers 
of  state,  scholars,  foreigners,  or  other  interest¬ 
ing  persons,  with  whom  he  wished  to  converse. 
He  seldom  went  to  the  theatre,  chiefly  because 
he  was  not  sutficiemly  conversant  with  the 
Swedish  language.  T he  last  hours  of  the  day 
he  spent  either  in  writing,  or  in  the  family 
circle. 

With  pleasure  and  with  just  pride,  the 
thoughts  of  Charles  John  dwelt  upon  his  earlier 
career,  and  he  frequently  spoke  with  fondness 
of  the  lime  when  he  held  the  very  lowest  mili¬ 
tary  ranks.  “  Lorsque  j’etais  sergeant,”  or, 

“  A  cette  epoque  je  venais  d'etre  nomine 
officier,” — were  expressions  which  1  have  often 
heard  him  use.  He  had  an  astonishing  memory 
for  old  comrades  and  acquaintance,  and  when 
I  was  first  introduced  to  him,  1  had  to  give  him 
all  the  information  I  could  concerning  a  great 
number  of  his  old  contpanions  in  arras.  On 
many  of  them,  who  fell  into  distress,  he  con¬ 
ferred  substantial  favors,  but  he  adopted  the 
prudent  resolution  not  to  permit  any  of  them 
to  come  to  Sweden.  On  this  point  he  has  been 
so  consistent  that  he  had  about  him  but  a  single 
Frenchman,  his  foster-brother, General  Camps, 
and  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  his  relations, 
who  are  people  of  good  property,  ever  came  to 
Sweden.  Had  not  the  king  adhered  so  firmly 
to  this  principle,  a  great  number  of  French¬ 
men,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  would 
gradually  have  found  their  way  to  Sweden  to 
importune  their  former  general  with  applica¬ 
tions  for  appointments,  the  granting  of  which 
would  have  been  mortifying  to  the  Swedes. 

Though  the  king,  as  1  have  already  ol>- 
served,  generally  lay  long  abed,  he  was  atten¬ 
tive  to  hie  health,  rarely  rode  on  horseback, 
scarcely  ever  went  a-hunting,  and  in  general 
exposed  himself  to  as  little  fatigue  as  possible, 
still  he  could  upon  occasion,  in  spite  of  his  age, 
endure  more  than  even  the  younger  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  liked  to  encounter.  In  great  manoeu¬ 
vres,  I  have  seen  the  king  for  several  successive 
days,  passing  eight  or  ten  hours  on  horseback, 
and  distinguished  by  his  noble  military  bear¬ 
ing,  and  the  great  simplicity  of  his  dress,  among 
the  brilliant  uniforms  of  his  numerous  staff 
His  frequent  journeys  to  Norway  were  often 
performed  with  the  utmost  celerity,  in  winter, 
in  the  most  intense  cold,  and  on  roads  which  in 
that  season  are  not  always  the  best. 

I  shall  here  introduce  one  trait  from  Berna¬ 
dotte’s  life,  which  does  him  great  honor,  and 
attests  as  well  his  integrity  as  his  powers  of 
p«;r8uasion,  and  the  influence  which  he  always 
exercised  upon  those  around  him.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  Bema- 
dotte  had  recently  been  appointed  sergeant  by 
his  captain.  This  captain,  a  native  of  the 
same  province  as  himself,  and  who  wished  him 
well,  had  often  reproved  liim  for  his  fondness 
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for  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  were  grad-  well  how  to  refuse  iniporti 
ually’  gaining  ground,  assuring  him  that  they  indirect  way.  After  he  h 
could  not  lead  to  any  good  ;  and  declaring  he  had  an  aide-de-camp, 
that  he  was  “  une  mauvaise  tete,”  and,  in  good  service,  but  for  wl 
spite  of  his  superior  education  and  acquire-  been  rewarded  with  the 
nients,  he  would  come  to  nothing.  When  the  colonel  and  the  cross  of 
troubles  actually  commenced,  and  order  and  Not  content,  however,  he 
discipline  were  banished  from  the  army,  several  tunity  to  urge  his  chief 
regiments  deposed  their  officers,  or  refused  to  colonel.  One  evening,  a 
obey  them,  and  elected  others  out  of  their  own  ;  even  in  the  presence  of 
midst.  The  regiment  to  which  Bernadottebe-  the  liberty  to  make  palpa 
longed  followed  this  example,  arrested  its  quited  services,  slow  proi 
colonel  and  its  officers,  and  unanimously  chose  the  marshal  related  the  fc 
Sergeant  Bernadotie  lor  its  commander.  “  When  I  was  still  a  si 

Having  accepted  this  new  dignity,  he  as-  with  some  of  my  comrade 
sembled  the  regiment  and  thanked  his  com- !  ances  ol‘ a  company  of  doj 
rades  for  their  confidence,  of  which,  he  said,  and  still  more  astonishei 
he  felt  and  would  prove  himself  worthy.  these  animals,  and  asked 

“  Above  all,”  he  thus  concluded  his  speech,  he  contrived  to  bring  his  ] 
“  I  must  impress  it  upon  you,  that  without  dis-  rable  training, 
cipline  no  military  body  can  subsist,  and  if  I  “‘If,’  said  he,  ‘you  v 
am  to  command  you,  and  to  operate  efficiently  about  noon,  you  will  com 
for  your  welfare,  you  must  promise  me  abso-  system  of  education  ;  it  ii 
lute,  implicit  obedience.”  “  I  did  not  fail  to  atte 

“That  we  will,”  cried  the  men,  with  one  hour,  and  the  master  be 
voice.  older  dogs,  and  which  \ 

“  It  follows  of  course  then,”  resumed  the  but  which,  it  seemed,  ne< 
sergeant-colonel,  “that  whoever  does  not  in-  Showing  to  the  animal  a 
stantly  obey  my  orders,  shall  be  punished  ac-  of  meat,  he  held  it  up  ir 
cording  to  the  laws  of  war.  Do  you  swear  danced  capitally,  and  did 
this  1”  of  him.  When  this  had 

“  We  sw’ear  it !”  responded  the  soldiers.  time,  1  begged  the  man  n 
Bernadotte  immediately  took  a  company —  brute  wait  any  longer  for 
the  one  to  which  he  belonged,  and  on  which  give  him  the  meat 
he  could  reckon  implicitly — put  himself  at  its  “  ‘  Oh,  no  !  not  yet,’  h< 
head,  led  it  to  the  prison,  and  brought  out  the  understand  it.  So  long  £ 
officers,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the  front  meat,  he  works  hard  in  tl 
of  the  still  assembled  regiment.  but  as  soon  as  he  has  ot 

“  Soldiers,”  said  he,  taking  the  hand  of  the  his  wishes,  he  flings  hims< 
colonel,  “  you  have,  of  your  own  accord,  con-  stir  without  driving.’  ” 
ferred  on  me  the  command  over  you,  and  The  greatest  and  cleve 
sworn  obedience  to  me :  I  now  command  you  weaknesses.  Peter  the  G 
to  recognise  again  your  former  colonel  and  a  lizard  ;  Marshal  Saxe  al 
officers.  Let  us  not  disgrace  a  good  cause  by  came  too  near  him  ;  and 
rebellion  and  disorder.  My  command  is  at  an  King  Gustavus  Adolphus 
end — 1  resign  it  to  our  former  chief.”  pathy  to  spiders.  Charlc 

The  latter,  however,  had  seen  too  much,  and  felt  an  invincible  repugn 
was  too  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on  arising  from  the  circums 
in  Paris,  and  throughout  all  France,  to  accept  his  died  from  the  bite  of  a 
the  proffered  command  again.  He  declined  it,  from  his  having  seen,  on 
and  with  most  of  tlie  officers  quitted  the  regi-  corpse  of  another  friend  ti 
ment,  of  which  Bernadotte  then  assumed  the  among  which  was  the  dc 
command.  dog.  Whether  this  is  l 

Ir^rocess  of  time,  when  he  came  as  Marshal  tell :  but  the  king’s  avers 
of  France  and  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo  to  known  at  court.  The  i 
Anspach,  he  there  met  wdth  his  former  captain,  very  beautiful  hound,  wh 
who  had  emigrated  and  made  that  place  his  as  soon  as  the  king  was  s 
residence.  He  received  him  with  great  cor-  whenever  he  heard  the 
diality,  offered  him  his  services,  invited  him  to  coming,”  to  run  away;  o 
his  table,  and  introduced  him  to  his  officers  as  sible,  to  hide  himself  \ 
his  old  chief,  by  whom  he  had  been  made  where  he  lay  quiet  while 
subaltern.  the  room. 

‘‘  Vous  voyez,”  said  he  to  him,  smiling,  Several  biographical 
“que,  malgre  ma  mauvaise  tele,  et  vos  pie-  John  have  appeared,  som 
dictions,  je  n’ai  pas  trop  mal  fait  mon  chemin.”  that  by  Touchard  Lafosi 
But,  notwithstanding  his  good-nature  and  somewhat  romantic,  is 
amiable  disposition,  Bernadotte  knew  perfectly  faithful.  It  is,  however, 
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memoirs  of  this  remarkable  man,  which  he  is  [ 
r^orted  to  have  dictated  to  one  of  his  orderly  j 
officers,  will  be  given  to  the  public.  They  j 
must  furnish  the  most  interesting  elucidations  | 
of  many  still  dark  points  in  the  liistory  of  the  j 
Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  1 
The  private  life  of  Charles  John,  as  husband  j 
and  father,  was  irreproachable.  Even  busy  j 
Fame,  with  her  thousand  tontrues,  has  nothing  j 
but  good  to  relate,  and  the  chrvnique  scamla-  j 
leuse  is  silent.  Particularly  praiseworthy  was  I 
his  behavior  towards  his  adoptive  parents, 
Charles  XIII.  and  his  consort,  born  Princess  of 
Holstein,  the  latter  of  whom,  it  is  said,  could 
not  endure  him.  The  Crown-Prince  has  the 
leputation  of  having  uniformly  paid  them  all  j 
the  attentions  of  a  dutiful  son,  and  all  the  re- 1 
spect  of  an  obedient  subject ;  and  of  having  ' 
always  spoken  of  his  adoptive  father  with  j 
reverence  and  affection.  I 

If  the  king  was  an  imposing  character,  as  j 
well  on  account  of  the  glory  which  he  had  ac-  j 
quired,  and  the  grand  recollections  attached  to 
his  person,  as  on  account  of  that  person  itself, 
you  can  scarcely  meet  with  a  handsomer  and 
more  interesting  couple  in  every  respect  than 
his  son,  the  present  king,  and  his  consort. 
King  Oscar  combines  expressive  features,  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  with  a  fine  manly  figure. 
His  eyes  are  of  that  dark  black,  which  a  French 
lady  once  described  as  “  des  yeux  de  velours 
noir  dore  de  feu and  their  looks  attest  supe¬ 
rior  understanding,  firmness,  and  resolution, 
united  with  a  kindliness  which  there  is  no  mis- 
Uiking.  In  a  certain  respect,  the  character  of 
Oscar  may  be  better  suited  to  the  Swedes  than 
that  of  his  father.  The  chief  fault  found  with  | 
the  latter  is,  that  he  always  pronused  more  ; 
than  he  could  or  meant  to  perform.  In  his  de-  j 
sire  to  render  himself  beloved,  and  to  satisfy 
every  body,  it  happened  not  unfreouently  that ; 
he  granted  petitions,  though  he.  well  knew’  that  i 
the  thing  was  impossible  in  the  execution. 
Hence  arose  many  disapjpointments,  much  ill  j 
blood,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  royal  ' 
word.  Oscar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hitherto  i 
promised  but  little  and  rarely :  he  listened  to  ' 
people  quietly  and  8ympaihisingly,investigated  j 
their  rights,  their  clainss,  and  the  greater  or  ? 
less  probability  of  the  success  of  their  efforts  j 
and  w’ishes,  frankly  expressed  his  opinion  on  1 
the  subject,  assisted  when  it  was  in  his  power, 
but  took  good  care  not  to  excite  false  hopes. 
For  the  rest,  Oscar,  as  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  as  commanding  general,  as  chief 
of  the  artillery,  and  high  admiral,  has  always 
proved  himself  an  efficient  man  of  business,  an 
accomplished  officer,  a  just  and  paternal  chief. 
He  is  beloved  by  the  people,  the  army,  and  the 
fleet;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  frequent  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  love  and  attachment  were 
rather  displeasing  to  his  predecessor,  and  that 
this  was  the  real  cause  why  the  prince  had  re¬ 
cently  withdrawn  from  almost  all  business,  and 
relinquished  almost  all  direct  influence,  in  order 
to  occupy  himself  with  the  sciences,  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  education  of  his  highly-gifled 


children.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who  know’  him, 
an  opinion  to  which  I  cheerfully  subscribe, 
Oscar  must  be  numbered  among  the  n>ost  dis¬ 
tinguished  sovereigns  of  Europe.  With  a 
lively  sense  for  all  that  is  good  and  true,  with 
calm,  manly  courage,  with  a  sincere  aspiration 
to  what  is  excellent,  he  unites  a  highly  culli- 
vated  mind  and  strong  natural  talents.  He  is 
said  to  be,  in  particular,  a  clever  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  a  good  astronomer,  and  I  have  myself 
often  had  occasion  to  adntire  his  abilities  as  a 
musician  and  composer. 

‘*Q,uel  dommage,”  once  exclaimed  an  old 
French  lady,  when  1  was  describing  Prince 
Oscar  to  her,  quel  dommage,  que  tout  ccla 
ne  soit  pas  legitime.” 

The  present  queen,  a  daughter  of  the  noble 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  not  only  surpasses  the 
ladies  of  the  court  in  beauty  and  grace,  but 
sets  them  a  pattern  of  every  female  virtue. 
She  has  hitherto  abstained  from  all  influence, 

!  immediate  or  mediate,  on  public  affairs.  For 
I  the  rest,  amiablencss  is  innate  and  inherent  in 
I  the  whole  family  of  Leuchtenberg.  With  all 
j  the  most  amiable  traits  of  French  mind, 

I  solide  dans  ie  serieux,  et  charmant  dans  les 
j  bagatelles,”  the  members  ofthis  house  combine 
*  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  qualities  of  tlie 
I  German  national  character;  and  they  have 
;  thereby  acquired,  wherever  Providence  has 
I  called  them,  the  attachment  of  their  subjects, 
!  or  the  love  of  those  around  them. 


Nf.i-son. — The  ball  which  inflicted  Nelson’s 
death-wound — preserved  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Beatty,  who  was  principal  medical  attendant  on 
board  the  Victory,  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  event — 
has  been  presented  by  his  eldest  surviving  brother, 
Captain  Beatty,  as  an  interesting  national  relic, 
to  the  Q.ueen,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be  deposited  in 
Windsor  Castle.  Greenwich  Hospital  would 
seem  to  be  its  more  appropriate  place  of  deposit. 
The  ball,  with  the  particles  of  the  coat  and  epau¬ 
lette  that  were  forced  into  the  body,  has  been  set 
within  a  crystal  case,  which  is  appropriately 
mounted  with  a  double  cable  of  gold  around  its 
circumference,  and  opens  like  a  watch. — Jlthe^ 
rucum. 


!  The  Madonna  of  Loritto. — The  treasure  of 
j  Our-Lady-of-Loretto  has  just  vanished.  The 
event  has  thrown  the  Court  of  Rome  into  con- 
Isternation.  At  the  time  the  French  conquered 
’  Italy,  the  Pontfical  Government  removed  to 
Rome  the  Madonna’s  rich  coffer,  in  order  to  shel¬ 
ter  it  from  the  profane  covetousness  of  the  con¬ 
querors  Since  the  restoration  it  has  been  con- 
i  veyed  back  to  Loretto,  and  new  offerings  had 
j  increased  its  richness.  Count  Rocchi,  Receiver- 
'  General  of  the  province  of  Ancona,  to  whose 
j  custody  the  coffer  of  holy  Loretto  was  intrusted, 
I  had  embarked  in  an  Austrian  steamer  proceeding 
I  to  Trieste,  and  carried  off"  the  contents  of  all  the 
j  coffers,  the  keys  of  which  he  had  in  his  posses- 
!  sion. — Revue  de  Paris. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ZAHRINGEN. 

From  the  Court  Journal. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  ruins  ofZfthrin- 
gen,  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Eaden,  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  now  that  the  delicious 
watering-place  of  Baden-Baden  has  become 
so  famdiar  lo  most  of  our  readers. 

Tlie  Dukes  of  Zahringen  were  once  the 
most  powerful  lords  of  Suabia  ;  they  origin¬ 
ally  lived  in  tlie  castle  of  Limburg,  which  was 
the  cradle  of  the  fantily,  but  of  which  there  is 
now  little  to  be  seen.  This  castle  was  built 
upon  a  jut  of  the  Alps  called  Lynsburg,  not 
far  from  the  little  town  of  Weiiheim  on 
tlie  Neckar.  In  the  year  1080,  Beithold,  the 
proprietor  of  Lynsburg,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Limburg,  h  fi  his  paternal  mansion,  and  emi¬ 
grated  into  Brisgau  ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  ol'  B’reiburg,  upon  a  mountain 
in  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
village  of  Zahringen  stood,  he  built  a  castle 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  he 
called  by  the  name  of  the  village  below. 

The  popular  origin  of  the  house  of  Zahringen 
is,  perhaps,  loo  romantic  to  be  believed.  The 
forefathers  of  Berthold  w'ere  nothing  more 
than  common  charcoal-burners,  w’ho  dwelt  in 
forests  and  mountains,  and  existed  on  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  It  happened  that  one  of 
these  wood-burners,  after  having  collected  to¬ 
gether  his  pile  of  wood,  covered  it  over  with 
earth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  heat  from  ex¬ 
panding  itself  into  name,  and  thus  evaporate. 
When  the  wood  w^cis  reduced  to  the  requisite 
condition  and  removed,  he  found  to  his  great  as¬ 
tonishment,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  among  the 
ashes,  an  immense  mass  of  silver,  which  the  heat 
of  the  fite  had  extracted  from  tlie  earth.  His 
fortune  was  now  made,  and  he  continued  ex¬ 
tracting  silver,  w'hen  it  happened  that  a  king 
(the  legend  does  not  tell  us  his  name),  who 
liad  been  driven  from  his  country,  came  with 
his  family,  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hut,  where  he  announced  to  the  world 
that  he  would  make  a  duke  of  that  man,  and 
moreover  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
who  would  assist  him  in  regaining  his  crown. 
This  olTer  reached  the  ears  of  the  wood-burner, 
who,  ignorant  as  he  was,  had  instinct  enough 
to  know  that  money  must  be  the  first  object 
necessary  to  attain  this  end;  accordingly  he 
left  his  hut  with  a  bag  full  of  the  precious 
metal  on  his  shoulders,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  dethroned  monarch  thus  addressed 
him,  “  Sire  give  me  thy  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  make  me  duke  of  the  country  around  my 
hut,  and  I  will  give  thee  such  a  treasure  in 
silver  as  will  help  to  bring  thee  back  thy  king¬ 
dom.”  And  he  cast  the  bag  of  silver  at  the 
feet  of  the  astonished  monarch,  who,  seeing 
himself  already  reinstated  in  his  dominions, 
made  him  immediately  his  son-in-law,  and 
created  him  duke  of  the  land  he  coveted.  Al¬ 
ter  this,  his  wealth  went  on  increasing  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  was  enabled  to  build  castles 
and  towns,  and  among  others  those  of  Z&hring 
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[  and  Freiburg.  But  among  the  ignorant  and 
low-born  a  rapid  excess  of  opulence  often  be- 
I  gets  a  sensual  and  depraved  taste ;  and  this 
;  was  the  wood-burner’s  lot.  He  became  tyran- 
'  nical  and  cruel,  and  forgot  that  he  once  existed 
i  upon  dry  bread  and  water.  His  taste  grew  so 
I  corrupted  that  he  yearned  to  know  the  relish 
J  of  human  flesh,  and,  to  satisfy  his  horrible  de¬ 
sire,  he  ordered  his  cook  lo  roast  him  an  infant 
Unwillingly  did  the  servant  follow  his  cruel 
master’s  orders,  and  when  the  roasted  baby 
1  appeared  ujKjn  the  table,  the  inhuman  Duke 
i  was  so  horror-struck,  that  he  instantly  repented 
I  his  cruelty,  and  by  way  of  atoning  for  it, 

‘  elected  two  cloisters  in  the  Black  Forest,  which 
j  he  called  the  holy  Ruprecht  and  the  holy  Pe- 
;  ter,  boih  of  which  exist  to  this  day. 
j  The  castle  of  Zahringen  was  originally 
I  small,  but  strong.  When  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstaufen,  however,  made  its  way  to  the 
throne  of  Charlemagne,  and  Conrad  the 
Third,  one  of  the  members  of  that  family,  was 
elected  Emperor  ol  Germany,  the  Duke  Con¬ 
rad  of  Zahringen  refused  him  his  allegiance, 
upon  which  the  Emperor  despatched  his  bro- 
j  ther  Frederick  of  Suabia  to  exact  it  by  force, 

I  and  so  closely  besieged  the  Duke,  that  he  com- 
j  pelled  him  to  surrender  both  himself  and  cas- 
I  lie  to  the  besiegers.  The  Emperor  acted  gen¬ 
erously  towards  him,  and  reinstated  him  in  his 
possessions.  From  this  period  the  power  of 
the  Zahringen  family  increased,  but  the  Burg 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Counts  of  Freiburg,  and  afterwards  often 
changed  masters,  until  it  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  in  the  Black  Forest  The  ruin  is  now 
very  insignificant;  but  the  view  from  it  is 
magnificent,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  Dukes  of  Baden  still  take  their  second 
title  from  this  castle,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  fabulous  tales  attending  their  earliest  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  well  authenticated  that  this  illus¬ 
trious  family  springs  from  the  same  source  as 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Lorraine,  Hohen- 
zollern  and  Prussia.  Ethico  I.  Duke  of  the 
Allemani,  was  their  common  ancestor. 


Improved  Omnibcs. — An  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  egress  to  and  from  this  carriage,  now  so 
general  in  London  use,  has  been  patented  by  a 
Mr.  Hayman,  and  a  model  shown.  Instead  of  the 
steps  coming  down  directly  behind  from  the  door, 
their  place  is  supplied  by  a  platform  railed  off, 
and  protected  in  the  rear,  whilst  the  steps  are 
placed  laterally  towards  the  side  pavement. 
There  are  other  amendments  of  form,  and  the 
whole  appears  to  be  very  ingeniously  devised. 
— Lit.  Gai. 
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THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BY  MBS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  ibe  New  Monthly  Ma^tzine. 

Anothf.r,  and  another,  and  another  day 
pa.ssed  away,  but  no  more  was  heard  of 
Madame  de  Soissonac.  The  high  spirit  of 
the  Roberts  family,  on  which  they  particular¬ 
ly  prided  themselves,  rose  to  a  pitch  that  re¬ 
quired,  especially  in  the  more  easily  explod¬ 
ing  bosoms  of  the  ladies,  the  safety-valve  of 
vituperation,  to  preserve  them  from  burst¬ 
ing.  They  had  also  another  motive  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  subject  with  some  one  of 
their  acquaintance  whom  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  fair  but  perfidious  French  woman,  in 
order  to  discover  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  whether  others  had  received  the 
same  affront  as  themselves.  They  doubted, 
however,  for  some  time,  as  to  the  person  to 
whom  they  should  first  open  their  hearts 
on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Bretlow  would  have 
been  in  many  respects  the  most  eligible 
person  to  whom  they  could  have  addressed 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  really  intimate  with  Madame  de 
Soissonac,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
know  the  real  cause  of  her  abominable  be- 1 
havior.  But  then,  this  real  intimacy  had 
always  appeared  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  deal  of  real  affection,  and  it  was  not 
well  to  talk  to  any  body  on  the  subject, 
w'ho  was  likely  to  be  so  strongly  prejudiced 
as  Mrs.  Bretlow. 

“  No,  indeed,  mamma,”  said  Maria,  “  if 
you  go  to  Mrs.  Bretlow,  in  order  to  ask  her 
opinion  of  Madame  de  Soissonac,  I  will 
not  go  with  you.  I  don’t  know  how  the 
rest  of  the  family  may  feel,  but  I  have  too 
much  English  spirit  to  go  any  where  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  praises  of  a  person  who 
has  used  me  ill.” 

“  Well,  then,  w’ho  shall  we  go  to?”  re¬ 
turned  the  mother,  who  immediately  felt 
the  truth  of  this  sensible  observation.  ‘‘  1, 
for  my  part,  don’t  care  who  it  is,  so  that  it 
is  an  English  person,  who  will  have  com¬ 
mon  sense  enough  to  understand  what  one 
gays.  The  French  are  certainly  unaccount¬ 
ably  slow  of  comprehension  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  I  find  perpetually  from  their  answers, 
that  they  have  not  understood  one  word  in 
ten  that  I  have  said  to  them.  It  is  no  good 
to  talk  to  them.” 

”  Why  should  we  not  call  on  Lady 
Moreton  and  her  cousin?”  said  Agatha. 
“  There  cannot  be  two  more  charming  peo¬ 
ple  to  talk  to  on  any  subject,  and  as  they 
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visit  every  body  in  Paris  almost,  they  will 
certainly  be  able  to  tell  us,  if  any  one  can, 
the  reason  for  this  French  woman’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  at  the  same  time,  you  know,  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  our  natural  ladylike 
feelings  on  the  occasion  will  be  properly  re¬ 
peated  every  w  here.” 

‘‘To  be  sure,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
eagerly,  ‘‘  I  am  surprised  I  did  not  think  of 
them  at  first.  They  are  the  very  people  for 
us.  I  wonder  whether  Edward  would  like 
to  go  with  us?  They  always  seem  so  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  him.  Do  go  to  his  room,  Ma¬ 
ria,  and  ask  him  to  come  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  before  he  goes  out.  1  should  so  like 
him  to  go  with  us!  He  grows  handsomer 
and  more  elegant  every  day  of  his  life.  I 
would  defy  any  mother  not  to  be  proud  of 
such  a  son.” 

The  young  man  obeyed  the  summons  in¬ 
stantly,  having  just  completed  his  morning 
costume  for  the  Boulevards,  and  looking, 
as  his  mother  said,  like  a  Parisian  angel, 
only  with  a  lovely  English  color  in  his 
cheeks. 

‘‘  Edward,  dearest,  if  you  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,”  said  the  respectful  parent,  ‘‘  I  should 
like  you  to  go  with  us  this  morning  to  call 
on  Lady  Moreton  and  Lady  Forton. 
Though  they  are,  both  of  them,  always 
kindness  itself,  they  are  never  so  delighted 
to  see  us  as  when  you  are  of  tlie  party. 
Vou  will  go,  won’t  you  ?  We  are  going 
on  purpose  to  talk  to  them  a  little  about  the 
impertinent  behavior  of  that  extraordinary 
Madame  de  Soissonac,  and  I  should  like 
that  you  should  1  •  w  ith  us.  What  do  you 
say  to  it,  my  dear  ?” 

“  Why,  no,  ma’am,  thank  you,  I  think  I’d 
rather  not.  For,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Sois- 
sonacs  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  vast  deal  too 
absurd  to  talk  about ;  and  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  I  am  the  last  who  ought  to  enter 
upon  the  subject,”  said  the  young  man. 
coloring.  “  I  would  rather  not  go,  thank 
you.” 

‘‘  Good  gracious,  why  ?”  said  Agatha. 
“  What  can  you  have  to  do  with  it,  Ed¬ 
ward  ?” 

“What  can  you  mean,  Edward?”  cried 
Maria.  “  For  goodness  sake,  speak  out.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  you  must  not 
go  till  you  have  explained  yourself,”  said 
his  mother.  “  Perhaps,  Edward,  you  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  them  than  we  do. 
Do  tell  us  every  thing  that  you  have  heard, 
my  dear,  dear  Edw’ard.  It  is  cruel  to  keep 
us  in  the  dark  if  you  do  know  any  thing. 
I  must  beg  that  you  will  hide  nothing.” 
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Really,  mother,  I  know  very  little  about 
her,  for  I  can’t  say  I  have  ever  given  my¬ 
self  the  trouble  to  inquire.  But  if  you 
won’t  talk  too  much  about  it,  I  will  tell  yon 
what  I  have  reason  to  suspect ;  and  one  or 
two  fellows  of  my  acquaintance,  who  know 
old  Soissonac  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do, 
say  they  are  quite  sure  I  am  right.  The 
fact  is,  my  dear  ladies — it  is  very  absurd, 
you  know,  but  I  can’t  help  that — the  fact 
IS,  that  Monsieur  de  Soissonac,  the  tire¬ 
some  old  husband  of  our  pretty  friend,  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  jealous  of 
me.” 

“Jealous!”  exclaimed  all  the  three  la¬ 
dies  at  once.  “  Jealous  of  you,  Edward  ?” 

The  young  man  replied  to  them  all,  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  by  a  low  and 
graceful  bow',  and  then  turned  round,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  mirror  over  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece,  re-arranged  a  curl  upon  his  left 
temple,  which  the  playful  profundity  of  the 
salutation  had  displaced 

“  Is  it  possible  1”  exclaimed  his  mother, 
after  a  pause,  and  looking  at  him  with  an 
eye  that  seemed  to  say,  “  No  wonder !” 
And  then  she  sighed  very  deeply,  and  in  an 
accent  that  visions  of  crim.  con.  trials,  and 
tremendous  damages,  rendered  both  solemn 
and  melancholy,  she  added,  “  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  set  my  heart  at  ease,  and  tell  me  that 
he  has  no  reason  for  it !” 

“Nonsense,  ma’am  !”  returned  the  young 
man,  in  a  tone  of  very  spirited  indignation. 
“  How  can  you  suppose  that  1  should  so  far 
commit  myself  as  to  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  that?  I  alluded  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice 
to  poor  Madame  de  Soissonac.  Of  course 
you  must  perceive  from  what  I  have  said, 
though  I  have  not  violated  any  confidence 
of  any  kind — but  of  course  you  must  per¬ 
ceive  that  she  is  not  to  blame.  It  was  my 
duty  to  show  this,  but  you  must  please  to 
excuse  my  saying  any  thing  more  on  the 
subject.  It  is  very  wrong  to  ask  me.” 

“  It  is  very  shocking,  1  am  sure,  alto¬ 
gether,”  said  Agatha,  looking  very  grave. 
“  But  1  don’t  understand  exactly  how  her 
warning  us  off  her  premises  in  so  very  im¬ 
pertinent  a  manner,  can  do  any  good  in  the 
business.” 

“Don’t  you,  my  dear?”  returned  her 
brother  demurely,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
carpet. 

“  No,  certainly,”  said  Maria;  “on  the 
contrary,  if  she  is  behaving  as  she  ought  to 
do,  her  best  security  against  the  injurious 
suspicions  of  her  husband,  would  be  the 
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cultivating  an  intimacy  with  us.  I  think 
she  is  exceedingly  wrong,  indeed.” 

“Do  you,  my  dear?”  said  the  young 
man,  again  profiting  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
mirror.  “  1  am  sure  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  for  it.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  Edward,”  said  his  mo¬ 
ther,  “  this  obstinate  reserve  on  your  part 
is  exceedingly  ill-judged,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  How  can  we  know,  for  instance,  how 
we  ought  to  conduct  ourselves,  in  case  we 
meet  Aladame  de  Soissonac  accidentally  ? 
If,  as  Maria  says,  she  is  behaving  as  she 
ought  to  do,  there  is  every  reason  in  the 
world  that  we  should  treat  her  with  kind¬ 
ness,  feeling,  as  we  must  all  do,  that  whe¬ 
ther  right  or  wrong,  as  to  judgment,  her  de¬ 
clining  our  visits  must  be  from  the  very 
best  and  most  virtuous  of  motives,  poor 
dear  young  woman  1  But  if,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  Edward,  there  should  be  unhappily  any 
real  cause  for  her  husband’s  suspicions, 
just  think  of  the  incalculable  injury  you 
may  do  your  sisters,  by  letting  them  be 
seen  to  speak  to  her.  For  mercy’s  sake, 
my  dearest  Edward,  trust  to  our  discretion 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  judge  fairly  how 
we  ought  to  act.” 

“  I  would  recommend  you,  ma’am,  not 
to  push  yourselves  into  any  further  inti¬ 
macy  with  Madame  de  Soissonac — you 
really  must  excuse  n>y  not  being  more  ex¬ 
plicit,”  returned  Mr.  Edward  Roberts, 
looking  greatly  displeased  with  them  all. 
“  Your  questions  are  not  fair.” 

“  How  very  horrid  I”  cried  one  sister. 

“  Detestable  woman !”  exclaimed  the 
other. 

“  I  am  sure  that  the  sooner  we  leave 
Paris  the  better,”  ejaculated  the  mother. 

“  I  shall  not,  ma’am,  oppose  your  depart¬ 
ure,”  said  her  son,  “  you  may  depend  upon 
it ;  nor,  whatever  my  inclinations  may  dic¬ 
tate,  will  1  distress  iny  family  by  remaining 
behind  them,  and  all  1  require  in  return  for 
this  concession  is,  that  1  may  not  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  any  more  questions.” 

Having  pronounced  these  words  with 
much  more  gravity  than  was  usual  with 
him,  the  young  man  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

“  Oh,  goodness  gracious  I  have  mercy 
upon  us!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  towards 
the  ceiling.  “  Is  it  not  enough  to  break 
one’s  heart  to  find  one's  only  son  exposed 
to  such  temptations  ?  So  shocking,  too, 
for  his  sisters  to  listen  to  it!  Abominable 
hussy  !  How  dreadful  it  is  that  a  hand- 
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Koine  young  Englishman  can’t  show  himself 
in  Paris,  without  having  the  married  wo¬ 
men  behaving  in  this  way!  It  really  is 
perfectly  horrible.” 

“  It  is  no  good  to  fret  about  it,  mamma, 
in  that  way,”  said  Agatha.  “  We  all  know 
that  Edward  is  particularly  handsome,  and 
it  will  be  lucky  for  him  if  this  is  the  only 
French  woman  that  attacks  him.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  heart  that  they  are  one  and  all 
capable  of  it.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  returned  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  a 
tone  of  less  profound  despair,  “  we  all  know 
but  too  well,  I  am  afraid,  what  depraved 
creatures  French  women  are — nor  will  I 
pretend  to  deny  that  if  one  could  bring 
one’s  mind  to  say  that  any  man’s  perfections 
could  be  an  excuse  for  such  abominable 
conduct,  my  son  Edward  is  the  man.  But 
1  beg  you  both  to  observe,  my  dears,  that  1 
don’t  say  this  with  the  least  at6m  of  a 
thought  towards  meaning  that  any  such 
thing  can  be  excused.  We  English  know 
better.  But  here,  to  be  sure,  the  case  is 
altogether  different.  God  forbid  I  should 
ever  be  unjust  to  any  woman.  And  upon 
the  whole,  I  can’t  say  but  what  I  think  it 
might  be,  as  Maria  says,  the  surest  way  to 
stop  such  a  report,  if  we,  that  is,  without 
Edward,  of  course,  but  if  we  three  were  to 
keep  going  on  to  all  her  balls  as  long  as  we 
do  stay  here ;  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  I 
could  do,  after  all,  w’ould  be  to  get  Lady 
Moreton  or  Lady  Forton  to  give  Madame 
de  Soissonac  a  hint  about  it.  I  am  sure  I 
don’t  know  what  use  it  was  to  have  those 
last  new  dresses  if  we  don’t  go  there — for 
the  embassy  people  still  mean  to  go  on  in 
the  same  impertinent  way,  that’s  quite  clear. 
We  shall  never  get  there  above  once  in  a 
month  at  the  very  most.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  not 
to  give  up  Madame  de  Soissonac.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  observed  Agatha,  “  the 
best  thing  w’e  can  do  now  is,  to  try  and  get 
a  good  talk  with  Lady  Moreton  and  her 
cousin.  We  shall  be  sure  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing,  and  it  is  very  possible,  I  think,  that 
it  may  end  by  our  going  without  poor  Ed¬ 
ward  to  the  Soissonac  ball  on  Tuesday. 
Come,  Maria!  let  us  put  on  our  things — 
the  carriage  will  be  here  directly.” 


On  reaching  the  splendid  mansion  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  which  the  titled  cousins 
had  their  very  showy  apartment,  the  Ro¬ 
bertses  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  in¬ 


formed  that  they  were  both  at  home.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  on  entering  the  spacious  drawing¬ 
room,  they  found  no  one  in  it,  save  a  young 
girl  in  deep  mourning,  whom  they  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  before,  and  who  seemed  almost  lost 
in  its  ball-room-like  extent.  She  looked  a 
little  frightened,  as  if  unaccustomed  to  the 
task  of  receiving  strangers,  but  she  rose, 
and  begged  them  to  sit,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  she  considered  herself  at  home, 
and  bound  to  do  the  honors  of  the  saloon, 
till  the  mistress  of  it  appeared. 

She  was  very  young  for  such  an  office — 
certainly  not  more  than  seventeen,  and 
looked  younger  still,  from  the  great  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  dress,  and  the  almost  child¬ 
ish  manner  in  which  her  pretty  brown  hair 
was  combed  away  from  her  face,  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  hang  with  its  closely  curled  ends 
behind  her  ears.  Perhaps  it  w'ould  be  im¬ 
possible  to  hit  upon  a  less  becoming  mode 
of  arranging  a  young  head  than  that  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  dark-eyed  stranger.  The  regu¬ 
lar  features  and  delicate  complexion,  the 
large  and  brilliant  eyes, — nay,  even  the 
reddest  lips  and  whitest  teeth  that  ever  were 
seen,  could  scarcely  atone  for  the  look  of 
naked  boldness  which  this  merciless  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  fair  and  ample  forehead  pro¬ 
duced. 

“  La!  what  an  ugly  girl,”  whispered  Ag¬ 
atha  to  Maria.  “  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
fright  ?” 

“Never!”  was  the  satisfactory  reply. 
“  Never  since  I  was  born  !” 

“  I  will  go  and  tell  my  aunt  Moreton,” 
said  the  young  stranger,  leaving  the  room 
as  soon  as  the  party  had  seated  themselves. 
The  moment  her  slight  young  figure  had 
become  safely  invisible  by  the  closing  of 
the  door  behind  her,  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ters  exclaimed  in  chorus, 

“  Who  in  the  world  can  this  be?  I  nev¬ 
er  heard  she  had  a  niece.” 

“  Isn’t  she  ugly  ?”  w  hispered  Maria. 

“Humph!”  returned  her  mamma,  to 
w’hom  the  question  was  addressed  ;  “  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  she  is  absolutely  ugly. 
She  is  quite  a  girl,  you  know,  as  yet,  per¬ 
fectly  a  child  ;  but  when  she  is  grown  up, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  be 
called  handsome.  Those  eyes  will  tell, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  They  are  abso- 
i  lutely  magnificent.” 

j  “Grown  up,  ma’am!”  returned  Maria, 
!  “  why  she  is  as  tall  as  a  house  already ! 
I  She  is  taller  than  Agatha,  take  my  word 
j  for  it.” 

i  “  Nonsense,  Maria  !”  said  the  eldest  sis 
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ter.  “  She  is  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post, 
but  I  am  positive  she  is  not  so  tall  as  1  am. 
I  agree  with  mamma,  however,  now  I  have 
given  her  a  second  glance.  I  don’t  think 
she  would  be  so  very  ugly  if  her  hair  were 
not  strained  off  her  forehead  so.  And  I’ll 
tell  you  what,  she  has  the  prettiest  foot  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  Did  you  look  at  it  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  did  look  at  it,”  replied  her  sister, 
with  a  sneer.  “  That  is  so  like  you,  Aga¬ 
tha.  You  fancy  every  foot  that  is  small 
must  be  pretty,  which,  as  I  often  tell  you, 
is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world.  Any 
artist  would  tell  you  so.  I  can’t  endure 
those  little  unmeaning  Chinese  feet.  They 
always  strike  me  as  being  much  more  like 
a  deformity  than  a  beauty.  I  can  see  no 
beauty  in  her  feet,  I  confess.” 

Perhaps,  as  ”  Bailey  junior”  would  say, 
M  iss  Agatha  had  not  rather  small  feet,  and 
her  sister  rather  the  contrary,  “  Oh,  no!” 

Before  the  elder  Miss  Roberts  could  reply 
to  the  artistic  observation  of  the  younger, 
the  drawing-room  door  was  re-opened,  and 
Lady  Forton  entered. 

“  My  cousin  will  be  here  directly,”  said 
her  ladyship,  courteously  extending  first 
one  hand,  and  then  the  other  to  receive  the 
offered  salutations  of  the  Roberts  family ; 
“  but  at  this  moment  she  is  under  the  hands 
of  a  rnantua-rnaker,  and  cannot  stir  an  inch.” 

Either  because  Lady  Moreton  was  the 
widow  of  a  peer,  whereas  her  cousin,  Lady 
Forton,  was  only  the  wife  of  a  baronet 
(from  whom  she  was  separated  on  account 
of  a  recently  discovered  incompatibility  of 
temper),  or  because  the  income  of  the  widow 
was  treble  that  of  the  w  ife,  the  former  lady 
was  considered  as  so  much  the  principal 
person  in  the  establishment,  that  all  visits 
were  presumed  to  be  made  to  her  in  the 
first  instance.  But  now  Mrs.  Roberts  has¬ 
tened  to  assure  the  elegant  Lady  Forton, 
who  was  always  by  far  the  most  elaborately 
dressed  person  of  the  two,  that  she  hoped 
Lady  Moreton  would  not  hurry  herself  on 
their  account,  for  that  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  Lady  Forton  made  them  all  much  too 
happy  to  permit  their  w  ishing  for  any  other. 
And  then  the  weather  having,  as  a  matter 
of  cour.se,  received  its  daily  offering  of  ob¬ 
servation,  Mr.s.  Roberts,  assuming  a  tone 
of  easy  intimacy,  said,  “  Who  was  that 
charming  young  person.  Lady  Forton,  whom 
we  found  here  w  hen  we  came  in  ?  I  do 
not  think  we  ever  saw  her  before,  did  we  ? 
And,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  called  Lady 
Moreton  her  aunt.” 

”  No,  Mrs.  Roberts,  I  do  not  believe  ycu 
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ever  saw  her  before ;  she  has  only  been 
with  us  about  a  week,”  replied  Lady  For¬ 
ton. 

”  A  niece  of  Lady  Moreton’s,  is  she?” 
returned  the  curious  visiter. 

‘‘  Yes,  she  is  a  niece  of  my  cousin’s,” 
was  the  reply.  ”  Her  sister’s  daughter.” 

“  Do  you  not  reckon  her  very  handsome. 
Lady  Forton?  May  I  ask  her  name?”  re¬ 
sumed  the  persevering  Mrs.  Roberts. 

‘‘  Her  name  is  Bertha  Harrington,”  re¬ 
plied  Lady  Forton,  coldly,  and  without 
deeming  it  necessary,  as  it  seemed,  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  any  discussion  concerning  her 
beauty.  Mrs.  Roberts  had  discernment 
enough  to  perceive  that  whether  handsome 
or  ugly,  the  young  lady  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  favorite  with  her  aunt’s 
cousin,  in  consequence  of  which  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  observe  (as  Lady  Forton  was 
rather  plump),  ”  that  to  be  sure  it  was  a 
pity  the  young  lady  should  be  so  lamenta¬ 
bly  thin,  a  defect  which,  in  her  opinion, 
was  quite  enough  to  destroy  the  eifect  of 
any  beauty  in  the  world,  for  that  there 
could  be  no  softness,  no  roundness  of 


But  ere  she  could  finish  her  speech, 
Lady  Moreton  entered,  followed  by  the 
thin  young  niece  herself.  Lady  Moreton 
was  not  only  the  nobler  and  richer  lady, 
but  she  was  also  by  much  the  most  chatty 
and  conversable,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  gossips  that  ever  lived,  and  caring 
but  little,  at  this  period  of  her  career,  who 
was  the  listener,  provided  always  that  it 
was  some  one  who  thought  it  worth  while 
to  listen  patiently.  Mrs.  and  the  two  Miss 
Robertses  were  great  favorites  with  her ; 
for  the  gossip  of  a  peeress  was,  in  their  es¬ 
timation,  so  greatly  superior  in  interest  to 
any  commoner  gossip,  that  they  all  three 
hung  upon  her  accents,  as  if  they  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  a  Siren.  It  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  uncommon  for  her  ladyship  to  find 
among  the  travelling  English  a  good  many 
who  evinced  the  same  species  of  partiality  ; 
but  ‘‘  use  lessens  marvel,”  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  that  the  halo  which  her 
dowager  coronet  threw  round  her  conver¬ 
sation,  evaporated  after  a  few  months’  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her,  so  that  in  general, 
it  was  her  last  made  friends  and  intimates 
that  she  liked  the  best.  And  this  flattering 
pre-eminence  the  Roberts  family  had  not 
yet  lost.  It  was  therefore  with  very  fasci¬ 
nating  cordiality  that  their  visit  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  her. 

‘‘  How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.  Roberts  ?  IIow' 
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d’ye  do,  my  dears.  Pretty  bonnets,  upon 
my  word.  Here,  you  see,  I  have  got  a 
young  niece  come  to  visit  me — Miss  Ber¬ 
tha  Harrington  is  her  name.  I  don’t 
know  whether  your  young  ladies  will  like 
her.  She  is  rather  dull  by  way  of  a  com¬ 
panion  just  now,  that’s  the  truth.  She  has 
just  lost  her  mother,”  she  added  in  a  half 
whisper  to  Mrs.  Roberts.  But  if  it  was  in-j 
tended  to  be  unheard  by  poor  Bertha  the 
purpose  failed,  which  was  made  evident  by  , 
the  rush  of  tears  which  filled  her  eyes,  and  i 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  she  rose  | 
from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  placed  | 
herself,  and  left  the  room.  “There  she  | 
goes  again,  Sophy,”  continued  Lady  More- ! 
ton,  now  addressing  herself  to  her  cousin,  j 
“  Upon  my  honor  I  shall  be  worn  to  death  i 
if  she  goes  on  so !  Her  mother  was  my  j 
own  sister,  the  only  sister  I  ever  had,  and 
therefore,  of  course  her  sudden  death  has, 
naturally,  almost  broken  my  heart;  and 
then  just  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts, 
what  it  has  been  for  me,  in  addition  to  my 
suflTerings  as  a  sister,  to  have  to  bear  with 
this  poor  weak-spirited  girl,  who  positively 
never  passes  an  hour  of  the  day  without 
shedding  tears,  more  or  less ;  does  she, 
Sophy  t” 

“.Most  assuredly  she  does  not,”  replied 
liady  Forton  with  a  sneer,  which  spoke 
plainly  enough  the  sort  of  sympathy  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  the 
motherless  girl. 

“  How  long  we  shall  be  able  to  endure 
it  Heaven  knows,”  resumed  Lady  More- 
ton.  “  Poor  Sophy  bears  it  better  than  I 
do,  for  her  temper  is  perfectly  angelic;  and 
every  one  knows,  I  can’t  charge  myself 
with  being  particularly  ill-tempered  neither. 
I  can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Roberts,  that  I  have 
suffered  enough  in  my  time.  Poor  Lord 
Moreton,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  my 
father,  would  certainly  have  been  the  death 
of  any  woman  who  had  not  had  a  good 
temper.  But  from  iny  earliest  childhood  1 
have  always  loved  nothing  in  the  world  so 
well  as  being  gay  and  happy  ;  and,  Heaven 
knows,  I  managed  to  have  my  little  private 
theatre,  and  iny  public  breakfasts  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  my  pretty  balls,  kept  up  con¬ 
stantly  through  it  all.  I  couldn’t  have  had 
a  bad  temper  with  such  a  husband  as  mine, 
to  have  managed  in  this  way  for  years  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  and  never  to  have  disappointed 
any  of  my  friends  of  a  single  f6te  ;  not  one, 
I  give  you  my  honor.  I  could  not  have 
had  a  bad  temper,  could  1  ?” 

“  Why,  no,  no !”  exclaimed  both  the 


Miss  Robertses  in  a  breath,  w’hile  Mrs. 
Roberts,  after  a  moment’s  meditation, 
which  must  have  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  her  opinion,  gravely  replied,  “I 
really  do  think.  Lady  Moreton,  that  you 
too,  as  well  as  your  cousin,  Lady  Forton, 
must  have  had  the  temper  of  an  angel,  I  do 
indeed.” 

“  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  that  is  exactly 
what  1  have  been  very  often  told  ;  and  I 
leave  you  to  judge,  Airs.  Roberts,  what  a 
person  with  my  gay,  happy  temper  must  suf¬ 
fer  from  having  this  poor  dismal  girl  for 
ever  and  for  ever  before  rny  eyes !  I  do 
assure  you  that  I  believe  it  is  killing  me 
by  inches.” 

“  But,  my  dearest  Lady  Aloreton,  this 
must  not  be !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts 
warmly,  and  delighted  beyond  measure  at 
the  confidential  tone  in  which  the  dowager 
countess  addressed  her. 

“  All  Paris  ought  to  make  a  remon¬ 
strance  !”  cried  the  equally  touched  Agatha. 

“  O  dear  me,  it  is  quite  shocking,” 
moaned  the  sentimental  Maria. 

“  It  is  very  bad,  isn’t  it?”  resumed  her 
ladyship,  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  seeming  greatly  inclined  to  laugh,  as  if 
to  prove  how  totally  unfit  her  happy  temper 
was  for  such  dismal  companionship.  Lady 
Forton  sighed  deeply,  and  pressed  her  fore¬ 
head  with  her  delicate  hand. 

“  Ah !  there  it  is,  you  see.  Poor  Sophy 
has  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  bear  it  as  I 
do.  It  will  kill  her,  my  g(X><l  friends,  it 
will  positively  kill  her.  .\nd  then  just 
think  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding 
what  to  do  with  her  when  we  go  out ! 
Though  the  child  is  sent  here  already,  my 
sister  has  not  been  dead  above  a  fortnight, 
so  that  for  the  present  moment  you  see  1 
lose  nothing,  because  I  have  no  full  dress 
mourning  made  ;  but  the  dress-maker  tells 
me  that  every  thing  w'ill  be  ready  by  to¬ 
morrow  night ;  and  then  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done  with  Miss  Ber¬ 
tha  !  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  wild  !” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dearest  Lady 
Moreton,  I  must  blame  you  for  inviting 
her  !”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  encouraged  by 
jthis  confidential  communication  to  assume 
the  tone  of  reproving  friendship.  “  Know¬ 
ing  your  own  charming  character  and  con¬ 
stitution,  how  could  you  think  of  undertak¬ 
ing  such  a  charge  ? 

“  God  bless  you,  my  good  woman,  I 
never  did  think  of  it,”  replied  the  dowager 
countess,  warming  in  her  turn  into  a  for¬ 
getfulness  of  etiquette. 
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The  Miss  Robertses  were  a  good  deal 
shocked  at  hearing  their  mamma  called  a 
“good  woman;”  this  feeling,  however, 
was  soon  conquered,  not  by  the  feigned 
interest  which  had  hitherto  been  their 
usual  offering  at  the  dowager’s  footstool, 
but,  from  genuine  curiosity,  which  was 
thoroughly  awakened  as  she  proceeded. 

“  Heaven  knows,”  said  she,  “  I  might 
have  lived  a  hundred  years  before  1  had 
ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  But  by  all 
1  can  learn  from  this  poor  blubbering  girl, 
my  sister  died  very  suddenly — very  une.x- 
pectedly  indeed,  and  Sir  Christopher  Har¬ 
rington,  that’s  her  husband,  you  know,  was 
so  horribly  shocked  and  frightened  at  it, 
that,  as  well  as  I  can  understand,  he  gave 
orders  to  have  mourning  made  for  the 
child  (Bertha  is  his  only  child)  without  an 
hour’s  delay,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly 
covered  with  bombazine  and  crape,  he 
sent  her  off  with  his  lawyer,  and  an  elderly 
female  servant,  who  has  always  waited  on 
her,  with  orders  to  bring  her  to  me  !  I  am 
sure  his  grief  must  have  made  him  mad, 
poor  man,  or  he  never  would  have  thought 
of  doing  any  thing  so  distracted.” 

“  Distracted  and  distracting!”  murmured 
Lady  Forton,  again  applying  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  ready  to  sink. 

“  There  it  is,  you  see,”  resumed  Lady 
Moreton,  “  my  poor  dear  cousin  Sophy, 
who  has  devoted  herself  to  me,  and  who  is 
the  greatest  comfort  to  me,  and  who  sets 
off  all  my  parties  delightfully,  looking  so 
divinely  handsome  as  she  does  when  she  is 
dressed — ^just  think  what  it  must  be  to  such  a 
temper  as  mine  to  see  her  overcome  in  that 
way  I  I  mmt  give  a  fancy  ball  the  week 
after  next.  Every  body  expects  it,  and  1 
am  sure  I  hope  that  your  daughters  will 
come,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  your  son  also;  he 
is  really  a  fine-looking  young  man.  Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  just  imagine  what  my  cou¬ 
sin  Sophy  will  be  fit  for,  if  she  is  to  live 
with  this  unlucky  girl  before  her  eyes  from 
this  time  to  that.  The  whole  thing  will  be 
as  flat  as  ditch-water,  I  know  it  will  I” 

“  Would  that  I  knew  how  to  help  you, 
my  dear  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  mourn¬ 
fully. 

“  Well,  you  see,  that  would  be  bad 
enough,  wouldn’t  it  ?”  resumed  Lady  More- 
ton;  “but  what’s  that,  1  should  like  to 
know,  compared  to  what  we  have  got  to 
look  forward  to  afterwards  ?  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  what  the  lawyer  said,  that  Sir 
Christopher  expects  we  should  keep  her 
here,  for  he  coolly  mentioned,  just  as  if  it 
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could  be  any  object  to  me,  you  know,  that 
her  father  had  settled  five  hundred  a  year 
on  her,  four  of  which  was  to  be  paid  for 
her  board  ;  as  if  I  should  care  three  straws 
whether  she  paid  or  not.  If  she  were  a 
fine,  handsome,  lively  girl,  that  could  help 
j  us  on  with  our  parties,  she  might  spend  the 
whole  five  hundred  upon  her  dress,  and 
welcome,  for  we  should  both  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  be  glad  to  have  her.  But  such  a 
girl  as  that  1  I  really  do  feel  that  she  is 
killing  me  by  inches.” 

“  My  poor  dear  lady  1  I  am  sure  my 
heart  aches  for  you  1”  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
wringing  her  hands  together,  and  looking 
as  dolorous  as  if  all  her  own  family  were 
condemned  to  death  by  inches  also. 

“  You  are  a  very  kind-hearted  woman, 
Mrs.  Roberts,”  resumed  her  ladyship, 
“  and  it  really  is  a  comfort  to  open  one’s 
heart  to  you  ;  but  I  can’t  help  laughing 
either,  at  the  thoughtful  slyness  of  Sir 
Christopher.  VV^iat  do  you  think  of  his 
ordering  his  lawyer  to  tell  me  that  in  case 
he  did  not  marry  again  (and  he  is  just 
forty  years  old,  observe),  but  in  case  he 
does  not  marry  again,  this  girl  will  have 
the  whole  of  his  unentailed  property, 
amounting,  the  man  said,  to  at  least  three 
thousand  a  year.  Now  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  this  message  was  sent  in  order  to 
tempt  me  to  keep  her  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  an  heiress  to  take  about  with  me, 
which  every  body  in  this  country  knows  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  having  a  fine 
piece  of  preferment  in  one’s  gift.  But  1 
am  too  well  off,  and  stand  t(X)  well  in  Paris 
to  care  a  farthing  about  it.  It  was  cleverly 
thought  of,  too,  for  most  people  would  give 
a  great  deal  for  it,  though  I  would  not  give 
a  button.” 

Hitherto,  Mrs.  Roberts  had  continued  to 
listen  to  her  illustrious  friend  with  a  well- 
sustained  air  of  affectionate,  yet  respectful 
interest,  which  really  did  her  great  credit, 
being  precisely  the  aspect  most  likely  to 
obtain  what  she  wished,  namely,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  her  ladyship’s  condescending 
familiarity,  which  not  only  gratified  her 
feelings  at  the  moment,  but  gave  her  a 
treasure  of  noble  anecdotes,  which  she  de¬ 
termined  carefully  to  hoard  up  for  future 
use.  But  as  Lady  Moreton  drew  near  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  above  quoted, 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Roberts  began  to  wander. 
First,  they  ceased  to  meet  those  of  the  no¬ 
ble  speaker,  and  then  they  appeared  to  avoid 
her  face  altogether,  till  at  length  they  finally 
settled  themselves  on  the  carpet,  and  she 
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remained  unconsciously  a  perfect  model  of 
meditation,  and  as  silent  as  a  statue. 

For  some  time  after  this  alteration  took 
place,  the  dowager  countess  continued  to 
harangue,  but  at  length  she  paused  to  take 
breath,  a  variation  which  seemed  to  rouse 
Mrs.  Roberts  from  her  reverie,  for  she  in¬ 
stantly  rose,  and  in  rather  a  hurried  man¬ 
ner  began  to  take  her  leave. 

Both  Agatha  and  Maria,  meanwhile,  had 
been  endeavoring  in  a  very  praiseworthy 
manner,  to  keep  on  something  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  elegant  Lady  Forton,  but 
this,  though  it  was  very  hard  work,  had  not 
so  completely  occupied  their  attention,  as  to 
prevent  their  keeping  their  ears  on  the 
alert,  to  learn  in  what  manner  their  mam¬ 
ma  would  introduce  the  subject  of  Madame 
de  Soissonac’s  delinquency,  and  what  de¬ 
gree  of  information  she  would  obtain  in  re¬ 
turn.  But  when  she  rose  thus  suddenly 
without  having  alluded  to  the  subject  at 
all,  they  exchanged  glances,  knit  their 
brows,  and  looked  exceedingly  angry  ;  but 
perceiving  that  their  negligent  parent  was 
actually  backing  towards  the  door,  they  e.x- 
changed  another  glance,  and  then  Agatha 
said,  in  rather  a  louder  voice  than  she  usu¬ 
ally  deemed  proper  in  the  presence  of  a  i 
countess, 

“  Stop  one  moment,  mamma  !  I  should 
so  like  to  ask  their  ladyships  if  they  are 
going  to  Madame  de  Soissonac’s  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  because  we  want  so  particularly 
to  know'.” 

**  On  Tuesday  next  ?”  returned  Lady 
Moreton.  “  Yes,  to  be  sure  w’e  are,  child  ; 
w'e  always  go  there  every  Tuesday.  She 
gives  some  of  the  best  parties  in  Paris,  and 
I  don’t  care  a  straw  for  the  looms.  What 
made  you  ask  the  question,  mademoiselle?” 

Agatha  felt  that  she  had  got  herself  into 
a  scrape.  She  did  not  at  all  like  having  to 
say  that  Madame  de  Soissonac  had  warned 
them  off,  but  she  could  not  now  avoid  it, 
and  therefore  replied  with  a  little  scornful 
laugh, 

“  That  Madame  de  Soissonac  appeared 
to  have  taken  offence  at  something  they 
had  said  or  done,  for  that  she  had  distinct¬ 
ly  told  them  the  evening  before,  that  she 
wras  going  to  make  some  alterations  in  her 
parties,  which  would  prevent  her  being 
able  to  receive  them  on  Tuesday,  and  yet 
it  was  plain  that  she  had  not  said  the  same 
to  other  people.” 

“  Really !”  said  Lady  Moreton  and  Lady 
Forton  in  chorus.  And  the  eyebrows  of 
both  ladies  gradually  raised  themselves  con¬ 


siderably  higher  than  usual  on  their  fore¬ 
heads.  Their  look  and  manner  altogether, 
were  indeed  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the 
Robertses.  Their  two  ladyships  evidently 
received  it  as  a  fact  which  admitted  of  no 
contradiction,  that  Madame  de  Soissonac 
intended  to  affront  them. 

‘‘Is  it  not  very  strange?”  said  Agatha, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  indignation. 

‘‘  I  don’t  know.  I’m  sure,  my  dear,”  re¬ 
plied  Lady  Moreton.  “  Perhaps  she  did 
not  like  the  look  of  your  dresses  last  night? 
That  would  be  quite  enough,  I  promise 
you.  She  never  can  bear  shabby  dresses.’' 

‘‘Not  like  the  look  of  our  dresses!” 
were  the  words  which  most  assuredly 
would  have  risen  to  the  lips  of  each  of  the 
Robertses,  had  they  not  all  been  too  well- 
behaved  to  repeat  the  words  of  a  countess 
in  her  presence.  For  a  moment  they  were 
all  silent,  and  then  Mrs.  Roberts  articulated, 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  gentleness,  “  I 
don’t  think  it  could  have  been  that.” 

And  the  poor  lady  remembered,  not  with¬ 
out  a  disagreeable  twinge,  that  all  their 
dresses  were  both  new*  and  cosily,  and, 
alas!  that  none  of  them  had  been  paid  for. 
The  tw'o  young  ladies,  also,  were  a  good 
deal  disgusted,  and  very  naturally  so,  at  the 
suggestion,  but  they  only  smiled,  upon 
which  Lady  Moreton  rejoined, 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know’ — I  am  sure  I  can’t 
tell — it  is  impossible  to  say,”  concluding 
these  satisfactory  remarks  with  a  conde¬ 
scending  nod  to  each  of  them,  adding, 
‘‘  Good  by — good  by — don’t  let  us  keep 
you  standing,”  which  of  course  meant, 
‘‘  Don’t  keep  me  standing.”  A  hint  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  understood  to  induce  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  her  daugliters  to  retreat  with¬ 
out  further  ceremony. 


The  two  young  ladies  re-entered  their 
carriage  with  feelings  a  good  deal  irritat¬ 
ed  ;  but  Agatha’s  first  words,  which  were, 
“Horrid  old  woman;”  and  Maria's  first 
words,  which  were,  “  How  I  do  detest  that 
sort  of  pride  and  condescension  mixed  up 
together,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
winch  one  is  going  to  have  !”  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  so  sympathetic  a  return  fnim  their 
mamma,  as  they  might  naturally  have  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  the  fact  w'as,  that  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Mrs.  Roberts’s  faculties  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  upon  a  speculation  that 
concerned  the  future,  that  she  had  little 
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or  no  attention  left  to  bestow  upon  the 
present. 

In  a  general  way  Mrs.  Roberts  was  far 
from  being  reserved  towards  her  daughters, 
and  since  their  arrival  in  Paris,  this  unre¬ 
serve  had  decidedly  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  The  phrase  by  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  she  was  wont  to  express  her  intention 
of  taking  or  rather  of  hearing  an  opinion, 
had  almost  invariably  been,  “  Of  course 
the  father  of  a  family  ought  to  be  consulted 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ’  it  was 
now  generally  changed  for,  “  Young  people 
have  eyes  in  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
elders,”  a  difference  which  displayed  a  very 
judicious  power  of  distinction  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Roberts  ;  for  whereas  Mr.  Roberts 
was  very  likely  to  agree  with  her,  in  days 
of  yore,  upon  most  subjects  of  economy  and 
expenditure,  the  young  ladies  were  morally 
certain  to  do  so  now  ;  which  must  already 
liave  become  obvious  to  the  reader,  from 
sundry  little  traits  which  have  been  cit¬ 
ed,  relative  both  to  mother  and  daughters. 
But  now,  this  delightful  unreserve  seemed 
to  have  vanished,  for  all  that  the  poor  girls 
could  get  in  return  for  repealed  bursts  of 
the  most  confidential  openness  on  their  part, 
was  this, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dears,  but  I 
really  w'as  thinking  of  something  el.se,  and 
I  don’t  quite  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.” 

“  What  is  it,  mamma?”  said  Agatha. 

”  What  is  it,  mamma?”  said  Maria. 

But  this  question,  direct  as  it  was,  did 
not  help  them  a  bit, 'for  though  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  did  not  look  the  least  angry,  the  smile 
which  she  gave  first  to  one,  and  then  to  the 
other  in  return,  was  of  so  vacant  and  un¬ 
meaning  a  character,  as  more  to  increase 
their  uncertainty,  than  to  remove  it.  How¬ 
ever,  they  behaved  with  great  good  sense 
on  the  occasion,  merely  giving  each  other 
a  little  kick,  which  was  made  perfectly  in¬ 
telligible  by  the  words,  “It’s  no  use;”’ 
which  they  uttered  without  restraint,  and, 
in  fact,  without  the  least  wish  that  Mrs. 
Roberts  would  notice,  or  even  hear  them. 

But  whatever  the  young  ladies  might 
think  of  it,  their  mamma  did  not  deserve 
to  be  accused  of  caprice.  She  really  had  a 
great  deal  to  think  of,  and  that  too  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  kind. 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Roberts  at  this 
time  w’as  certainly  one  of  some  ditliculty 
and  embarrassment.  Though  the  ready 
wit  of  her  daughters,  acting  upon  her  own 
sagacious  judgment,  had  relieved  her  from 
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the  sudden  difficulty  produced  by  the  de¬ 
mand  of  Mademoiselle  Amabel,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  had  received  and  paid  too  many  bills 
in  the  course  of  her  life,  not  to  feel,  in  the 
very  midst  of  her  triumph  at  getting  rid  of 
the  dun,  that  the  relief  was  but  temporary. 
Moreover,  though  she  did  not  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  tease  the  poor  girls  by  talking 
about  it.  Mademoiselle  Amabel’s  account 
was  not  the  only  one  which  lay  concealed 
in  the  recesses  of  her  writing-desk.  The 
elegant  Edward  had  not  reached  the  pinna¬ 
cle  on  which  he  stood,  as  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  Englishmen  who  walked  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  without  having  been  obliged  to  ask 
his  proud  mother  for  a  little  assistance, 
which  assistance  had  been  given,  not  only 
in  the  shape  of  all  the  ready  money  she 
could  spare,  but  also  by  her  telling  him 
that  if  he  would  leave  om  of  his  tailor’s 
bills  with  her,  she  would  take  care  some¬ 
how  or  other,  to  get  it  paid  before  very 
long.  Moreover,  though  such  trifles  were 
not  of  sufficient  consequence,  seriously  to 
torment  any  person  with  so  respectable  an 
income  as  she  had  the  command  of,  she 
could  not  help  recollecting  sometimes,  with 
rather  an  uncomfortable  consciousness,  that 
the  butter  and  cream  bill  had  been  suffered 
to  run  on  a  good  while;  and  also  that  Mr. 
Roberts  had  given  her  money  expressly  to 
pay  a  wine-bill,  which  she  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  and  suffered  the  money  to  melt 
away  out  of  her  fingers,  she  really  did  not 
know  for  what. 

But  there  was  something  a  great  deal  worse 
than  all  this,  which  weighed  upon  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Roberts.  She  had  been  for  above 
twenty  years  in  the  habit  of  assuring  her 
husband,  children,  and  as  many  people  as 
would  listen  to  her,  that  she  was  one  of  the 
best  managers  that  ever  lived  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  a  great  many  people  con¬ 
sulted  her  in  a  very  flattering  manner  upon 
points  of  economy,  and  that  her  husband 
trusted  all  domestic  affairs  to  her  without 
reserve.  Could  she  qiiietly  have  gone  into 
prison  for  these  trouble.stmie  little  debts, 
without  any  body’s  knowing  any  thing 
about  it,  she  would  have  suffered  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,  in  comparison  to  what  she 
sometimes  endured  now,  when  she  thought 
what  little  chance  there  was  that  she  should 
ever  get  clear  of  them,  without  confessing 
their  existence  to  Mr.  Roberts.  This  idea 
tormented  her  perpetually,  and  the  more 
so,  of  course,  because  she  would  not  in¬ 
dulge  herself  with  the  relief  of  confiding  it 
to  her  daughters.  Why  was  it  then,  that 
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although  nothing  in  the  world  had  occur-] ever  attained  a  more  thoroughly  independ- 
red  to  alter  this  position  of  things,  and  al-  ent  situation  in  their  domestic  circle  than 
though  she  had  ail  the  vexation  of  Madame  Mrs.  Roberts.  Nobody,  not  even  Edward, 
de  Soissonac’s  offensive  conduct,  and  the  unless  he  pretended  to  be  half  in  joke,  ever 
unceremonious  commentary  of  the  Ladies  ventured  to  contradict  her.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Moreton  and  Forton  upon  it,  to  add  to  her  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  knew  that  he 
annoyances — why  was  it  that  her  counte-  had  a  great  deal  better  not.  His  life,  as 
nance  expressed  so  very  benign  a  degree  he  managed  it,  was  by  no  means  a  very  un- 
of  satisfaction  ?  comfortable  one,  though  he  hated  being 

It  was  not  for  nothing,  gentle  reader,  scolded  as  much  as  most  men  ;  for,  with- 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  that  morning  heard  out  absolutely  yielding  up  the  power  of 
enough  to  occupy  her  mind  by  night  and  seeing,  hearing,  and  guessing  from  day  to 
by  day  for  some  time  to  come,  without  day,  what  was  going  on  around  him,  he 
leaving  her  any  leisure  to  recur  to  her  managed  so  cleverly  to  bow  and  to  bend,  to 
trumpery  little  debts ;  excepting  just  to  re-  twist  and  to  turn,  in  order  to  avoid  fulling 
member,  perhaps,  what  a  great  pleasure  it  under  the  displeasure  of  his  wife,  that,  not- 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  them.  withstanding  her  strictly  sustained  author- 

“  Why,”  thought  Mrs.  Roberts,  why  ity,  they  very  rarely  appeared  to  disagree, 
should  nt>t  I  step  forward  at  this  critical  mo-  Neither  were  her  daughters  at  all  more 
ment,  and  offer  to  relieve  my  excellent  restive  under  the  yoke  which  her  princi- 
and  most  flattering  confidential  friend  Lady  pies  of  domestic  discipline  led  her  to  put 
Moreton  of  the  troublesome  guardianship  of  upon  them,  than  she  was  at  all  times  ready 
her  niece?  As  to  her  mourning  and  her  moan-  to  forgive  upon  due  submission  on  their 
ing,  it  could  not  possibly  protluce  the  slight-  parts.  It  may,  indeed,  always  l)e  remarked, 
e.st  iticonvenience  to  me.  1  should  not  be  that  where  the  conjugal  part  of  an  establish- 
called  an  unfeeling  sister  because  1  did  not  ment  is  carried  on  upon  a  system  resem- 
mourn  and  moan  with  her.  Four  hundred  bling  that  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  the  children  of 
a  year!  .More  than  half  as  much  again  as  the  family  are  found  to  restrain  all  symp- 
we  have  got  now!  It  would  be  perfectly  toms  of  natural  and  hereditary  vivacity  of 
impossible  that  we  could  go  wrong  with  temper  to  their  intercourse  with  their  papa ; 
that — perfectly  !  And  then  the  contin-  feeling,  from  a  sort  of  intuitive  logic,  that 
gency !  Let  any  woman  look  at  Edward  he  who  has  been  brought  to  declare, 
— any  woman  in  the  world,  rich  or  poor,  without  a  murmur,  that  black  was  white, 
old  or  young,  and  see  if  she  can  do  it  with-  every  time  his  lady  and  mistress  required 
out  feeling  at  her  heart  that  he  is  the  hand-  the  concession,  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
somest  man  she  ever  saw.  Living  with  great  difficulty  about  allowing  that  pale 
him,  too,  actually  living  under  the  same  pink  was  dark  crimson,  when  his  offspring 
roof  with  him  !  I  will  defy  her  to  help  her-  particularly  wished  that  he  should  do  so. 
self,  poor  girl ;  there  can  be  no  doubts  or  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  admirable  sim- 
fears  almut  that  part  of  the  business.  And  plicity  of  the  machinery  which  regulated 
even  if  her  father.  Sir  Christopher,  should  all  the  more  important  movements  of  the 
marry,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  she  would  Roberts  family,  by  which  one  main  spring 
never  have  any  thing  beyond  her  present  did  every  thing,  without  any  perplexing 
five  hundred  a  year,  I  should  stdl  be  de-  complication  of  action  from  minor  ones — 
lighted  w'ith  the  match.  The  connection,  notwithstanding  this  admirable  arrange- 
with  our  high  spirit  and  superior  sort  of  ment,  there  were  now  and  then  circumstan- 
feeling  on  those  subjects,  would  perfectly  ces  which,  like  the  present,  required  the  ac- 
reconcile  us  all  to  the  marriage,  even  quiescence  of  the  titular  master  of  the  fam- 
though  her  father  were  to  have  half-a-  ily  to  be  publicly  expressed  in  order  to  bring 
dozen  sons.  Our  calling  on  that  proud  the  business  to  perfection, 
old  woman  to-day,  was  perfectly  providen-  But  not  for  this  was  the  heartfelt  content- 
tial !”  ment  of  Mrs.  Roberts  the  less  perfect.  She 

Now  then  who  will  wonder  at  Mrs.  Rob-  knew  her  power,  and  if  ther^  was  something 
erts  looking  pleased  despite  all  the  trou-  of  almost  nervous  hurry  in  the  manner  in 
bles  which  beset  her?  Or  who  can  blame  her  which,  on  returning  home,  she  sought  her 
if,  with  such  occupation  for  her  thoughts,  husband,  it  was  not  from  any  agitating 
she  did  not  pay  any  great  attention  to  what  doubt  as  to  how  her  proposal  might  be  ta- 
her  daughters  were  talking  about?  ken,  but  solely  from  eagerness  to  be  doing 

Few  women,  in  any  station  of  life,  had  in  a  business,  from  the  accomplishment  o 
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which  she  anticipated  such  delightful  re¬ 
sults. 

Mr.  Roberts  had  an  old  English  news¬ 
paper  before  him  when  she  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting,  but  he  was 
more  than  half  asleep  over  it,  and  started 
when  roused  to  consciousness  by  his  wife, 
who  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  as 
she  approached  him,  giving  him  a  gentle 
shake. 

“  Oh  !  is  it  you,  my  dear?"  he  exclaimed. 

“  I  do  believe  I  was  dreaming,  for  I  fancied 
I  heard  old  Smithson,  our  head  clerk,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  balance  sheet  did’nt  show 
off  so  so  well  as  it  ought  to  do.  Only  think 
of  my  dreaming  that,  my  dear!" 

“  But  you  must  be  wide  awake  now,  Mr. 
Roberts,  to  listen  to  what  I  have  got  to  say 
to  you,"  said  his  wife,  in  .an  accent  which 
showed  plainly  enough  that  the  promised 
communication  was  to  be  received  as  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable.  "  And  most  thankful 
you  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Roberts,"  she  added, 
solemnly,  "  that  neither  your  prosperity, 
nor  that  of  your  family  depends  longer  upon  I 
Mr.  Smithson  and  his  balance  sheet.  I 
think  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  will 
convince  you  at  last,  my  dear,  that  the  wis¬ 
est  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  was  let¬ 
ting  me  have  my  own  way  about  giving  up 
that  terribly  slow  coach,  the  banking  con¬ 
cern,  and  coming  to  a  country  where  my 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  my  unceasing 
anxiety  to  improve  the  position  of  my 
family,  can  be  turned  to  account." 

“  H.ive  either  of  the  girls  had  an  offer?" 
cried  Mr.  Roberts,  eagerly.  "  Nonsense, 
Mr.  Roberts  I  You  really  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  be  in  any  fuss  about  their  mar¬ 
rying.  Such  girls  as  mine,  with  a  mother 
to  take  care  of  them,  who  tolerably  well 
knows  what  she  is  about,  are  not  very  likely 
to  encumber  their  father’s  house  too  long. 
No,  sir,  I  have  something  better  than  that 
for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  searing  herself 
in  an  arm-chair  opposite  to  him,  resting 
her  elbows  on  its  arms,  and  looking  at  him 
with  a  countenance  perfectly  radiant  with 
satisfaction. 

Had  not  Mr.  Roberts  several  times, 
since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  heard  his  lady 
announce  an  invitation,  or  even  a  call  from 
some  titled  absentee,  with  an  appearance 
of  triumphant  delight  as  remarkable  as' 
what  she  displayed  now,  he  might  have 
been  more  moved  by  her  exulting  manner; 
but  although  no  secret  accumulation  of 
debts  had  as  yet  been  disclosed  to  him,  the 
worthy  gentleman  had  begun  to  have  a 


painful  sort  of  misgiving  about  their  expen¬ 
diture.  The  carriage,  the  gay  dres.ses  of 
the  whole  family,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
his  son,  of  which  naturally  he  was  in  some 
degree  a  better  judge,  altogether  made  him 
feel  doubtful  whether  the  economy  of  this 
continental  scheme  was  quite  as  much  to 
be  depended  on  as  its  gaiety.  And  now 
he  only  expected  to  hear  the  name  of  some 
French,  German,  Polish,  or  British  grandee, 
whose  visiting  card  had  produced  the  ex¬ 
hilarating  effect  on  his  lady’s  spirits,  which 
he  witnessed. 

"  Well,  sir,"  began  Mrs.  Roberts,  as  soon 
as  she  had  finished  her  jocose  examination 
of  her  husband’s  grave  face,  "  though  you 
do  look  so  very  solemn,  I  suppose  you  do 
not  intend  to  deny  that  we  are  living  with 
a  great  deal  more  enjoyment,  and  amongst 
a  very  much  better  set  of  acquaintance, 
than  we  ever  did  before  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  husband, 

“  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  none  of  us 
ever  went  out  into  company  so  much  be- 
I  fore;  and  as  to  titles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
finery,  of  course  there  is  no  comparison. 

I  am  only  afraid  sometimes,  my  dear,  that 
there  may  be  a  little  too  much  of  it — not 
for  pleasure  I  don’t  mean,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  quite  delightful  to  see  you  all  en¬ 
joying  yourselves  so — ttalking  French  all  of 
you,  like  natives,  which  must  be  such  an 
improvement.  So  of  course  I  am  not 
afraid  of  all  that.  But  I  can’t  help  think¬ 
ing  sometimes  that  it  must  be  impossible 
for  you,  my  dear  Sarah,  to  save  quite  so 
much  money  as  you  intended.  The  table 
is  certainly  very  economical,  I  can’t  deny 
that,  and  it  does  you  great  credit,  I  am  sure, 
very  great  credit ;  but  it  is  the  carriage, 
which  you  know  is  always  going  on,  and  the 
beautiful  dresses,  all  of  which  it  is  quite 
a  pleasure  to  see,  if  it  was  not  that  I  do 
sometimes  feel  half  afraid,  my  dear,  that 
vou  must  be  putting  your  good  management 
to  some  inconvenience  about  it.  But 
though  this  does  sometimes  come  into  my 
head,  I  soon  satisfy  myself  .again,  by  re¬ 
collecting  how  quite  impossible  it  is  that, 
with  your  management,  you  ever  should 
get  into  any  real  trouble  about  money." 

Mrs.  Roberts  did  certainly  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  about  half-a-minute  as  she  list¬ 
ened  to  this  very  civil  speech,  but  she  ral¬ 
lied  again  directly,  and  replied, 

"Keep  yourself  easy,  sir,  I  beg,  about 
money  matters ;  as  long  as  you  choose  to 
confide  them  to  me,  they  can  never  go  very 
far  wrong,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  and 
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what  I  am  going  to  say  now  is  a  proof  of 
it.  You  are  not  altogether  out,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  in  fancying  that  a  handsome  carriage, 
like  ours,  is  not  kept  for  nothing.  Neither 
can  I  dress  my  girls,  as  I  do,  in  a  style  that 
gives  them  such  a  decided  superiority  over 
almost  every  body  they  meet,  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  it.  Edward,  too,  dear  fellow,  can’t 
go  naked  ;  and  you  must  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  it  is  not  his  little  morsel  of  an  al¬ 
lowance  that  can  enable  him  to  keep  him¬ 
self  decent ;  and  heaven  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  scrimping  mite  of  an  income  which 
was  all  that  you  could  contrive  to  squeeze 
out  of  your  stupid  business,  that  can  do  to 
keep  up  things  as  they  are  now — it  is  im- 
possible  to  form  intimate  friendships  with 
peeresses  and  that  sort  of  people,  and  yet 
go  on  dressing  like  a  kitchen-maid.  You 
may  put  the  question  yourself  to  any  body 
you  like.” 

“  Then  what  can  we  do,  my  dear  Sarah  ?” 
cried  the  worthy  man,  exceedingly  alarmed. 
“If  the  income  won’t  do,  what  is  to  become 
of  us  ?” 

“  Why,  really,  sir,  I  believe  you  would 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  if  you  had  not  a  wife  to  help  you. 
But  if  you  will  have  the  condescension  to 
give  me  leave,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must 
do.  My  friend,  Lady  Moreton,  has  been 
opening  her  heart  to  me  respecting  her 
charming  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Harrington,  his  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  you  know.  Dear  Lady  Moreton 
has  been  all  but  asking  me  if  we  will  take 
her  with  an  allowance  of  four-hundred-a- 
year  for  her  board  and  other  expenses. 
Now  this,  you  see,  my  dear,  would  not  only 
make  every  thing  perfectly  easy  on  the 
score  of  money — for  four  hundred  a-year 
makes  an  immense  difference — but  it  will 
be  such  a  monstrous  advantage  to  the  girls 
in  point  of  connexion.  And  who  knows, 
Roberts,  what  may  be  the  end  of  it  ? 
Who  knows  whether  Edward  and  Miss 
Bertha  Harrington  may  not  like  one  an¬ 
other  ?  She  is  quite  young,  in  fact  quite  a 
child  almost,  and  therefore  it  must  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  our  power  to  make  her 
understand  by  degrees  that  Edward  is  not 
only  the  handsomest,  but  by  far  the  most 
amiable  and  excellent  young  man  she  can 
ever  hope  to  meet  with.  And  just  think, 
my  dear — only  fix  your  mind  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  upon  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  Rob¬ 
erts.  Five  hundred  a-year,  certain,  and 
she  the  daughter  of  a  baronet.  If  this 
were  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 


really  be  pretty  tolerably  contented.  What 
do  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Roberts  ?” 

“Think  about  it  Sarah?  Why  I  think 
that  if  I  could  live  to  see  him  make  such  a 
marriage  as  that,  I  should  be  contented  to 
die  the  day  after.” 

“  Then  what  should  you  say,  1  wonder, 
if  I  was  to  tell  you  that  this  five  hundred 
a-year,  certain,  is  no  more  than  the  sixth 
part  of  what  this  young  lady  will  have,  in 
all  human  probability  1  What  would  you 
say  to  that,  my  good  man?” 

“  What  would  I  say  to  it ?  Oh!  my  dear 
Sarah,  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  say  it 
was  too  much — too  much  for  us  to  hope 
that  we  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  my  dear,  I  should  like, 
if  you  please,  to  hear  every  thing  about  it. 
That,  you  know,  can  do  no  harm  to  any 
one.” 

“  No,  Mr.  Roberts,  I  should  think  not. 
I  never  found  that  knowing  and  under¬ 
standing  every  thing,  which  is  my  general 
way  of  going  on,  ever  did  me,  or  any  body 
connected  with  me,  harm  ;  but  rather  the 
contrary,  as  I  flatter  myself  you  will  allow. 
I  have  taken  care,  sir,  to  know  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  every  thing  in  the  least  degree  im¬ 
portant,  about  this  young  lady  and  her  for¬ 
tune.  She  has  five  hundred  per  annum,  at 
present,  Mr.  Roberts,  four  of  which  her 
father  has  arranged  for  her,  poor,  young, 
motherless  thing  !  shall  be  paid  for  her  ac¬ 
commodation  in  any  family  where  she  may 
happen  to  reside.  The  fifth  hundred  will 
be  left  in  her  own  hands  for  dress,  wash¬ 
ing,  travelling,  doctors’  bills  and  other  in¬ 
cidental  expenses.” 

“  Bless  my  soul,  Sarah!  What  a  won¬ 
derful  woman  you  are,  to  be  sure !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Roberts,  in  a  burst  of  genuine 
^  admiration.  “  Not  one  single  thing,  as  y»u 
truly  say,  but  what  you  have  contrived  to 
find  out — that  is,  I  mean,  not  any  single 
thing  that  signifies.  Now  all  that  about 
the  washing  and  the  doctors’  bills  is  so 
really  important,  and  puts  every  thing  on 
such  a  clear  footing,  that  it  is  worth  almost 
any  money  in  a  business  of  this  kind.” 

“  Of  course  it  is,  Mr.  Roberts,  or  I  should 
never  have  given  myself  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
membering  it,”  replied  the  lady. 

“  But  I  think,  my  dear,  you  were  going 
to  be  kind  enough  to  explain  all  about  that 
six  times  five  hundred.  Five  sixes  are 
thirty ;  three  thousand  a  year  that  is.  What 
were  you  going  to  say  about  that,  Mrs. 
Roberts  ?” 

“  I  was  merely  going  to  mention  the  fact 
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that  Bertha  Harrington  will  have  three  thou¬ 
sand  a-year  at  the  death  of  her  father,  for 
she  is  his  only  child  ;  and  that  if  his  death 
should  take  place  without  his  happening  to 
marry  again,  she  might  certainly  be  consid¬ 
ered,  in  point  of  fortune  as  well  as  birth,  as 
an  excellent  match  for  Edward." 

“An  excellent  match  for  Edward !’’  re¬ 
peated  Mr.  Roberts,  raising  his  spread 
hands  towards  the  ceiling,  “  how  cool  and 
quiet  you  do  talk  of  it,  to  be  sure !  Why, 
my  dear,  just  think  what  it  would  be,  re¬ 
turning  to  England  after  such  a  match  as 
that!  Think  how  the  Pearsons  would  look, 
and  the  Rigtons  I  Oh,  the  Rigtons,  Sarah, 
would  be  better  than  all,  because  they  did 
use  to  come  over  us  so,  about  their  cousin, 
Lady  Thomas!  Should  you  not  enjoy  going 
back  to  England  in  such  an  event  as  that, 
Mrs.  Roberts  ?’’ 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Roberts,  it  would  be 
highly  creditable  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it ;  nor  much  doubt  either,  in  my  opinion, 
that  if  she  docs  come  to  live  with  us,  the 
thing  will  take  place.  I  know  what  Ed¬ 
ward  is,  and  that  if  he  is  but  allowed  to 
make  the  best  and  the  most  of  himself,  by 
our  contriving  to  let  him  have  money 
enough  to  dress  decently,  and  now  and  then 
to  show  off  his  beautiful  figure  on  horse¬ 
back,  the  girl  will  be  no  more  able  to  resist 
him  than  you  were  able  to  resist  me,  Mr. 
Roberts.  I  know  Edward,  and,  indeed,  for 
that  matter,  I  know  myself  too,  and  that 
what  I  may  have  lost  in  youthful  looks 
since  I  was  the  beauty  of  Fulham,  I  have 
gained  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
tween  you  and  I,  Mr.  Roberts,  it  would  be 
rather  a  remarkable  thing  if  a  young  girl 
like  Bertha  Harrington  could  live  in  the 
house  with  Edward,  and  his  mother  into 
thf  bargain,  and  leave  it  in  any  other  way 
than  as  his  wife.  But  of  course,  my  dear, 
you  must  not  say  a  word  about  the  mar- 
riage,  just  at  present ;  not  even  to  Edward 
himself,  remember.  The  first  object  must 
be  our  getting  her  to  become  a  member  of 
our  family.  That  is  all  we  have  to  think 
about  now." 

Mr.  Roberts,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  la-] 
dy’s  face,  and  opening  wider  and  wider  at 
every  word  she  spoke,  paused  for  several 
seconds  after  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  as  if 
fearful  of  losing  a  syllable,  and  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Mrs.  Roberts,  if  you  do  really 
manage  to  get  this  high  young  lady  to  lodge 
and  board  in  our  family,  I  shall  truly  think, 
and  truly  say,  to  the  very  last  hour  of  my 
life,  that  you  are  one  of  the  cleverest  wo- 


[Nov. 

men,  if  not  the  very  cleverest,  that  ever 
lived.  For  now,  my  dear,  without  cocker¬ 
ing  ourselves  up  too  much  with  your  sort  of 
certain  hope  and  expectation  that  our  Ed¬ 
ward  will  marry  her, — even  without  this 
beautiful  conclusion,  I  can’t  but  say  that  I 
should  consider  the  securing  of  such  a 
boarder  just  now  as  about  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us.  It  would,  1  do 
think — indeed  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be 
the  saving  of  us.  Such  a  boarder  as  that, 
Mrs.  Roberts,  would  be  the  saving  of  us." 

“  Such  a  boarder  !  For  goodness  sake, 
sir,  leave  off  that  horrid  vulgar  phrase.  A 
boarder  indeed  !  I  do  really  believe  that  if 
all  preliminaries  were  actually  settled,  and 
the  day  fixed  on  which  this  dear  young 
creature  was  to  enter  our  house  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  family.  Lady  Moreton  and  Lady 
Forton  would  both  feel  so  dreadfully  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  word  boarder,  that  the  whole 
negotiation  would  be  broken  off." 

“  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  oh  dear !"  cried 
Mr.  Roberts,  closing  his  fists,  and  raising 
them  on  each  side  to  the  level  of  his  head, 
as  if  they  were  two  hammers  with  which  he 
was  going  to  execute  justice  upon  his  of¬ 
fending  brains,  “  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  oh 
dear!  You  must  gag  me,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
you  must  indeed." 

“  Mr.  Roberts,"  replied  his  lady,  with  a 
degree  of  dignity  that  to  do  her  offended 
husband  justice  he  really  felt  from  head  to 
foot — “  Mr  Roberts,  it  will  not  do  for  anv 
body  in  the  situation  in  society  which  my 
husband  ought  to  fill,  and,  indeed  must 
fill,  it  will  not  do  for  him,  sir,  to  live  with  a 
gag  upon  his  mouth.  But  if  you  reaHy 
wish  not  to  undo  every  thing  that  I  have 
done,  you  will  be  pleased  to  speak  of  this 
young  lady  as  a  beloved  guest.  Her  name 
is  Bertha,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  we  may,  and 
indeed  we  must,  all  call  her  Bertha,  for  un¬ 
less  we  immediately  assume  this  sort  of 
style  with  her,  our  position  in  society  will 
be  altogether  lost,  and  I  would  not  give  a 
single  farthing  for  Edward’s  chance  of  mar¬ 
rying  her,  or  for  our  two  poor  girls’  chance 
of  marrying  any  body.  Every  thing  depends 
upon  this,  sir,  and  I  should  think  that  even 
you  might  have  wit  enough  to  see  it.  What 
becomes  of  the  advantage  of  our  intimacy 
with  all  her  titled  relations,  if  every  body 
that  sees  her  with  us  is  to  be  told  that  she 
is  our  boarder  ?  Answer  me  only  that  one 
question,  Mr.  Roberts,  if  you  please." 

“  My  dear  I  can’t  answer  you,"  replied 
Mr.  Roberts.  “  No  man,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  could  answer  such  a  woman  as  you  are, 
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in  any  words  having  the  appearance  of]  ment  in  a  very  particularly  good  humor, 
sense  in  them,  unless  they  agreed  with  every  I  she  could  not  prevent  a  slight  degree  of 
word  you  said.  There  is  one  thing,  how-i  scorn  from  showing  itself  both  in  her  look 


ever,  that  1  will  say,  because  in  that  no¬ 
body  can  contradict  me — I  will  say  that 


and  manner,  as  she  prepared  to  reply  to 
this  question.  She  had,  however,  not  the 


though  I  often  talk  like  a  fool,  there  was  least  inclination  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ro- 
once  in  iny  life  that  I  acted  like  a  w  ise  man,  berts,  quite  the  contrary,  and  she  therefore 
and  that  was  when  1  married  you,  my  dear,  conquered  her  feelings  sufficiently  to  answer 
I  hope  nobody  will  put  a  gag  on  me  w  hen  1  w  ithout  any  appearance  of  rudeness, 
want  to  say  that.”  j  “  No,  sir,  she  did  not ;  and  to  tell  you 

Mrs.  Roberts  acknowledged  this  civility ;  the  truth,  my  poor  dear  Mr.  Roberts,”  she 
by  a  bow,  and  a  smile,  and  then  went  on  added,  after  pausing  a  moment,  ”  to  tell 
to  explain  her  intentions  for  the  future.  ‘‘As;  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  certainly  think 
soon  as  this  matter  is  settled,  Roberts,  I  that  if  she  had,  1  must  in  justice  to  myself 
shall  be  for  leaving  Paris  and  going  to  Ba-  have  refused  her  flatly,  however  well  I  might 
den-Baden.  The  sea.son  here,  you  know,!  like  the  arrangement  if  brought  about  in  a 
must  be  very  soon  drawing  to  a  close,  and  ^  proper,  ladylike  manner.  But  for  Lady 
no  people  of  real  fashion  ever  stay  any  where  j  Moreton  to  have  addressed  such  a  proposal 
after  invitations  begin  to  grow  slack.  Be- j  to  me,  would  have  been  taking  a  most  un¬ 
sides,  as  I  could  easily  make  you  under- j  warrantable  liberty — a  liberty  which  1  truly 
stand,  if  I  had  time,  there  are  many  other  ^  believe  she  would  not  have  ventured  to  take 
reasons  which  would  make  our  leaving  ,  w'ith  me  for  any  consideration  that  could  be 
Paris  desirable,  when  we  have  got  dear  Ber- ;  offered  her.” 

tha  Harrington  with  us.  In  the  first  place!  “  Now,  then,  my  dear  love,  I  must  beg 
there  would  be  something  extremely  disa- 1  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  explain  all  this 
greeable  in  having  Lady  Aloreton  and  La- ;  to  me,”  replied  Mr.  Roberts,  looking,  as  he 
dy  Forton  for  ever  spying  to  find  out :  felt,  poor  man,  most  completely  out  of  his 
whether  Edward  was  beginning  to  be  at-  depth.  ‘‘  1  cannot  comprehend  why  her 
tentive  to  her,  and  all  sorts  of  curious  peep-  ladyship  should  be  afraid  of  paying  you  such 
ing  besides ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Rob- 1  a  very  flattering  compliment.” 
erts,  it  will  be  quite  as  well  after  we  leave !  ‘‘  A  compliment,  indeed  !  But  it  is  no 

Paris  that  you  should  call  her  your  ward.  i  good  to  be  vexed  at  such  nonsense.  Now 
This  sounds  respectable  in  every  way,  and  don’t  fancy  1  am  angry,  Mr.  Roberts;  I  do 
when  there  are  no  people  near  who  are  j  assure  you  I  am  not ;  only  it  is  inqKissible 
likely  to  know  much  about  her,  or  to  ask  to  help  being  surprised  at  such  very  odd 
any  troublesome  questions,  there  cannot ;  notious.  The  truth  I  suspect  is,  my  dear, 
possibly  be  any  objection  to  it.  But,  let  us !  that  you  do  not  yet  quite  appreciate  the 
be  where  we  will,  Mr.  Roberts,  don’t,  for  |  place  1  hold  in  society.  It  is  not  merely 
mercy’s  sake,  go  about  talking  of  our  hav- !  the  being  this  man’s  w  ife,  or  another  man’s 
ing  engaged  a  young  lady  to  come  and  j  wife,  which  settles  this  point  for  one.  It 
board  with  us.”  j  may  do  so  indeed  when  the  woman  is  a 

“  No,  my  dear,  I  will  not,”  replied  Mr. !  mere  ordinary  sort  of  character,  wi|li 
Roberts,  w  ith  the  unmistakeable  air  of  be- 1  no  particular  abilities  to  distinguish  her 
ing  very  much  in  earnest.  “  You  may  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  I  should 
quite  and  entirely  depend  that  I  will  not ;  have  thought,  Roberts,  that  you  had 
for  I  give  you  my  word  that  now  you  have  known  me  well  enough  by  this  tune  to  be 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  I  see  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  lay  claim  to  other  sorts  of  dis- 
what  you  mean,  and  I  am  altogether  of  your  j  tinction  besides  that  of  being  your  wife,  my 
opinion  about  it.  I  see  as  plain  as  pos-  dear.” 

sible  that  it  does  not  sound  as  it  ought  to,  “  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Roberts,  I  do  know 
and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  always  hav-  it,  and  1  don’t  see  very  well  how  I  could 
ing  one  near  me  who  can  so  well  set  me  help  knowing  it,”  he  replied,  with  the  very 
right  when  I  am  wrong.  But  do  tell  me  least  little  twinkle  of  a  smile  in  his  eyes ; 
one  thing  more,  niy  dear,  will  you  ?  Did  “  but  spite  of  that,  I  don’t  quite  catch  the 
her  ladyship,  downright  and  bond  jide^  as  reason  why  your  dear  friend,  Lady  Moreton, 
we  say,  did  she  bond Jide  propose  that  this  should  be  so  terribly  afraid  to  speak  to 
rich  young  lady,  her  niece,  should  come  you,  especially  when  what  she  had  got  to 
and  live  with  us  V*  say  was  so  very  agreeable.” 

Although  Mrs.  Roberts  was  at  that  mo-  “  It  is  quite  in  vain,  my  dear  friend,” 
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returned  Mrs.  Roberts  with  a  sigh,  “  totally  ' 
and  entirely  in  vain,  to  attempt  making  you 
comprehend  all  the  little  niceties  of  high¬ 
bred  manners  and  of  high-bred  people. 
Lady  Moreton’s  proposing  to  me  that  her 
niece  should  come  and  make  part  of  my 
family,  would  be  something  absolutely  in¬ 
sulting.  No,  sir,  if  we  do  make  up  our 
minds  to  think  such  a  thing  desirable,  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  it  can  be  brought 
about  will  be  by  my  ottering  to  do  them 
this  great  and  most  important  service  as  a 
friend  ;  confessing  however,  frankly,  at  the 
same  time,  that  one  great  reason  for  my  do¬ 
ing  so,  independent  of  my  affection  for  them, 
arises  from  my  w'ish  of  securing  for  my  own 
dear  girls  so  eligible  a  companion.  This 
is  the  way,  sir,  in  which  these  sort  of  things 
are  always  done  among  real  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure,  my  dear,  I  see  it  all 
now,”  replied  Mr.  Roberts,  laughing. 
“  There’s  a  proverb,  you  know,  that  goes 
to  it  exactly,  ‘  the  truth  is  not  at  all  times 
to  be  spoken.’  Do  it  exactly  in  your  own 
way,  and  then,  of  course,  I  know  it  will  be 
w'ell  done.  Upon  my  word  and  honor  I 
would  not  interfere  with  your  management 
of  the  business  for  any  thing  that  you  could 
give  me.  Do  it  your  own  way,  my  dear, 
from  first  to  last.” 

”  That  is  all  that  I  ever  wish  or  desire, 
my  dear  Mr.  Roberts,”  said  she,  with  a 
pleasant,  good-humored  smile,  “  and  depend 
upon  it  I  will  set  about  the  negotiation  with 
ail  convenient  speed,  and,  if  nobody  inter¬ 
feres  wdth  me,  1  don’t  feel  the  least  doubt 
but  that  I  shall  bring  it  to  a  favorable  ter¬ 
mination.  Meanwhile,  my  dear,  I  must 
trouble  you  to  give  me  another  check  for 
a  hundred  pounds.  There  are  a  good 
many  little  things  that  dear  Edward  and  the 
girls  cannot  do  any  longer  without,  besides 
several  small  housekeeping  bills  that  the 
people  neglected  to  send  in  last  week. 
Here’s  your  check-book,  dear,  and  here’s 
the  pen  and  ink.” 

“  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roberts,  this  is  the 
seventh.  It  is,  upon  my  word  and  honor, 
Mrs.  Roberts,  this  is  the  seventh  hundred 
I  have  drawn  for  since  we  left  London,” 
replied  the  frightened  husband.  “  It  is  a 
great  comfort,  to  be  sure,  the  knowing  that 
you  pay  ready  money  for  every  thing,  but 
yet,  my  dear,  you  must  see  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  go  on  in  this  way.  I 
can’t  bear  to  refuse  you,  as  long  as  I  know 
there  is  any  money  left.  But,  upon  my 
word  and  honor,  we  must  not  go  on  so.” 


[Nov. 

“  And  pray,  sir,  what  have  I  been  saying 
to  you  for  the  last  hour  ?  Have  I  not  been 
showing  you  as  plain  as  that  the  sun  is  in 
the  heaven,  that  1  do  not  mean  to  go  on  in 
this  w'ay  ;  or,  in  other  w'ords,  that  what  I 
do  mean  is  to  make  your  poor  little  income 
half  as  much  again  as  it  is  at  present  ?  Have 
you  understood  me,  Mr.  Roberts,  or  have 
you  not  ?”  said  his  wife,  with  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  displeasure. 

Mr.  Roberts  sighed  ;  but  he  took  up  the 
pen,  did  with  it  as  he  had  been  desired  to 
do,  and  only  said  as  he  presented  the  check 
to  his  lady,  ”  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  it  won’t 
be  inconvenient  to  my  lady  to  let  the  young 
heiress  come  to  us  immediately.” 


LOWELL  OFFERING. 

From  the  Athennum. 

KnighVs  Weekly  Volume — No.  1.  William 
Carton  :  a  Biography.  By  Charles  Knight. 
— No.  2.  Mind  among  the  Spindles  :  a  Se¬ 
lection  from  the  Imcell  Offering. — No.  3. 
The  Englishmanin  Egypt.  By  Miss  Lane. 
— Nos.  4  &  7.  Tales  from  Shakspeare.  By 
Mr.  and  Miss  Lamb. — No.  5.  The  Textile 
Manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  By  G. 
Dodd. — No.  6.  The  Chinese.  By  J.  F.  Da¬ 
vis.  Vol.  I. 

We  shall  hereafter  treat  separately  of  the 
third  volume  of  this  rapidly-growing  library. 
The  first  treats  of  a  sulyect  too  familiar  to  our 
reade  rs  to  call  for  critical  examination.  Nos. 
4,  5,  6,  and  7  again,  are  old  friends,  and  need 
no  more  than  a  word  of  welcome.  There  re¬ 
mains,  then,  but  the  selection  from  ‘  The  Low¬ 
ell  Offering and  this,  as  we  had  already  dealt 
with  its  matter  {Athen.  No.  722),  must  have 
been  passed  over,  but  lor  a  letter  from  Miss 
Martineau,  which,  as  a  cordial  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  a  pleasant  piece  of  writing,  must  be 
advantageous  to  the  publication,  and  not  with¬ 
out  interest  to  the  reader  : — 

“Your  interest  in  this  Lowell  book  can 
scarcely  equal  mine  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  fac¬ 
tory  girls  in  their  Lyceum,  and  have  gone 
over  the  cotton-mills  at  Waltham,  and  made 
myself  familiar  on  the  spot  with  factory  life  in 
New  England;  so  that  in  reading  the  ‘Offer¬ 
ing,’  I  saw  again  in  my  memory  the  street  of 
houses  built  by  the  earnings  of  the  girls,  the 
church  which  is  their  property,  and  the  girls 
themselves  trooping  to  the  mill,  with  their 
healthy  countenances,  and  their  neat  dress  and 
quiet  manners,  resembling  those  of  the  trades¬ 
man  class  of  our  country.  My  visit  to  Lowell 
was  merely  for  one  day,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Emerson’s  party, — he  (the  pride  and  boast  of 
New  England  as  an  author  and  philosopher) 
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being  engaged  by  the  Lowell  factory  people  to 
lecture  to  them,  in  a  winter  course  of  historical 
biography.  Of  course  the  lectures  were  de¬ 
livered  in  the  evening,  after  the  mills  were 
closed.  The  girls  were  then  working  seventy 
hours  a-week,  yet,  as  I  looked  at  the  large  au¬ 
dience  (and  1  attended  more  to  them  than  the 
lecture)  I  saw  no  sign  of  weariness  among  any 
of  them.  There  they  sat,  row  behind  row,  in 
their  own  Lyceum — a  large  hall,  wainscoted 
with  mahogany,  the  platform  carpeted,  well 
lighted  and  provided  with  a  handsome  table, 
desk,  and  seat,  and  adorned  with  portraits  of  a 
few  worthies ;  and  as  they  thus  sat  listening  to 
their  lecturer,  all  wakeful  and  interested,  all 
well-dressed  and  lady-like,  1  could  not  but  leel 
my  heart  swell  at  the  thought  of  what  such  a 
sight  would  be  with  us.  Tlie  ditference  is  not 
in  rank,  for  these  young  people  were  all  daugh¬ 
ters  of  parents  who  earn  their  bread  w’iih  their  i 
own  hands.  It  is  not  in  the  amount  of  wages,  I 
however  usual  that  supposition  is,  for  they  | 
were  then  earning  from  one  to  three  dollars  a 
week,  besides  their  food  ;  the  children  one  dol¬ 
lar  (4s.  3d.),  the  second-rate  workers  two  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  best  three  ;  the  cost  of  their  dress 
and  necessary  cond'orls  being  much  above 
what  the  same  class  expend  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  in  tlie  amount  of  toil ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  they  w’orked  seventy  clear  hours  per 
week.  The  ditference  w’as  in  tlieir  superior 
culture.  Their  minds  are  kept  fresh,  and 
strong,  and  free,  by  knowledge  and  power  of 
thought;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  worn  and  depressed  under  their  labors. 
They  begin  with  a  poorer  chance  for  health 
than  our  people ;  for  the  health  of  the  New 
England  women  generally  is  not  good,  ow’ing 
to  circumstances  of  climate  and  other  influ¬ 
ences  ;  but  among  the  3800  wonien  and  girls 
in  the  Lowell  mills  when  1  was  there,  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  health  was  not  lower  than  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  disease  which  was  most  mischievous 
was  the  same  that  proves  most  fatal  over  the 
whole  country — consumption ;  while  there 
were  no  complaints  peculiar  to  mill  life.  At 
Waltham,  where  I  saw  the  mills,  and  conver¬ 
sed  with  the  people,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  invigorating  effects  of  mind  in 
a  life  of  labor.  Twice  the  wages  and  halfthc 
toil  would  not  have  made  the  girls  I  saw  hap¬ 
py  and  healthy,  without  that  cultivation  of 
mind  which  afforded  them  perpetual  support, 
entertainment,  and  motive  for  activity.  They 
were  not  highly  educated,  but  they  had  plea¬ 
sure  in  books  and  lesiures,  in  correspondence 
with  home ;  and  had  their  minds  so  open  to 
fresh  ideas,  as  to  be  drawn  off  from  thoughts 
of  themselves  and  their  own  concerns.  W hen 
at  work  they  were  amused  with  thinking  over 
tlie  last  book  they  had  read,  or  with  planning 
the  account  they  should  write  home  of  the  last 
Sunday’s  sermon,  or  with  singing  over  to  them¬ 
selves  the  song  they  meant  to  practise  in  the 
evening;  and  when  evening  came,  nothing 
was  heard  of  tired  limbs  and  eagerness  for  bed ; 
but,  if  it  was  summer,  they  sallied  out  the  mo¬ 


ment  tea  was  over,  for  a  walk,  and,  if  it  was 
winter,  to  the  lecture-room,  or  to  the  ball-room 
for  a  dance,  or  ihey  got  an  liour’s  practice  at 
the  piano,  or  wrote  home,  or  shut  themselves 
up  with  a  new  book.  It  was  during  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  mill  that  the  papers  in  the  ‘  Of¬ 
fering’  were  meditated,  and  it  was  after  work 
in  the  evenings  that  they  were  penned.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  case  of  these  girls,  a  strong¬ 
er  support,  a  more  elastic  spring  of  vigor  and 
cheerfulness,  than  even  an  active  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  understanding.  The  institution  of  factory 
labor  has  brought  case  of  heart  to  many ;  and 
to  many  occasion  for  noble  and  generous 
deeds.  The  ease  of  heart  is  given  to  those 
who  were  before  suHering  in  silent  poverty, 
from  the  deficiency  of  profitable  employment 
for  women,  which  is  even  greater  in  America 
than  with  us.  It  used  to  be  understood  there, 
that  all  women  were  maintained  by  the  men  of 
their  families;  but  the  young  men  of  New 
England  are  apt  to  troop  off  into  the  West,  to 
settle  in  new  lands,  leaving  sisters  at  home. 
Some  few  return  to  fetch  a  wife,  but  the  great¬ 
er  number  do  not,  and  thus  a  vast  over-pro¬ 
portion  of  young  women  remains ;  and  to  a 
multitude  of  these  the  opening  of  factories  w’as 
a  most  welcome  event,  affording  means  of 
honorable  maintenance,  in  exchange  for  pining 
poverty  at  home.  As  for  the  noble  deeds,  it 
makes  one’s  heart  glow  to  stand  in  these  mills, 
and  hear  of  the  domestic  history  of  some  who 
are  working  before  one’s  eyes  unconscious  of 
being  observed  or  of  being  the  object  of  any  ad¬ 
miration.  If  one  of  the  sons  of  a  New  England 
farmer  shows  a  love  for  books  and  thought, 
the  ambition  of  an  affectionate  sister  is  roused, 
and  she  thinks  of  the  glory  and  honor  to  the 
whole  family,  and  the  blessing  to  him,  if  he 
could  have  a  college  education.  She  ponders 
this  till  she  tells  her  parents,  some  day,  of  her 
wish  to  go  to  Lowell,  and  earn  the  means  of 
sending  her  brother  to  college.  The  desire  is 
yet  more  urgent  if  the  brother  has  a  pious  mind, 
and  a  w’ish  to  enter  the  ministry.  Many  a  cler¬ 
gyman  in  Ameiicahas  been  prepared  for  his 
function  by  the  devoted  industry  of  sisters; 
and  many  a  scholar  and  professional  man  dates 
his  elevation  in  social  rank  and  usefulness  from 
his  sister’s,  or  even  some  affectionate  aunt’s 
entrance  upon  mill  life,  for  his  sake.  Many 
girls,  perceiving  anxiety  in  their  fathers’  faces, 
on  account  of  the  farm  being  incumbered,  and 
age  coming  on  without  release  from  the  debt, 
have  gone  to  Lowell,  and  worked  till  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  paid  off,  and  the  little  family  proper¬ 
ty  free.  Such  motives  may  well  lighten  and 
sweeten  labor  ;  and  to  such  girls  labor  is  light 
and  sweet.  Some,  who  have  no  such  calls, 
unite  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  to  build 
dwellings  for  their  own  residence,  six,  eight, 
or  twelve  living  togther  with  the  widowed  mo¬ 
ther,  or  elderly  aunt  of  one  of  them  to  keep 
house  for,  and  give  countenance  to  the  party. 
1  saw  a  whole  street  of  houses  so  built  and 
owned  at  Waltham  ;  pretty  frame  houses,  with 
the  broad  piazza,  and  the  green  Venetian 
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blindg,  that  give  such  an  air  of  coolness  and  j 
pleasantness  to  American  village  and  country 
abodes.  There  is  the  large  airy  eating-room, ! 
with  a  few  prints  hung  up,  the  piano  at  one 
end,  and  the  united  libraries  of  the  girls,  form¬ 
ing  a  good-looking  array  of  books,  the  rocking 
chairs  universal  in  America,  the  stove  adorned 
in  summer  with  flowers,  and  the  long  dining- 
table  in  the  rnitldle.  The  chambers  do  not  an¬ 
swer  our  English  ideas  of  comfort.  There  is 
there  a  strange  absence  of  the  wish  for  priva¬ 
cy  ;  and  more  girls  are  accommodated  in  one 
room  than  we  should  see  any  reason  for  in 
such  comfortable  and  pretty  houses.  In  the 
mills  the  girls  have  quite  the  appearance  ofla- 
dies.  Tliey  sally  forth  in  the  morning  with 
their  umbrellas  in  threatening  weather,  their 
calashes  to  keep  their  hair  neat,  gowns  of  print 
or  gingham,  with  a  perfect  fit,  worked  collars 
or  pelerines,  and  waistbands  of  ribbon.  For 
Sundays  and  social  evenings  they  have  their 
silk  gowns,  and  neat  gloves  and  shoes.  Yet 
through  proper  economy, — the  economy  of 
educated  and  thoughtful  people, — they  are 
able  to  lay  by  for  such  purposes  as  I  have 
mentioned  above.  The  deposits  in  the  Low¬ 
ell  Savings’  Bank  were,  in  1834,  upwards  of  j 
114,000  dollars,  the  number  of  operatives  being 
5000,  of  whom  3800  were  women  and  girls.  I 
thank  you  lor  calling  my  attention  back  to  this  i 
subject.  It  is  one  I  have  pleasure  in  recurring  i 
to.  There  is  nothing  in  America  which  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  prosperity  of  manufactures  as  of 
agriculture,  and  there  is  nothing  of  gooil  in 
their  factory  system  which  may  not  be  emula¬ 
ted  elsewhere — equalled  elsewhere,  when  the 
people  employed  are  so  educated  as  to  have  | 
the  command  of  themselves  and  of  their  lot  in  j 
life,  which  is  always  and  everywhere  controlled 
by  mind,  far  more  than  by  outward  circum¬ 
stances.  lam, &c.  H.  Martineau. 

Could  more  be  said  without  weakening  the 
cheering  impression  of  the  abov'e  ? 


Mehemkt  Ati. — Since  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  the  world 
has  scarcely  witnessed  so  singular  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  an  act  of  voluntary  abdication  as  that  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  which  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
French  telegraph.  Although  the  retirement  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  from  public  affairs  to  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Holy  Cities,  cannot  be  compared,  in 
olitical  importance,  to  the  seclusion  of  the  august 
cad  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  16th  century, 
yet  as  an  instance  of  individual  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  it  is  not  less  remarkable ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  most  signal  renunciations  of  political 
greatness  were  to  crown  the  lives  of  those  men 
who  had  been  most  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it. — 
Mehemet  Ali  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  history  of  oriental  nations,  as  one  of  the 
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greatest,  and  probably  the  last,  of  those  men  who 
n*se  by  the  8<de  energy  of  their  natures  and  the 
capricious  intiuences  of  Asiatic  manners,  from  the 
lowest  orders  of  st)ciety  to  all  but  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  Mussulman  empire.  Like  llyder 
Ali,  or  the  low-born  heroes  who,  in  past  ages  and 
in  various  countries,  disputed  the  ascendency  of 
the  cro.ss  over  the  crescent,  Mehemet  Ali  found 
within  himself  resources  ccpial  to  the  pressure  of 
the  most  eventful  times,  and  superior  to  the  de¬ 
clining  tendencies  of  his  race  and  of  his  creed. 
But,  unlike  any  of  the  other  heroes  of  Mahom- 
inedan  history,  he  was  resolute  without  fanati¬ 
cism  ;  and  he  combined  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  habitual  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  absolute 
power  with  a  true  respect  for  more  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  and  a  practical  tolerance  of  other  forms  of 
religion.  If  we  attempted  to  sum  up  his  charac 
ter  in  ene  word,  it  would  be  in  that  of  “  self-pos¬ 
session.”  The  most  cruel  and  violent  acts  of  his 
life,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes, 
were  perforined  with  a  coolness  and  design  quite 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  excesses  of  oriental 
vengeance.  The  administration  of  Egypt  was 
conducted  with  the  same  stern  indift’erence  to  all 
hut  the  steady  growth  of  that  power  which  the 
Pasha  was  laboring  to  estuhiish.  During  the 
events  of  1840,  w  hen  a  less  prudent  or  u  more 
timorous  man  might  have  compromised  his  exist¬ 
ence  by  an  act  either  of  defiance  or  of  submis¬ 
sion,  he  kept  his  temper,  ami  therefore  he  kept 
his  pashalik.  'I'o  his  immortal  honor,  he  forward¬ 
ed  the  British  mails  to  India  whilst  our  fleet  was 
attacking  8vria  and  menacing  Alexandria;  and 
on  no  subsequent  occasion  has  he  betrayed  the 
smallest  resentment  for  conduct  wliicli,  on  the 
part  of  certain  bigh  servants  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  was  liursb,  impolitic,  and  unjust.  In¬ 
deed,  we  may  here  allude  with  peculiar  satisfic- 
tion  to  the  very  marked  reception  given  by  the 
i’asha  to  the  present  Governor-Clencral  of  India, 
when  be  passed  thfough  Egypt  a  few  weeks  ago; 
and  we  trust  that  the  treaty  which  was  rapidly 
negotiated  at  that  interview,  will  afl'ord  a  perniu- 
nent  and  effectual  protection  to  our  overland  com¬ 
munications  with  India.  Lastly,  as  if  even 
death  itself  was  not  to  find  him  unprepared,  or  as 
one  who  is  anxious  to  witness  at  least  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  own  posterity,  the  old  man 
retires  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  which  he  has 
once  more  opened  to  life  and  to  a  second  great 
ness,  and  betakes  himself  in  meditation,  if  not  in 
devotion,  to  the  con.serrated  City  of  the  Prophet. 
It  is,  however,  premature  to  assume  that  his  ca¬ 
reer  is  already  closed.  His  life  is  probably  even 
now  better  than  that  of  Ibrahim  ;  and  in  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  which  are  now  crowded  on  the  surviv¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  any  secure  repose  but  in  the  grave. 
Some  uncertainty,  indeed,  still  hangs  about  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  this  great  and  sudden  deter¬ 
mination.  Within  a  few  weeks,  and  by  the  last 
accounts  from  Egypt,  the  Pasha  was  in  all  bis 
usual  vigor  of  body  and  mind — full  of  projects 
and  active  designs  which  seem  calculated  rather 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  bis  life  and  power, 
than  to  forestall  the  close  of  them  ;  and  at  no  time 
was  the  abrupt  cessation  of  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  more  unforeseen. —  Timtg, 
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From  Fraaer’i  Magazine. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  provinces  in 
the  Deccan — as  that  portion  of  India  is  i 
termed  which  is  situated  between  the  riv¬ 
ers  Nerbudda  and  Kistna— j-is  the  Goandwan- 
na,  a  wild,  mountainous,  and  unhealthy 
district,  though  the  care  and  culture  of  the ' 
few  Mahratta  families  from  Nagpore,  that 
are  found  in  certain  parts,  have  rendered  ! 
them  fertile  and  productive.  The  general ! 
aspect  of  the  country,  however,  is  unfavor¬ 
able  ;  and  where  occupied  by  the  native 
Goands,  almost  an  entire  sheet  of  jungle. 
This  wretched  tribe,  perhaps  the  very  low¬ 
est  in  the  scale  of  all  the  natives  of  India, 
though  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  cast, 
profess  peculiarities  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  tenets  of  Brahma,  permitting  them¬ 
selves  the  indulgence  of  animal  food,  and 
abstaining  only  from  that  of  the  cow.  Fdf 
many  years  the  tradition  popular  among  the 
natives  of  Lower  India,  that  among  the  Go¬ 
ands  there  were  certain  sects  that  offered 
annual  human  sacrifices  to  the  destroyer, 
was  ridiculed  by  the  European  community  ; 
but  later  investigations,  and  the  testimony 
of  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  officer.  Cap¬ 
tain  Crawford,  of  Bengal,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
east  has  seldom  been  equalled,  have  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  prevalence  of  this  re¬ 
volting  and  terrible  practice.  It  was  in  the 
year  1819  that  a  singular  chance,  or  rather 
a  series  of  rare  events,  confirmed  my  own 


half  assumed,  the  heedless  gamesomeness 
which  too  often  led  Monlford  into  dilemma.s 
that,  by  compromising  the  credit  of  the 
corps,  might  have  provoked  graver  punish¬ 
ment  if  subjected  to  the  pitiless  analysis  of 
higher  authorities.  Not  that  a  single  grain 
of  vicious  or  dishonorable  feeling  could  l>e 
sifted  by  even  malevolence  from  the  volatile 
matter  which  formed  the  faults  of  my 
friend  ;  but  he  w  as  ever  and  anon  ofTeruling 
the  gravity  of  t  flicial  ceremony — insulting, 
out  of  mere  schoolboy  fun,  the  prejudices 
I  of  the  native  population — and  erring  against 
the  common  discipline  of  the  service. 
Complaints  were  constantly  being  brought 
against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  we  passed ; 
now  the  house  of  a  surly  Mahommedan 
had  been  forcibly  entered,  now  a  sacred 
pigeon  had  been  shot  at  while  roosting  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  a  pagoda;  yesterday 
half-a-dozen  palmyra-trees  had  been  pilfered 
of  their  tari-pots  ;*  and  to-day  some  name¬ 
less  offence  had  been  offered  to  the  idol  of 
Vishnoo  itself ;  while  once  upon  a  time  he 
was  likely  to  have  fared  still  worse  for  hav¬ 
ing  dared  to  pursue  one  of  the  dancing 
girls  belonging  to  the  temple  into  the  very 
j  precincts  of  that  prohibited  edifice.  But 
I  to  proceed.  We  had  traversed  a  consider- 
I  able  quantity  of  the  ground  with  various 
success  ;  a  few  hares  and  green  pigeons  had 
been  bagged  and  confined  to  the  care  of 
Calvert’s  kootay-walla  (dog-keeper),  and 
the  day  beginning  to  beaten  into  true  Ori¬ 
ental  fervor,  we  were  on  our  return  when 


belief  in  the  existence  of  a  crime,  which  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  an  old  grey 
was  then  darkly  hinted  at,  but  which  was  pagoda  in  ruins,  and  so  completely  hugged 
only  credited  by  the  sepoys  and  natives  of  in  by  trees,  that  we  saw  it  not  until  we  were 
Madras.  close  upon  it.  A  sharp  bark  from  Calvert’s 

The  regiment  to  which  I  was  at  that  pe-  dog  attracted  our  attention  towards  it,  and 
riod  attached,  was  en  route  from  Bengalore,  running  round  the  corner  of  the  building, 
in  Mysore,  to  Chanda,  in  Berar,  a  distance  we  beheld  a  huge  brown  monkey,  squatted 
of  no  less  than  six  hundred  miles;  when  on  an  arch  of  the  temple,  and  indulging  in 
one  morning,  after  reaching  our  encamp-  a  series  of  facial  contortions.  Montford 
ment  for  the  day,  I  sallied  out  into  the  jun-  raised  his  gun. 

gle,  with  a  brother  officer,  whose  fowling-  “  Mut  mdro,  sahib  !’*  (do  not  fire,  sir  !) 
piece  made  frequent  and  w'elcome  additions  cried  the  dogboy,  in  evident  alarm,  “  it  is  a 
to  our  common-place  marching  fare.  Cal-  sacred  monkey,  and  the  Brahmins  will  be 
vert  Montford  w'as  a  gay-hearted,  handsome,  displeased.” 

generous  fellow,  and  the  favorite  of  the  But  scarcely  had  the  warning  passed  his 
whole  corps,  from  the  bluff  old  command-  lips  ere  Calvert  fired,  and  down  at  his  feet 
ant  to  Meer  Ali,  the  flugelman  ;  though,  in  fell  the  poor  animal  quite  dead, 
truth,  he  was  apt,  in  the  exuberant  hilarity  At  the  same  moment  forth  from  the  dis- 
of  youth,  to  commit  vexatious  solecisms  in  mantled  pagoda  there  rushed  a  being  of  so 
the  serious  matter  of  military  etiquette,  appalling,  so  spectral  an  appearance,  that 

Our  kimi  but  stern  commanding  officer.  .  ,„,pe„ded  from  the  cocoa-nut,  date. 

Major  Beckett,  was  irequently  obliged  to  g^d  palm-irccs,  to  receive  their  sap,  or  viny  juice, 
check,  with  a  severity  that  was  sometimes  for  which  at  certain  seasons,  they  are  pierced. 
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had  it  not  been  familiar  to  us,  we  might 
have  questioned  its  claims  to  humanity. 
But  for  the  ten  days  before,  the  Suniassie, 
who  now  leaped  forwards  uttering  the  most 
frightful  yells  and  imprecations,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  our  camp.  1  have  since  then  fre¬ 
quently  lamented  that  the  art  of  the  pain¬ 
ter  was  not  mine,  for  the  whole  scene  would 
have  made  a  striking  picture.  The  Suni¬ 
assie  was  a  gaunt,  muscular  man,  in  the 
decline  of  life ;  wrapped  in  a  scanty,  but 
close-fitted  tunic,  of  many-colored  patch- 
work,  which  extended  scarcely  to  his 
knees,  leaving  his  nether  limbs  entirely  na¬ 
ked ; — his  long  grizzled  hair,  matted  in 
greasy  folds,  fell  down  his  shoulders  to  the 
waist,  from  which,  tied  by  a  girdle  of  rope, 
hung  a  gourd  to  hold  his  arms,  while  in  his 
hand  he  carried  a  bunch  of  peacock  feath¬ 
ers.  His  face  was  smeared  with  white 
ashes,  and  his  natural  ugliness  was  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  deformity  of  a  nose  which  had 
been  slit — whether  in  penance, or  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  some  former  offence,  is  un¬ 
known. 

Pointing  to  the  still  quivering  body  of  the 
monkey,  he  poured  forth  the  grossest  revi- 
lings  of  which  the  Hindostani  language  is 
capable,  against  the  English  in  general,  and 
my  friend  in  particular.  Flinging  his  arms 
up  to  the  sky,  he  called  down  curses  upon 
the  destroyer  of  the  monkey,  which  made 
the  dogboy  cower  in  very  terror  ;  and  while 
we  stood  gazing  in  silence,  as  w'e  might 
have  done  at  a  play,  he  sprang  suddenly 
towards  the  shrine,  lifted  a  huge  stone,  dip¬ 
ped  it  in  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  ere 
we  could  fathom  his  intent,  flung  it  with  all 
his  force  at  the  head  of  Calvert.  It  struck 
him  on  the  temple,  and  he  fell,  stupified  for 
the  moment,  but  not  materially  injured. 
In  my  rage  I  darted  towards  the  Suniassie, 
•but  ere  1  could  reach  him  he  plunged  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  pagoda,  and  in  another 
moment  w-as  seen  high  up  on  the  crumb¬ 
ling  parapet,  whence,  shouting  the  words, 

hcura!  Dmca!'^*  he  disappeared. 

The  revengeful  nature  of  the  Hindoo 
religious  mendicant  is  well  known  ;  but 
though  frequently  displayed  in  the  upper 
provinces  of  India,  is  seldom  outwardly  ex¬ 
pressed  nearer  to  the  seat  of  government. 
Of  these  hypocritical  and  bigoted  beggars 
there  are  four  sects  ;  consisting  of  the  Go- 
sains,  or  Suniassies,  who  are  followers  of 
Siva ;  the  Byragees,  disciples  of  Vishnu  ; 
Udassies,  attached  to  the  Seik  creed  ;  and 

*  Revenge  !  Revenge  ! 
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Jogies,  who  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  burial  instead  of  the  burning 
of  their  dead.  The  Suniassie,  w  ho  is  the 
unworthy  hero  of  my  present  sketch,  had 
appeared  suddenly  in  our  camp  ;  w  here  he 
was  an  object  of  fear  to  the  generality  of 
our  sepoys,  who  were  neither  allied  to  him 
by  country  nor  connexion,  for  he  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bengal.  More  than  once  he  had  in¬ 
terfered  in  disputes  with  which  he  had 
nothing  in  common,  and  hiid  been  ordered 
from  the  camp  in  consequence  of  his  inso¬ 
lent  and  malignantly-expressed  detestation 
of  the  English. 

Meanwhile  Calvert  Montford  recovered 
to  feel  little  ill  effects  from  a  blow  which 
had  been  too  slight  to  cause  other  results 
than  a  headache  and  a  bruise;  but  as  he 
had  so  often  incurred  the  reprimands  of  his 
commanding  officers  for  offending  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  natives,  the  death  of  the 
inonkey,  and  its  attendant  punishment, 
were  concealed  from  Major  Beckett  until 
after  many  days,  when,  having  seen  nothing 
more  of  the  Suniassie,  the  whole  matter 
w'as  freely  talked  over  at  the  mess-table. 
A  general  laugh  was  raised  at  the  expense 
of  Calvert  Montford  by  the  juniors,  but 
there  were  others  who  expressed  astonish¬ 
ment  that  no  complaint  had  been  made  a- 
bout  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  monkey, 
while  the  disappearance  of  the  mendicant 
served  equally  to  puzzle  all. 

“  I  am  glad  he  is  no  longer  with  us,”  ob¬ 
served  the  major  ;  ‘‘  but,  young  man, 
should  you  meet  him  again,  excite  not  his 
ire,  he  is  a  dangerous  playfellow,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  such  creatures  forego  their 
purposes  of  vengeance.” 

We  had  been  about  nine  months  at  Chan¬ 
da — a  dreary  old  city,  some  eighty  miles 
south  of  Nagpore,  surrounded  by  woods 
which  were  infested  by  tigers,  and  in  the 
unwholesome  fastnesses  of  which,  bidding 
defiance  to  malaria  and  fever-mist,  Mont¬ 
ford  found  frequent  relief  from  the  ennvi 
which  is  almost  sure  to  assail  the  tedious 
hours  of  an  inert  military  life.  Chanda, 
with  its  ruinous  ramparts,  six  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  its  heterogeneous  population  of 
Mahomedans,  Mahrattas,  and  Brahmins,  of 
all  denominations,  contained  no  Europeans 
but  the  officers  of  our  own  regiment,  and 
at  that  period  we  had  not  a  married  man 
amongst  us;  so  that  the  charms  of  female 
society  being  denied  us,  alack  for  him  who 
found  not  in  his  gun  or  his  book,  his  pen 
or  his  pencil,  that  relaxation  which,  in  sta- 
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lions  less  lonely,  he  looks  for  in  the  social  in  the  house  or  garden,  and  the  old  woman, 
circles  and  the  crowded  company.  Several  who  had  fainted  in  her  terror,  could  only 
of, the  officers,  too,  were  detached,  and  I  recollect  that,  amongst  the  party  who  tore 
was  ordered  to  Wurra,  a  village  some !  the  poor  girl  from  her  arms,  there  was  one 
twelve  miles  from  Chanda,  where  my  du-i  in  the  garb  of  a  common  Hindoo  inendi- 
ties  were  to  protect  it  and  the  adjoining :  cant.  Interested  by  All’s  recital,  at  my  de¬ 
hamlets  from  the  aggressions  of  bands  of  j  sire  he  introduced  me  to  his  new  acquaint- 
marauders,  then  ravaging  the  whole  country  '  ance.  He  was  a  fine,  venerable  old  man, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wurda,  close  to  on  the  verge  of  eighty;  and,  in  answer  to 
which  my  little  party  were  pleasantly  en-  |  my  queries,  declared  that  he  was  convinced 
camped.  Montford,  af  the  same  time,  ob-  his  daughter — his  sweet  Azeeza — had  been 
tained  a  month’s  leave  to  roam  the  jungles,  1  carried  t)ff  by  the  Bustar  Goands  for  their 
and  spent  two  days  with  me;  after  which,’  annual  human  sacrifice, 
crossing  the  Wurda,  and  attended  by  his  |  “‘I  dare  not  utter  such  words  aloud, 

three  servants  and  a  favorite  sepoy,  in  plain;  Maharajah,’  said  he,  ‘  for  there  is  neither 
clothes,  he  commenced  his  knight-errantry,  law  nor  learning,  faith  nor  fidelity,  in  this 
The  month  had  nearly  slipped  by,  when  one  idolatrous  country  of  Satan ;  but  this  atro- 
morning,  as  my  solitary  drum  and  fife  were  cious  custom  prevails  here  as  surely  asMa- 
blending  their  revcillie  sounds  with  the  low-  homed  is  the  prophet  of  Alla !  Every  one 
ing  of  a  newly-roused  kine,  the  crowing  of  |  knows,  though  none  dare  say,  that  the  Go- 
cocks,  and  the  tinkling  bells  of  a  flock  of!  sains  and  Jogies  of  Bustar  offer  a  human 
sheep,  I  was  surprised  by  the  appearance :  being  in  annual  sacrifice  to  the  goddess 
of  a  doly,  or  litter,  such  as  is  used  by  the  j  Kali ;  and  of  all  others  they  prefer  one 
better  class  of  natives  up  country,  which,  I  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own  accursed 
attended  by  a  horseman,  w  as  fording  the  creed.’ 

stream  in  front  of  my  tent.  “  Horrorstruck,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  no 

**  Dekho,  jee!”  cried  a  sepoy  near  me;  friends  in  authority, — no  kindred  from 
“  Montford  sahib  ata  hie  (look,  sir,  Mr.  whom  to  demand  counsel  in  such  a  strait. 
Montford  is  coming  ;)  and  so  it  was.  In  “  ‘  None,  sahib,’  he  answered;  ‘nor  is 
another  moment  we  were  shaking  hands,  there  any  course  to  pursue  but  to  sit  silent- 
and  my  eyes  w'ere  asking  a  hundred  ques-  j  ly  on  the  musnud  of  submission,  and  weep 
tions  about  the  doli/  before  my  tongue  had  |  over  the  invisible  ashes  of  my  lost  child.  I 
uttered  one.  But  1  w  ill  skip  the  unlading  I  have  no  relative  here,  and  had  gone  to 
of  the  sweet  freight  which  that  vehicle  bore,  make  arrangements  at  Chanda  for  a  remo- 
ihe  arrangements  made  for  its  comfortable  val  thither,  when  the  rose  of  my  life  was 
accommodation,  and  proceed  to  give  my  taken  from  me  by  those  infidel  dogs.  May 
friend’s  narrative  in,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  their  graves  be  defiled !’ 
his  own  words.  “  ‘  But  can  nothing  be  done  to  save  her  V 

“  After  I  left  you,  I  had  a  glorious  week’s  cried  I,  indignant  at  his  passive  sul^iission 
sport  before  I  reached  Dewelmurry,  where  to  what  he  called  destiny, 
in  my  perambulations,  I  learned  that  far-  “‘Alla  Kereem!  God  is  merciful,  but 
ther  on,  at  Bustar,  the  Goands  were  at  such  what  can  I  do?’  was  the  reply.  ‘  The  sa- 
hot  feud  with  each  other,  that  it  would  be  crifice  always  takes  place  at  the  new  moon 
folly  to  visit  the  place.  I  liked  the  neigh-  — in  three  days  I  snail  be  childless.’ 
borh(x>d  of  Dewelmurry,  but  fate  would  “  ‘  Nay,’ returned  I,  ‘  lead  me  to  the  sus- 
have  it  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions,  pected  spot,  provide  me  and  my  attendant 
I  should  be  enticed  some  twenty  miles  near-  with  such  disguises  as  you  may  deem  most 
er  Bustar  than  I  intended.  Ali  Homed  likely  to  favor  such  an  enterprise,  and  let 
(the  sepoy  beforfe  alluded  to)  is  a  fine  intel-  j  me  try  what  can  be  done.’ 
ligent  fellow,  and  by  him  I  was  informed  “  The  old  Mussulman  clutched  at  the 
that  he  had  ‘made  dowstee*  (formed  friend-  unexpected  hope  which  my  words  conveyed, 
ship)  with  an  old  Puthan  in  the  towm,  I  with  a  desperate  joy  ;  but  Ali,  knowing  my 
whose  only  child,  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  rashness,  and  alarmed  for  the  consequences 
had  lately  been  dragged  from  their  cottage  of  such  an  undertaking,  endeavored  torea- 
during  his  temporary  absence,  the  only  per-  son  us  out  of  it.  But  the  strong  desire  I 
sou  who  was  with  her  at  the  time  being  a  had  to  fathom  the  whole  affair,  to  satisfy 
decrepid  old  woman,  their  servant.  That  my  doubts  regarding  the  mystery  of  human 
plunder  was  not  the  object  of  her  abduc-  sacrifice,  and  to  restore  a  child  to  her  fa- 
tors  was  evident,  for  nothing  was  touched  ther’s  arms,  stimulated  me  to  higher 
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thoughts ;  and,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  re¬ 
solved  on  adopting  as  my  coadjutors  Cau¬ 
tion  and  Prudence,  two  assistants  in  the 
pursuit  of  adventure  which  the  boldest  man 
may  wisely  enlist.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  venerable  Puthan,  Meer  Khan,  myself, 
and  Ali,  reached  a  public  choultry ,  or  cara¬ 
vanserai,  in  the  dense  woods  that  surround 
Bustar,  on  the  very  day  before  the  new 
moon.  We  were  disguised  as  soldiers 
of  the  Nizam,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  we 
discovered  the  principal  pagoda  of  the 
place,  which  was  situated  in  a  thick  grove 
of  banyan,  peepul,  and  date-trees.  Meer 
Khan  felt  assured  that  the  interior  of  this 
temple  was  the  place  allotted  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  nor  was  it  with  any  difficulty  we 
learned,  by  mingling  with  the  crowds  that 
attended  a  haul  (fair)  in  the  town,  that  a 
great  festival  was  to  be  solemnized  at  mid¬ 
night  in  the  pagoda. 

“Constructed  with  a  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  that  would  have  repelled  an  army,  the 
temple  was  to  us  a  destruction  of  almost  all 
hope.  What,  then,  could  we  do?  nothing. 
But  fortune,  chance.  Providence  did  all.  I 
had  left  the  old  Puthan  sitting  in  despair 
beneath  a  tamarind  tree,  near  which  Ali 
was  cooking  an  extempore  currie,  and  as 
the  twilight  began  to  creep  greyly  over  the 
earth,  sauntered  around  the  pagoda.  As  1 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  wild  flower  that  sprung 
from  a  heap  of  stones,  a  large  snake, 
alarmed  at  my  approach,  issued  from  be¬ 
hind  the  tuft  of  datura  that  covered  the  rub¬ 
bish,  and  directing  its  progress  towards  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  entered  a  fissure  where 
it  disappeared.  What  induced  me  to  pur¬ 
sue  itC  know  not,  for  I  have  an  unconquer¬ 
able  terror  of  serpents,  but  I  did  so;  and 
with  my  stick  strove  to  guage  the  depths  of 
the  aperture,  which  was  larger  than  I  at 
first  apprehended.  The  stick  struck  against 
some  substance  which  emitted  a  metalic 
sound,  and  on  approaching  closer  to  e.xa- 
mine  it,  I  found  that  there  was  a  small 
wicket,  deeply  buried  in  the  stonework  of 
the  wall.  1  could  perceive  that,  with  slight 
toil,  the  mortar  and  rubbish  which  now  al¬ 
most  curtained  it  from  sight,  might  be 
cleared  away,  and,  this  effected,  I  had  not 
a  doubt  but  that  an  entrance  to  some  part 
of  the  pagoda  could  be  obtained.  I  flew' 
rather  than  ran  to  the  tamarind-tree,  and  re¬ 
lated  my  discovery ;  nor  lost  we  a  moment 
before  we  acted  upon  it  with  the  expedition 
and  resolution  that  are  sometimes  engen¬ 
dered  by  despair. 

“  There  was  not  a  creature  in  sight,  as. 
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w'ith  our  swords  hidden  below  our  robes, 
and  a  torch  in  case  of  need,  we  reached 
the  pagoda.  We  soon  got  rid  of  the  I'Miie 
and  clay  that  jammed  up  the  wicket,  which, 
when  wrenched  open,  admitted  us  to  a  small 
vaulted  cell.  A  glimmering  light,  shining 
through  a  crevice  in  one  corner,  warned  us 
of  more  habitable  places  in  our  vicinity ; 
and  as  Meer  Khan,  who  had  advanced 
toward  it,  stooped  down  and  looked  through 
it,  he  saw  that  which  proved  too  great  a 
trial  for  his  shattered  nerves,  for,  with  a 
groan  that  terrified  us  for  the  results,  he 
fainted.  I  whispered  Ali  to  remove  him 
into  the  open  air,  and  there  to  detain  him 
till  I  gave  a  certain  signal.  No  sooner  had 
they  left  me  than  1  applied  my  eye  to  the 
aperture,  and  beheld  the  most  lovely  crea¬ 
ture  1  ever  looked  upon.  A  young  and 
graceful  girl,  whose  beauty  shone  in  the 
glare  of  many  torches,  stuck  in  the  w  alls  of 
an  ininiense  saloon,  lay  bound  hand  and 
foot  on  a  mat. 

“  In  one  corner  vva^  a  huge  image  of 
Vishnu,  at  least  seven  feet  high,  with  a  py¬ 
ramidal  cap,  closed  eyes,  and  canopy  over¬ 
head  of  seven-hooded  snake.s,  peculiar  to 
that  deity ;  in  another,  w  ith  its  sepulchral 
garland  of  skulls  round  the  neck,  was  the 
hideous  idol  of  Kali ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  large,  and,  no  doubt,  interior  chamber 
of  the  temple,  a  group  of  Brahmins,  almost 
naked,  with  shaven  heads  and  sacerdotal 
cords  flung  across  their  shoulders,  Jogies, 
Suniassies,  and  grotesquely-attired  Udas- 
sies,  were  busily  engaged  in  chanting  a  lu- 
I  gubrious  chorus  around  a  blazing  fire.  1 
I  could  not  hear  a  word  that  was  uttered, 
though  I  could  plainly  distinguish  the  most 
remote  nook  ;  but  I  cared  not,  even  at  that 
moment,  to  keep  my  eyes  from  that  sweet 
and  beautiful  creature,  who  lay,  panting  in 
her  pallid  fear,  almost  within  reach  of  me. 
A  heavy  smell  of  frankincense,  aloes,  and 
benzoin,  penetrated  to  where  I  knelt,  and  1 
felt  that  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  she 
was  to  be  saved  or  /  was  to  perish. 

“  Suddenly  an  overwhelming  noise  of 
gongs,  kulera  horns,  tom-toms,  and  bells 
struck  up  outside  the  chamber,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  bigots  w’ithdrew\  At  that 
moment  I  could  have  willingly  cut  off  my 
hand  for  admittance  to  that  hall  of  sacrifice, 
but  I  saw  no  means  of  entering  it.  1  ran 
round  the  little  stifling  vault  that  held  me 
— I  heard  the  hiss  of  the  startled  snake, 
yet  paused  not — I  felt  every  crevice  and 
cranny  with  my  fingers — and,  at  length, 
when  in  utter  despair,  1  was  mad  enough 
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to  dash  my  fist  against  the  opposing  wall, 
a  bolt,  or  a  bar,  or  a  secret  spring,  had 
given  way,  and  down  I  fell  on  my  face  with¬ 
in  three  paces  of  the  victim.  For  the  first 
time  I  heard  her  voice — she  uttered  a  faint 
shriek — but  the  continued  din  without  pre¬ 
vented  its  being  heard.  In  five  minutes  she 
was  free  from  cord  and  chain — in  five  more 
she  was  in  her  father’s  arms — and  ere  half 
as  many  hours  had  passed  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Dewelmurry. 

“  But  we  did  not  leave  Dewelmurry  next 
morning  unnoted.  Meer  Khan  and  Ali 
were  in  advance  of  me  as  we  left  the  town, 
and  as  the  old  man  had  resolved  on  pre- 
ceeding  us  to  Chanda,  he  was  bidding  his 
dear  restored  treiLsure  farewell,  when  out 
from  the  jungle  started  an  odious-looking 
creature,  who,  giving  one  keen  glance  at 
the  terrified  Azeeza,  and  a  vengeful  look  at 
me,  retreated  to  the  woods,  while  the  word 
*Diwa!’  yelled  out,  recalled  a  hated  voice. 
It  was  no  other  than  the  Suniassie !  And 
Azeeza  remembered  him  well,  as  being 

one  of  the  foremost  among  her  tormenters.” 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

Do  we  not  sometimes,  in  onr  wanderings, 
fall  upon  certain  spots  which,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  any  striking  beauties  of  scenery, 
have  yet  a  power  of  arresting  the  attention, 
— a  fascination  constrains  us  to  linger 
there,  nor  seek  for  brighter  vistas  beyond  ? 
Do  we  not  pause  there,  where  the  grass  is 
of  dearest  Leigh  Hunt’s  sort, — *  lic-down- 
ahk where  ‘  the  buttercups  smear  the 
land  with  splendor;’  where  there  is  a  bird’s 
song- on  a  green  bough,  but  no  human  | 
voice;  a  flower’s  breath,  but  nothing  less| 
sweet ;  do  we  not  pause,  and  fear  to  go  on, ! 
lest  by  losing  these  we  lose  all  that  is  love¬ 
ly  ?  So  it  is  with  me  in  my  tale.  I  care 
not  to  proceed.  I  care  not  to  leave  the 
short  year  of  quiet,  dreamy  loveliness  which 
rewarded  Calvert  Monlford  for  his  preserv¬ 
ation  of  Azeeza’s  life  by  that  most  sweet 
creature’s  clinging  affection !  I  care  not 
to  overstep  that  tranquil  space  to  recount, 
as  I  must  now  do,  her  worthy  old  father’s 
death,  our  subsequent  march  to  Nagpore; 
and  at  Nagpore  the  sudden  illness  and,  must 
I  say,  death  of  Montford  1  So  unexpect¬ 
edly  fell  this  stroke  upon  his  gentle  com¬ 
panion,  that  for  several  hours  she  cotild  not 
credit  that  life  was  extinct;  and  so  quietly, 
after  a  short  fit  of  heavy  agony,  had  tlie 

life-want”  crept  over  lurn,  even  in  her 
very  arms,  that  the  medical  man  at  first  sup- 
posefl  he  had  only  fainted.  But  a  day 
passed,  and  the  preparations  for  burial — 


always,  and  necessarily,  a  matter  of  haste 
in  India — were  completed.  Azeeza  w'as 
led  to  her  own  range  of  apartments,  whilst 
I  saw  him  dressed  for  the  grave,  and  helped 
to  carry  his  corpse,  extended  on  the  couch 
on  which  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  to  a 
small  bungalo  which  stood  unoccupied  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  whence  the  fune¬ 
ral  procession  might  pass,  on  the  morrow, 
unnoted  by  the  mourning  Mussulmans. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  coffin  was  brought ; 
so,  leaving  the  body  in  that  lonely  room, 
after  lighting  the  lamps  which  hung  round 
it,  fastening  the  window,  and  locking  the 
door,  we  withdrew.  I  returned  to  the 
house,  placed  a  guard  of  sepoys  over  the 
store-rooms;  and,  determining  to  pass  part 
of  the  night  in  sealing  up  the  letters  and 
papers  of  my  friend  which  had  been  con¬ 
signed  to  me  for  that  purpose,  I  called  for 
lights,  dismissed  the  servants,  and  seated 
myself  in  his  room. 

The  casements  were  all  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  cool  air  of  evening,  which,  sweet¬ 
ened  by  the  rich  odors  it  had  collected  from 
a  clump  of  henna*  close  by,  breathed  re¬ 
freshingly  upon  me.  I  was  sorrowfully  ex¬ 
amining  a  sketch,  the  work  of  my  friend, 
when  a  soft,  stealthy  footstep  aroused  me. 
I  turned  round  and  beheld  Azeeza  standing 
between  me  and  the  window ;  the  moon¬ 
light  which  fell  in  silvery  showers  upon  her 
person,  giving  her  almost  a  spectral  appear¬ 
ance  ;  her  veil  was  flung  back,  and  her  hair, 
usually  cared  for  with  that  classic  taste 
which  is  evinced  by  most  Mahomedan  wo¬ 
men  of  a  certain  rank,  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  tresses,  was  unbraided,  falling  in 
rich,  wild  masses,  over  her  finely  formed 
neck  and  shoulders. 

“  Friend  of  the  dead  f»ne!”  said  she,  in 
a  low,  calm  voice,  that  yet  sounded  as  if  it 
were  full  of  tears,  “  I  must  see  Aim  once 
more  ere  he  is  wedded  to  the  worm  !” 

“  Azeeza,”  I  cried,  you  cannot  mean 
it !  You  could  not  bear  it.” 

“  Hush,  hush,  sahib!  you  were  his  friend 
— you  are  mine ;  I  am  not  a  woman  to  quail 
at  the  sight  of  him,  lifeless,  whom  I  loved 
living  !  I-rf^ad  me  to  the  dead,  and  leave 
me  with  it  for  one  brief  hour.” 

I  saw  that  there  was  a  fixedness  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  her  that  would  admit  of  no  denial, 
nor,  indeed,  did  I  deem  it  kind  to  oppose 
her  wishes;  so,  making  her  wrap  a  veil 
around  her,  I  led  her  unobserved  to  the 

•  Henna,  the  Ijiwsonia  inf-rmis^  whose  leaves 
contain  the  pink  <tye  witfi  which  l!»e  Indian  wo¬ 
men  tinge  tlieir  nulls. 
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bungalo,  and,  unlocking  the  door,  left  her 
with  the  dead,  promising  to  return  in  an 
hour.  The  lights  which  burned  in  the 
death-chamber  shone  through  the  Venetians 
as  I  passed  ;  and  I  would  have  looked  with¬ 
in,  but  a  feeling  that  told  me  it  would  be  a 
species  of  profanation,  withheld  me.  As  I 
sauntered  round  to  that  side  of  the  building 
which  was  the  most  remote  from  the  en¬ 
trance,  I  came  upon  a  little  door  which  led 
to  a  bath-room  attached  to  the  bungalo,  and 
which  we  had  entirely  forgotten.  This 
bath-room  opened  into  the  corpse-chamber, 
and  I  now  remembered  that  we  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  look  into  it,  or  fasten  the  door. 
Afraid  of  alarming  the  mourner  by  the 
noise  it  might  occasion,  I  refrained  from  | 
examining  the  place  until  she  had  departed,  j 
and  was  moving  away,  when  a  sound  of 
feet  and  the  whispering  of  voices  near  me, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  thick  and  almost  im¬ 
passable  hedge  of  aloes  and  cactus  which 
divided  Montford’s  compound*  from  a  tope 
or  grove  of  wild  date-trees,  arrested  my  at¬ 
tention.  I  listened,  and  presently  heard  two 
voices,  whilst  I  could  understand  that  the 
owners  of  them  were  debating  on  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  overcoming  the  fence. 

“  By  Nanuck  Sha !”  said  one,  whose  ex¬ 
clamation  proved  him  to  be  a  Seik,  “  if  you 
lead  me  into  any  accursed  Feringhy  (Eu¬ 
ropean)  trouble  I’ll  slay  you  with  my  chuk- 
hur.”  j 

Now  I  was  aware  that  the  chukkur  was  i 
a  sort  of  quoit  sharpened  to  the  keeness  of  j 
a  razor,  and  employed  in  warfare  by  the  j 
Seiks.  I 

“  Idiot !”  answ'ered  the  other,  “  they  have  j 
abandoned  their  dead  to  the  care  of  four 
walls  and  four  lamps.  If  you  now  retract, 
the  curse  of  Kali  w  ill  blench  your  flesh  with 
leprosy  till  you  become  as  white  as  the 
moorda  (corpse)  of  the  sahib.  The  holy 
unguent  must  be  ready  by  the  new  moon, 
and  within  our  reach  is  the  only  ingredient 
that  is  now  wanting  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  the  pagoda.  My  knife  is  keen, 
and  you  have  but  to  remain  silent  whilst  1 
repeat  the  muntrtim  (incantation),  and  to 
hold  the  body  firmly  while  I  cut  the  heart 
from  its  side.” 

“  And  the  entrance?” 

“  Is  through  a  bath-room,  which  mu.st  be 
close  to  us.  Wrap  the  leather  well  about 
your  legs  and  thighs,  and  mind  not  a  few 
thorns.” 

“  But,”  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  “  the 
•  The  space  inclosing  a  mansion. 


proverb  says,  ‘  Juhan  kliiir  wuhan  mar'  ” 
(Where  there  is  a  brake  there  may  be  a 
snake). 

Bc’Wnkoof!  ffool!)  whilst  you  utter 
such  loads  of  filth  I  pant  for  the  Feringhy’s 
flesh.  Twice  he  has  foiled  me  living;  he 
shall  not  foil  me  dead.  Dntoa!  Datra!” 

And  the  last  two  muttered  words  be¬ 
trayed  the  speaker,  if  was  the  Suniassie  ! 
But  ere  they  had  managed  to  penetrate 
one  fourth  of  a  high  and  thick  barrier,  spi¬ 
ky  with  frightful  thorns,  I  had  planned 
and  acted  on  my  plans.  I  rushed  to  the 
dixir  of  the  bungalow,  gave  a  warning 
knock,  and  entered.  Azeeza  was  rising 
from  her  knees ;  I  interrupted  her  as  she 
was  about  to  remonstrate  against  my  quick 
return,  and  in  a  brief  w  hisper  explained  the 
matter  to  her.  With  that  mute  masterdom 
over  her  feelings  which  only  the  strong- 
minded  woman  can  command,  she  acted 
according  to  my  wishes  without  a  word.  I 
conducted  her  out,  and  in  less  space  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  1  had  placed  six  sepoys 
behind  the  bungalow’,  ready  at  a  moment 
to  fall  upon  the  intruders  when  my  signal 
— a  pistol  fired  off — should  terrify  them  in¬ 
to  flight  from  the  death-chamber. 

All  was  silent  around  the  couch  of  the 
dead,  as  I  entered  the  large  empty  room,  in 
which,  w'ith  the  exception  of  an  old  pal'an- 
quin  and  a  chair  or  two,  there  was  not  an 
article  of  furniture.  Behind  the  palanquin, 
which  stood  near  the  door  and  opposite  to 
the  bath-room,  I  contrived  to  crouch  down, 
and  had  barely  done  so,  before,  stealthily 
and  softly,  from  the  expected  quarter,  crept 
the  squalid  figures  of  the  Suniassie  and  bis 
accomplice.  The  eyes  of  my  forbidding 
acquaintance  glared  like  a  tiger-cat’s,  as, 
with  fiendish  delight,  they  rested  upon  the 
lonely  corpse  of  my  friend ;  and  giving  a 
quick,  sharp  glance  round  the  apartment, 
he  muttered, — 

“  Udassie-jee,  speak  not ;  but  w  hen  I 
i  have  recited  the  muntrum,  seize  the  hound’s 
body,  and  hold  it  firmly.”  Drawing  a  large 
knife,  two-edged  and  bright  of  polish,  from 
his  vest,  he  knelt  down,  sprinkled  some 
ashes,  taken  from  his  gourd,  upon  the  floor, 
and  commenced  a  sort  of  low  chant,  in  a 
dialect  to  which  I  was  a  stranger. 

Narrowly  I  watched  his  movements,  in 
readiness  to  discharge  over  his  head  the 
signal  pistol,  when,  as  he  motioned  his  com¬ 
rade  to  advance  towards  the  body,  and  arose 
himself,  knife  in  hand,  to  commence  the  hor¬ 
rible  deed,  my  arm,  raised  in  act  to  fire,  was 
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suspended  by  a  spectacle  that,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  made  me  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
senses.  Slowly — slowly — slowly,  as  one 

might  do  who  arises  unwillingly  from  a  bed  j 
of  rest,  the  corpse  began  to  raise  itself  on  } 
the  couch,  and,  while  the  Suniassie,  awed  i 
into  motionlessness,  stood  before  it,  slowly,  | 
still  slowly,  but  steadily,  it  attained  a  sitting  j 
posture,  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  staring 
with  glazed  eyeballs  !  j 

At  that  moment,  overcome  by  wonder,  | 
perhaps  by  terror,  I  lost  command  of  my-  | 
self  and  discharged  the  pistol.  There  was 
a  yell — a  rush  towards  the  bath-room — the 
clash  of  arms — the  sounds  of  conllict  and 
seizure,  and  in  my  ears  a  soft,  sweet  voice, 
a  woman’s,  and  1  became  insensible.  That 
soft,  sweet  voice,  no  longer  full  of  tears, 
w  as  in  my  ears  when  I  aw’oke  to  conscious¬ 
ness;  and  when  it  said,  in  gentle,  h.appy  ac¬ 
cents,  “  .4/  !  bhaeebund  mera  !'*  (Oh  !  my 
brother  friend)  ‘*jefta  hie!'*  (he  is  alive), 
the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me.  The 
whole  truth?  Yes!  Calvert  Montfort  lived, 
he  was  restored  from  a  deatli-like  syncope 
to  the  arms  of  Azeeza ;  and  for  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  that  awaited  the  Sunias- 
sies,  I  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  the  or¬ 
derly  books  of  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  at  Nag- 
pore,  in  which  he  will  find  that  they  were 
provided  for  in  a  manner  etfectually  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  assisting  at  any  future  hu¬ 
man  sacrifice,  or  from  procuring  unlawful 
ingredients  for  the  composition  of  unguents 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Kali. 


Tiie  Ki5g  of  the  Frf.xcii. — [The  following 
most  importiint  intelligence  comes  to  ns  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  from  Paris.  We  have  every  reason  to 
rely  upon  the  authority  of  the  writer,  whose  po¬ 
sition  justifies  ns  in  accepting  and  publishing  any 
information  reaching  us  under  such  a  sanction 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  this  news  is 
,  too  important,  in  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
ercise,  not  merelv  over  France,  but  over  the 
whole  present  policy  of  Europe,  not  to  require 
from  us  an  explicit  asssurance  that  we  should  not 
give  it  a  place  in  our  Journal  if  we  did  not  confi¬ 
dently  believe  it  to  be  true. — Eu.  C.  J.] 

Paris. 

♦‘The  King  of  the  French  is  coming such 
is  the  hope  which  is  causing  amongst  you  in  Eng¬ 
land,  those  vast  preparations,  which,  though  they 
will  not  have  the  advantage  of  accomplishing 
their  object,  have  at  least  that  of  lending  captive 
public  attention,  and  of  forming  a  stimulus  to  in¬ 
dustry.  Your  populace,  always  ready  to  be  led 
away  by  a  spectacle,  are  doubtless  delighted  at 


the  idea  of  this  Royal  visit,  and  one  would  be 
sorry  to  undeceive  them  ;  but  you,  niy  friend,  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  real  and  iiisiinnoiintable 
obstacle  to  the  proposed  meeting  between  the 
.Majesties  of  France  and  England. 

In  the  first  place,  be  asisured  that  there  are  no 
political  feelings  interposed  to  render  less  cor¬ 
dial  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  or  to  cause 
the  abandonment  of  the  expected  visit.  No  ;  but 
there  is  a  consideration  before  which  all  hopes 
must  vanish — a  consideration  which  it  is  endea¬ 
vored  to  shroud  in  the  most  profound  secresv — 
but  one  which,  nevertheless,  forces  itself  vividly 
upon  the  attention  of  all  in  “  high  places” — thr 
health  of  the  King.  This  terrible  secret,  which 
1  is  still  sought  to  be  imprisoned  within  the  walls 
I  of  the  palace,  may  be  expounded  to  you,  and  it 
;  is  indeed  no  longer  a  secret  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  opportunities  of  seeing  an<l  judging 
!  the  danger.  His  Majesty  has  already  suffered  tiii' 
i  Her  sereral  Jits,  similar  to  those  irhich  *  *  * 

I  «r  »  *  *  *,  attempts  to 

!  conceal  the  events  which  terrified  the  palace  of 
I  the  Tuileries  Htid  IVhitehall ;  indeed,  secret  trans¬ 
actions  in  St.  James’s  I’alace  are  revealed  by  en- 
i  chantineiit  to  the  master  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in 
I  return  you  have  information  of  the  fatality  which 
i  Ims  fallen  upon  us — upon  us,  do  1  say  ?  ujmjii  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

The  King  is  ill ;  his  courage,  hi.s  intellect,  his 
!  powerful  will,  struggle  in  vain ;  he  is  not  yet 
I  stricken  down,  but  he  is  wounded;  a  physician 
leaves  him  neither  by  day  nor  night,  but  watches 
inressiiiitly  over  his  invaluable  life.  The  King 
struggles;  but  will  his  faithful  counsellors  permit 
I  him  to  ri.sk  himself  in  the  vovage  which  now  oc- 
j  copies  the  minds  of  your  populace?  jYon,  cent 
\fois  non! — Court  JournuL 


PoLASD. — Nature  would  seem  to  be  in  conspir¬ 
acy  with  man,  for  the  chasticement  of  unhappy 
Poland.  The  accounts  from  that  country  are 
filled  with  the  m<»st  distressing  narratives  of  the 
de\astations  wcasioned  by  the  rhsing  of  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  and  her  other  rivers.  At  Schwetz,  situate 
at  tlie  junction  of  the  Schwarzwasser  with  the 
Vistula,  it  seemed  as  if  the  rivers  had  been  turned 
through  the  streets  for  their  destruction.  One- 
third  of  the  town  lay  in  ruins  among  the  waters; 
and  of  the  houses  still  standing,  the  roofs  only 
were  visible  above  them, — from  whence  the  in¬ 
mates  were  calling  for  tliat  help  which  human 
i  power  could  not  give.  A  furious  storm  had  arisen 
j  to  aid  the  work  of  destruction,  which  dashed  the 
waters  of  this  deluge  in  mighty  waves  against  the 
remaining  buildings,  shaking  them  to  tlu-ir  foun¬ 
dations.  From  Kulni,  the  accounts  arc  of  the  same 
fearful  character.  .\t  Kirliri,  the  Vistula  had  risen 
higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  “  It  is  impossible  t«»  say,”  one  account  ex¬ 
presses  itself,  “  how  many  thousand  villages  may 
be  inundated  by  the  mighty  river,  in  its  long 
course  from  Cracow  to  Dantsic.  Above  and  be¬ 
low  Calon,  a  hundred  towns  and  villages  are  aa 
in  a  sea.”  The  last  accounts  from  VVarsaw,  to 
the  third  of  this  month,  just  received,  meution 
that  the  waters  arc  subsiding. — Athenaum 


*  “  The  tilings  given  to  the  public  ns  the  poems 
ofCamocns,  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original 
than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.” — Byrox  (Aoles). 
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grammarye  writers  of  the  middle  ages  ;  its 
structure  was  curiously  considered  as  figura¬ 
tive  of  a  high  mural  teaching — no  other  les¬ 
son  than  that  conveyed  in  the  choice  of  Her¬ 
cules.  Its  lower  part,  or  stem,  depictured  to 
the  initiated  the  common  highway  of  life ; 
that  broad  and  easy  road  turning  off  to  the 
left,  leading,  as  do  all  sinister  paths,  to  per¬ 
dition  ;  while  yon  slender,  narrow  path, 
branching  off  to  the  right  and  trod  by  the 
chosen  few,  typified  and  illustrated  a  whole 
parable  to  the  simple  understanding  of  me¬ 
diaeval  mankind. 

Next  to  an  author’s  proper  identification, 
follows,  in  every  well-ordered  review,  a 
scrutiny  into  his  previous  associations,  or, 
as  the  French  tribunals  have  it,  ses  antece- 
dens.  Much  of  this  trouble  has  been  taken 
off  our  hands.  For  who  has  not  read  Mr. 
D’Israeli’s  Coningsby  ;  or,  the  New  Genera¬ 
tion  ?  Are  not  the  incidents  of  his  non¬ 
age  chronicled  therein  under  that  transpa¬ 
rent  pseudonyme  for  our  guidance?  We 
and  the  public  have  gratefully  received  that 
wisdom-breathing  narrative.  Of  old,  for  a 
similar  work  on  the  youth  and  education  of  j 
Cyrus,  all  Greece  shouted  applause,  and  j 
crowned  with  laurel  the  thoughtful  brows 
of  Xenophon.  Three  editions  have  testi¬ 
fied  our  sense  and  appreciation  of  Mr.  D’Is¬ 
raeli’s  Smythopaedia. 

In  that  wonderful  performance  the  most 
instructive  details  are  afforded  of  the  prepa¬ 
ratory  pursuits  and  exercitations  which  have 
eventuated  in  the  production  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Mental  discipline  at  Eton  is, 
we  apprehend,  somewhat  altered  from  what 
it  was  in  Gray’s  elegiac  times,  when  school¬ 
boy  aspirations  soared  no  higher  than  to 
“  enthrall  the  captive  linnet,”  “  snatch  a 
fearful  joy  beyond  the  bounds  of  silvery 
Thames,”  or  “  chase  the  rolling  circle.” 
The  quadrature  of  the  latter  is  now  sought 
to  be  achieved,  and  vigorous  attempts  are 
made  to  ignite  the  former.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  as  is  wisely  observed  by  one 
of  the  juvenile  interlocutors  of  the  novel, 
“  It  takes  a  deuced  deal  of  history,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing f  being  a  palpable  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  work,  then  in  embryo.  Yet  of 
Eton,  and  its  antique  towers  and  time- 
honored  observances,  we  hope  no  one  will 
suspect  us  of  speaking  in  disparagement. 
Our  sentiments  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Last  spring  we  went  with  the  crowd  to  the 
Montem  celebration  at  Salt  Hill,  so  interest¬ 
ing  did  we  deem  .Mr.  D’Israeli’s  enthusiastic 
description  of  that  academic  mysterie  We 
paid  our  due  portion  of  muriate  of  soda  like 


the  rest,  and  at  our  return  were  loud  as  the 
oldest  wiseacres  at  our  club*  in  praising 
both  the  unprecedented  concourse  and 
splendid  aggregate  of  the  plunder — 

“  Et  numeros,  et 

Laudavere  sales,  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte.” 

The  youth  of  England  must  be  encouraged, 
and  a  fine-spirited  set  of  lads  are  growing 
up  at  Eton,  even  though  they  do  manifest 
a  precocious  determination  to  “  push  us 
(old  fellows)  from  our  stools”  a  little  pre¬ 
maturely.  Something  of  this  kind  was  ap¬ 
prehended  in  the  time  of  Burns,  when 

“  Reverend  greybeards  raved  and  stormed, 
That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  informed 
Than  their  auld  daddies.” 

Yet  in  those  days  it  came  to  nothing.  W^e 
confess  we  find  nothing  particularly  alarm¬ 
ing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  “  new  genera¬ 
tion,”  whether  as  they  are  adumbrated  in 
the  mystic  incidents  of  the  brilliant  youth- 
hood  of  Coningsby,  or  ultimately  revealed 
in  these  Fancies.  By  some,  indeed,  whose 
memory  supplies  them  with  the  narrative  of 
“  Sir  Balaam,”  in  Pope’s  epistle,  and  who 
possess  the  inward  consciousness  of  having 
pursued  a  similar  political  career,  an  ap¬ 
proaching  catastrophe  may  be  apprehend¬ 
ed — the  name  is  ominous ;  the  hour  is 
come — and  the  man 

“  Coningsby  harangues, 

The  court  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs.” 

“  Old  Toryism”  is  clearly  demolished ; 
but  how  many  other  humbugs  and  worn-out 
“  conventualities”  of  our  social  system  are 
to  follow,  we  still  look  to  learn  on  a  more 
diligent  perusal  of  the  novel,  when  at  its 
fourth  edition.  We  only  wish  Mr.  D’Israeli 
would,  in  that  edition,  make  himself  a  little 
more  explicit,  and  also,  perhaps,  give  us 
details,  not  merely  of  the  youth,  but  also  of 
the  infancy  of  our  hero  We  like  to  trace 
things  from  their  primordia.  No  doubt, 
the  nursery-maid,  if  interrogated,  will  state 
his  refusal,  when  a  child,  to  use  the  ordinary 
go-cart,  in  which  toddled  the  previous  ge¬ 
neration  ;  perhaps,  also,  that  while  other 
urchins,  admitted  to  the  basin  of  St.  James, 
fed  the  ducks,  he  pelted  those  aquatic  fowls 
as  typical  of  quackery. 

Alas !  alack  !  heu,  <jpev !  this  latter  ele¬ 
ment  of  social  life  is,  we  fear,  not  to  be  put 

*  The  Senior  University. 
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down.  The  old  birds  may  hide  their  heads  i 
for  a  moment  before  the  pelting  storm  of 
eloquent  raillery  from  these  writers  of  a  new 
generation  ;  they  dive  but  to  rise  again,  and 
even  under  water  keep  up  a  cacophonous 
outcry  against  their  young  assailants. 

“  Q,uanquam  sub  aoU4,  sub  aqua  maledicere 
tentant,” 

as  fully  related  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

After  these  preliminaries  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  : — a  graceful  and  ingenuous  preface 
ushers  in  the  table  of  contents,  from  which 
we  are  at  once  made  aware  that  the  volume 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  made  up  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  alternate  strata.  This  is  no 
new  arrangement,  being  observable  in  the 
oldest  work  extant,  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
reader  should,  nevertheless,  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously,  as  the  quiet  amble  often  breaks  into 
a  full  trot  without  marginal  notice,  and  he 
may  often  find  himself  on  the  back  of  a 
winged  “  onager”  careering  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  when  he  thinks  he  is  prosaically 
bestriding  a  more  domestic  animal. 

It  opens  with  an  able  essay  on  “  The 
Aristocracy  of  France.”  The  putting  forth 
of  such  a  topic  in  the  van,  and  the  fervor 
with  which  hereditary  rank  in  the  abstract 
is  extolled,  is  most  satisfactory.  Tired  and 
nauseated  with  the  Radical  slang  of  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes,  we  find  ourselves  sitting 
once  more  round  the  good  old  fire-side  of 
the  vicar  of  Wakefield,  proud  and  happy  to 
talk  about  ”  Lords  and  ladies,  and  knights 
of  the  garter.”  This  is  quite  natural ;  a 
periodical  fit  of  reverence  for  nobility  is 
sure  to  occur  whenever  the  opposite  feeling 
has  been  prevalent  too  extensively  or  too 
long;  and  this  particular  organ  of  venera¬ 
tion  has  been  so  long  depressed,  that  ’tis 
time  it  should  shew  itself  intumescent  into 
alto  relievo.  “  Down  with  the  lords !”  was 
a  popular  cry  ten  years  ago;  and  an  Irish 
gentleman,  now  ”  in  trouble,”  was  then 
traversing  England  denouncing  them  as  a 
nuisance,  and  advocating,  to  not  unwilling 
ears,  their  total  abolition.  We  have  some 
indistinct  recollection  of  his  calling  \hem 
“  soaped  pigs.”  Reaction  set  in  very  soon. 
Their  “  house”  stood  the  blast  of  Billings¬ 
gate,  and  even  Cobbett  was  heard  to  thank 
God  for  it,  much  in  the  style  he  would  beg 
a  blessing  over  his  Hampshire  bacon.  If 
we  look  among  the  Greek  democracies,  we 
may  observe  similar  fits.  At  one  time  Pin¬ 
dar,  soaring  into  raptures  on  the  topic  of 
pedigrees  and  reviving  the  Homeric  feeling 
about  ancestry,  at  another  the  tragic  moral- 
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t  repudiating  it  as  a  worn-out  prejudice : 

Etf  t’  tvytvtiav  oXiy’  eyw  'loutrai  raXa 
()  fity  ynp  ecrOXoj  tvytyttf  efiot  y  aprfO 
O  <?’  cm  icay  afttiytyof  wttTpof 

Zrjyof  Trt^VKti,  ivaytvrfi  etyat  fioKCt. 

Eurip.  in  Dijet. 

Such  alternate  phases  of  opinioii  occur 
not  only  in  the  national  but  even  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  lau¬ 
reate,  whose  tragedy  of  ^Vat  Tyler  (1795) 
we  all  know  preceded  his  Vision  of  Ju(lg~ 
ment  (1811).  If  its  literature  be  a  safe 
index,  the  last  century  seems  to  have  closed 
in  a  very  peevish  ill-humor  against  all  aris¬ 
tocracy.  A  Scotch  e.xciseman  (1791)  got 
plenty  of  people  to  chorus  in  full  tune — 

“  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  : 

The  man's  the  gow’d  for  a’  that 

while  much  more  forcible  language  was  in 
vogue  among  our  French  neighbors,  who, 
in  a  Pindaric  composition  of  theirs  called 
Ca  Ira,  made  very  free  with  the  upper 
classes,  adding,  as  a  climax,  something 
about  a 

“  Lantern, 

On  which  they  often  made  a  wicked  man  turn.” 

So  Byron,  with  his  accustomed  levity,  rep- 
rehensibly  remarks.  How  abhorrent  from 
such  practices,  and  how  antagonistic  in  his 
theories,  is  our  author,  ‘twere’ superfluous 
to  point  out.  Has  he  not  dedicated  this 
work  to  his  friend,  Lord  John  Manners? 
“  in  whom  gentleness  of  blood  but  illustrates 
and  guarantees  still  gentler  conduct,”  and 
whose  late  aspiration  in  a  published  volume 
of  poems, — 

“  Give  us  back  our  old  nobility  !” 

so  much  laughed  at  by  Corn-Law-Leaguers, 
rick-burners,  and  universal-sulfrage-men,  if 
”  pondered  fillingly,”  highly  became  the 
“  descendant  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.”  He, 
too,  is  one  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  may 
exclaim,  et  eoo  in  arcadia. 

“The  aristocracy  of  France  is  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  the  w’orld  ever  saw.  There  nmy  be 
more  ancient  titles  in  Scotland  or  in  Germany, 
more  arrogance  of  descent  in  Italy  or  in  Spain, 
more  gentle  blood  in  our  own  old  manor-houses 
of  Northumberland  or  Lancashire ;  but  no  aris¬ 
tocracy  can  compete  with  hers  in  sustained 
and  European  illustration.  The  very  vice  of 
the  system  was  the  cause  and  continuation  of 
its  brilliancy.  The  nobleman  of  the  ancient 
rigime  was  born  to  the  high  places  of  the  army 
and  the  state,  as  with  us  he  is  born  to  his  here¬ 
ditary  possessions.  The  baton  of  a  marshal, 
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the  seals  of  a  minister,  the  government  of  a 

firovince,  devolved  almost  as  surely  as  the 
leraldic  quarterings  upon  a  shield  or  tlie  seig- 
norial  rights  of  an  estate.  The  doctrine  of  the 
aristocratic  succession,  was  upheld  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  pomp  and  a  more  than  religious  intole¬ 
rance.  It  was  not  so  much  an  order  as  a  hie¬ 
rarchy.” 

Such  is  the  appropriate  exordium  of  a 
truly  magnificent  dissertation  w'hich  follows. 
Such  is  the  bugle-key  note  of  the  strain  in 
which  our  author  discourses  music  most 
eloquent,  no  doubt,  in  the  ears  of- the  noble 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  gather,  from  subsequent  passages 
of  his  work,  he  has  been,  in  salon  as  well 
as  boudoir,  deservedly  well  received.  Now 
we  do  not  blame  him  for  reciprocating  their 
politeness  in  the  dulcet  sounds  of  blandish¬ 
ment.  He  may  be  sure  of  finding  his  audi¬ 
tory  over  the  water,  fully  alive  to  the  har¬ 
monious  accents  of  such  high-toned  flat¬ 
tery  ;  nor  will  the  French  noblesse  in  their 
present  decay  treat  him  as  they  did  an ' 
unlucky  composer  in  the  days  when  they 
formed  a  court: — 

La  coiir  neglige  tes  talens, 

Le  peuple  applaiidit  tes  inerveilles ; 

Gretry  les  oreilles  des  grands 
Soiit  souvent  de  grander  oreilles.” 

But  we  are  simply  apprehensive  of  a  storm 
of  jealousy  from  other  quarters  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and,  being  sober  men,  have  an  eye 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  happen  to 
know  pretty  accurately,  what  will  be  thought 
of  Mr.  Smythe’s  proclaimed  preference  for 
French  escutcheons  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  in  many  a  frowning  Schloss  of 
hochffeborn  Rhineland,  in  many  a  noble 
chapter  of  canonesses  on  the  Danube,  many 
a  castellated  berg  in  Bohemia,  many  a  Hun¬ 
garian  keep,  unpronouncable,  but  ending  in 
stein,  and  bearing  over  its  portcullis  the 
cognisance  of  Swartzenberg  or  Eslerhazy. 
Knowing  all  this,  we  fain  would  have  sug¬ 
gested  more  moderation  in  the  setting  forth 
of  this  Gallic  claim  to  superiority  in  bl(x>d, 
and  v\e  suspect  the  Herald’s  College  would 
be  of  our  opinion.  In  mere  wanton  com¬ 
pliment  to  our  vain  and  volatile  rivals,  we 
would  not  willingly  let  slight  or  slur  be 
thrown  on  the  elder  branches  of  European 
nobility  ;  and  there  be  names,  beyond  Alp 
and  Pyrenee,  quite  as  familiar  to  Fame’s 
trumpet, — households  as  prolific  of  chivalry 
as  any  within  the  circuit  of  F'rance,  be  they 
Montmorencys,  Noailles,  Tremoilles,  or 


Grammonts.*  Italy,  we  submit,  produced 
greater  and  more  illustrious  races  in  every 
department  of  historic  distinction  ;  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  shrug  of  surprise  with 
which  her  sons  would  list  to  any  muster-roll 
of  transalpine  nomenclature,  announced  as 
to  supersede  in  “  sustained  illustration”  the 
names  of  Doria,  Colonna,  Piccolomini, 
Visconti,  Sforza,  Gonzaga,  Farnese, 
Borghkse,  Strozzi,  Medici,  Spinola,  &/C. 
Mr.  Smythe  will  at  once  perceive  that  we 
have  not  brought  forward  a  single  patronym¬ 
ic  from  the  golden  book  of  St.  Mark,  not 
summoned  one  of  those  merchant  princes, 
those  planters  of  the  lion,  who  were  in  their 
day  fully  what  England  is  now,  viz.  the 
arbiters  of  Europe.  They  were,  in  sooth, 
to  use  his  own  happy  phraseology,  the 
seigneurs  of  the  seas — dove  signorcggiavano 
davero, — and, 

“  Oh  !  for  an  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo,” 

to  read  (or  have  read  to  him)  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  any  gasconading  French  casata  to 
take  precedence  of  those  whose  names  glit¬ 
tered  for  800  years  on  the  libro  d'oro  of 
Venice. 

As  for  Spain,  God  help  her,  her  nobles, 
and  her  bygone  glories!  We  are  in  the 
mood  of  melancholy  Jaques  thereanent  at 
this  present  writing,  and  not  even  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Peter  Borthwick  can  fling  a 
dash  of  merriment  into  that  subject.  But 
more  grievous,  even  than  Peter’s  advocacy, 
is  the  blow  just  dealt  by  D’lsraeli  on  the 
pride  of  her  grandees.  He  has  declared,  in 
the  face  of  that  sun  which  once  could  never 
set  on  their  empire,  that  they  were  all  so 
many  muffled  Jews;  he  has  detected,  an 
occult  synagogue  in  the  old  cortes  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Arragon, — in  the  Golden  Fleece 
itself,  a  remnant  of  thepassover.  Can  such 
things  be  ?  Back,  then,  to  your  ghetto,  noble 
line  of  Medina  Sidonia!  Ay,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  a  book  called  the  Bible  in 
Spain,  from  which,  we  fear,  this  untoward 
discovery  was  borrowed,  let  her  haughtiest 
hidalgos  hide  their  heads,  let  Spain  quickly 
devour  the  remainder  of  her  own  children, 
reckless  even  of  infant-G-cide. 

Mr.  Smythe  may  think  it  a  mere  matter 
of  taste  to  announce  his  partiality  for  the 
French  aristocracy,  treating  it  as  a  mere 
article  of  vertu.  He  may  deem  nobility  to 

*  The  very  old  French  houses  might  be  known 
by  an  odd  practice  of  spelling  their  names  without 
capital  letter, — de  rohan,  de  noailles,  de  montmo- 
rency.  The  late  Bishop  of  Autuiu  always  signed, 
maurice  de  talleyrand. 
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be  a  kind  of  porcelain  among  the  varieties  in  all  the  walks  of  fame  in  every  human 
of  human  clay,  and  suppose  himself  at  lib-  pursuit.  “Certain  French  families  be- 
erty  to  suit  his  fancy  in  selection.  Hence  came,”  says, our  author,  “proverbial  for 
the  fabriqut  dc  Sevres,  with  its  pretty  shep-  hereditary  qualities ;  ex.  gr.  V esprit  de  Mor^ 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  may  please  him  temar.”  Were  we  not  told  by  Shiel  in  the 
most,  more  than  the  fayence  of  Dresden;  Commons  t’other  night,  that “  humanity  had 
while  some  prefer  an  Etruscan  jar,  or  re-  become  a  Shaftesbury  characteristic  ?”  If 
joice  in  older  specimens  of  terra  cotta.  To  they  had  their  families  de  robe,  how  many 
this  we  demur ;  and  though  our  own  earth-  of  our  own  peerages  may  not  boast  of  origin 
enware  were  Wt  homely  Wedgewood,  we  forensic?  To  their  grave  De  Thou  our 
would  still  feel  bound  to  give  it  a  decided  Clarendon  may  equiponderate.  If  one  of 
preference  before  all  foreign  crockery,  their  nobles  planned  the  canal  of  Langue- 
What!  is  Young  England  to  tell  us  that  doc,  one  of  ours  dug  a  much  longer  water- 
ihe  nobles  of  our  land  must  yield  in  “  sus-  course  during  his  life,  to  be  followed  by 
tained  illustration”  to  the  French,  whom  treatises  almost  as  lengthy,  when  no  more, 
we  have  been  thrashing  for  the  last  700  If  their  Count  Buffon  shone  in  natural 
years?  This  won’t  do.  Our  fathers  were  science,  have  we  not  the  great  Boyle,  who, 
so  far  wise  in  not  suffering  any  fallacy  like  besides  being  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
this  to  be  broached,  or,  if  broached,  to  go  was  the  father  of  chemistry  ? 
unrebuked.  To  do  them  justice,  such  har-  Of  the  narrative  entitled  VcJius  and  Ado- 
dihood  of  assertion  was  unheard  of  on  this  nis,  suggested  by  a  painting  in  our  National 
side  of  the  Channel.  For  them  Hogarth  Gallery,  we  must  needs  admire  the  pleasant 
painted  his  “  Gate  of  Calais.”  Smollett  for  ingenuity,  while  for  once  we  take  exception 
them  drew  “  Strap,”  the  barber,  in  the  strut  to  the  teaching  it  conveys.  If  Young  Eng- 
and  ruffles  of  Comte  d’Estrappade.  Frogs  land  is  to  be  our  ethical  cicerone  in  our 
and  frippery,  sabots,  soupe  maigre,  with  walks  through  halls  of  art  and  pinathothecks 
accompaniment  of  garlic  and  pill-boxes,  we  expect  higher  inculcations.  It  was 
were  sedulously  associated  with  a  tradi-  after  a  very  different  fashion  that  the  old 
tionary  Marquis  of  Carabas.  For  them  philosopher,  Cebes,  illustrated  a  fresco  on 
Shakspeare  asserted  that  on  one  pair  of  I  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  though 
English  legs  there  walked  the  substance  ofi  his  Tiivn^  rig  was  probably  as  deficient  in 
I  know  not  how  many  Frenchmen.  Every !  point  of  perspective  as  it  was  replete  with 
schoolboy  knew  how  high  was  the  prece-  morality.  The  whole  sisterhood  of  iratQat, 
dence  of  an  English  Prince  of  Wales  over  so  leniently  treated  by  Mr.  D’Israeli  in  his 
a  French  dauphin.  novel,  and  by  our  author  both  here  and  in 

a  subsequent  passage  (“  New  Athens,”  p. 
“Quantum  delphinis  balana  Britannica  major !”  354^^  ^^e  rather  roughly  dealt  with  by  that 

stubborn  sage.  The  picture  illustrated  by 
And  these  were  wholesome  inculcations.  Mr.  Smythe  is  certainly  remarkable  in  its 
We  have,  in  truth,  among  the  annals  ofj  way,  and  the  features  of  Philip  11.  attitu- 
England,  domestic  memories  of  undying !  dinising  on  canvass  as  a  youthful  hunter, 
lustre;  there  are  hearth-stones  in  our  land  i  are  undeniable.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
on  which  the  hallowed  embers  have  glowed  that  the  grim  widower  of  Mary  Tudor  was, 
with  that  sustained  and  steady  fire,  which  in  1.570,  when  he  first  met  Anna,  princess 
may  have  flashed  elsewhere,  but  never  so  of  Eboli,  just  forty-three  years  old,  and, 
as  to  eclipse  ours.  We  can  count  name  therefore,  not  particularly  qualified  pour 
for  name.  Let  France  exalt  her  horn,  we,  s'adoniser  in  this  allegorical  way.  That, 
too,  have  our  illustrations;  of  lineages  of  however,  the  court  painter,  even  Titian, 
renown,  Pf.rcvs,  Nevilles,  Howards, Tal-  could  scarce  have  ventured  on  suggesting 
BOTs,  Cecils,  Cliffords,  Stanleys,  Si*EN-  to  his  patron  in  the  country  of  Gil  Bias  and 
SERS,  we  hold  a  well-stocked  Cornucopia,  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada.  Furthermore, 
France  has  no  Doomsday  Book  to  lay  along-  on  attentively  considering  the  masterpiece, 
side  ours,  nor,  for  genuine  worth,  can  her  we  may  glean  a  bit  of  circumstantial  evi- 
best  men  match  ours  at  all.  Where  is  her  dence  as  to  the  fair  original’s  identity.  By 
Raleigh,  the  shepherd  of  the  ocean  ?  True,  an  adroit  arrangement  of  the  lady’s  profile 
he  shone  singly,  and  was  soon  extinct.  Yet  in  the  group,  her  right  eye  alone  is  visible  : 
not  so  with  our  Digbys,  Cavendishes,  Stan-  left  eye,  in  fact,  she  had  none  ;  hence  the 
hopes,  Sydneys,  Russells,  Napiers,  Ashleys,  well-known  lines  about  her  and  her  son 
Comptons,  Cowpers,  and  innumerable  more  which  went  the  rounds  at  the  time,  and  are, 
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we  suppose,  a  fair  sample  of  contemporary 
witticism  : — 

“  Lumine  Aeon  dextro  capla  est  Ebolina  einistro, 

Et  potis  est  forrii&  vincere  uterque  Decs, 

Blande  puer  !  lumen  quod  babes  concede  parent!. 

Sic  tu  cjBcus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus.” 

The  gist  of  which,  as  being  interesting  to 
the  sex,  we  must  fain  communicate,  viz. — 

“  Fair  Eboli  bath  one  (b)  right  eye,  but  then  it 
bath  no  fellow  ; 

Her  boy  bereft  is  of  the  left,  yet  a  model  for  Mu¬ 
rillo  : 

Sweet  child,  resign  that  eye  of  thine  !  give  moth¬ 
er  all  thy  share  in’t ; 

Be  thou  to  men  blind  Cupid  then,  be  Venus  she, 
thy  parent.” 

There  follows  a  “  Dialogue  between  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Missionary  and  a  Hindoo  Priest,” 
which,  we  presume,  must  be  read  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  two  subsequent  articles,  the 
“  Catholic  Cavalier,”  and  “  Toleration,”  to 
make  out  a  clear  view  of  what  our  author 
and  his  friends  think  on  topics  of  theology. 
Vague  and  incoherent  their  notions  have 
been  pronounced  by  grave  authorities,  and 
it  is  not  our  province  to  decide  how  far  the 
“  liberty  of  prophesying”  has  been  over-in¬ 
dulged  in  on  their  side,  or  infringed  on  by 
their  censors.  •  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  first 
time  fur  many  a  century  that  a  sect  has 
appeared  divested  of  presumptuous  arro¬ 
gance,  without  a  curse  in  its  mouth,  or  un¬ 
charitableness  in  its  heart.  This  neo-Anfr- 
lican  belief  has  a  blessing  for  all.  “  Ever 
think  good  of  others,  ever  wish  good  for 
others,  ever  do  good  to  others.”  So  much 
for  its  practical  enactments;  its  creed  will 
be  found  equally  comprehensive,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  least  dogmatical.  “Quid 
EST  VERITAS?”  was  the  great  question  once 
put  in  the  judgment-hall ;  and  we  read  that 
Pilate  did  not  wait  for  the  reply.*  \V  hether 
the  proconsul  propounded  his  query  in  the 
sneering  tone  of  the  Pyrronist,  or  with  the 
accent  of  a  sincere  inquirer,  is  still  a  matter  1 
of  conjecture ;  the  former  .seems  more  prob¬ 
able,  but  for  ages  the  same  interrogatory 
has  at  times  arisen  in  the  human  breast. 
Are  we,  then,  at  last,  to  take  from  the 
mouth  of  this  young  author  a  tardy,  but 
final  solution  of  so  vast  a  problem? — 

“Truth  is  multiform,  and  Benevolence 
is  the  DISCIPLINE  of  Truth.” — P.  379. 

Such  is  the  significant  epitome  of  his  views, 
ushered  in  with  the  oracular  admonition, 

*  Est  vir  qui  adest  is  the  anugrammatical 
answer  suggested  by  some  commentator  on  the 
Vulgate. 


“  Doubt  not .'”  and  delivered  ex  cathedra 
for  self  and  fellows.  Such  their  belief, 
condensed  to  the  capacity  of  a  nutshell. 

Whether  the  kernel  of  this  theological 
filbert  be  sound  or  otherwise,  we  shall  not 
stop  to  investigate.  Mallebranche,  Bayle, 
or  Descartes,  would  quickly  come  at  the 
core  of  the  mystery,  and  make  short  work 
of  it  as  a  metaphysical  proposition  ;  shallow 
Arouet  would  crack  it  as  a  joke,  but  his 
sneer  would  disgust  all  thinking  men,  and 
we  would  look  on  shocked,  as  at  a  fancied 
emblem  of  his  profanity,  “  a  monkey  min- 
gens  in  a  cathedral.”  We  are  loth  to  un¬ 
deceive  our  author  in  his,  we  presume, 
honest  conviction.  Why  obtrude  polemics 
on  an  ingenuous  mind,  if  the  result  most 
probably  would  be  to  shut  him  up  in 
“  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  is 
Despair,”  or  set  him  loose  to  wander  over 
the  great  Zahara  of  unbelief?  Rather  let 
us  hope  with  Mr.  Smythe  for  a  “new gene¬ 
ration”  of  true-hearted  religionists,  who, 
adopting  as  much  as  they  can  of  his  theo¬ 
ries,  may  practically  abjure  all  a.sperity,  and 
avoid  mutual  incrimination.  What  are,  in 
this  respect,  his  aspirations  may  be  gathered 
from  page  65  : — 

“I  have  in  the  foregoing  ballad  purposely 
made  no  distinction  between  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  England,  because  if  I  had  done  so 
I  think  I  would  have  been  untrue  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
time.  The  limits  which  separated  the  Church¬ 
es  could  not  have  been  thought  by  such  men 
as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  very  broad,  or  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  union  very  strong.” 

And  again,  page  95 : — 

“The  design  of  James  11.  (to  any  one  who 
will  consult  his  autobiography  this  wdll,  I 
think,  be  clear)  was  not  so  much  to  establish 
Roman  Catholicism  as  to  reconcile  the  church¬ 
es.  Vain  dream!  in  our  time  it  might  serve 
I  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  sympathies  of  some 
enthusiasts;  in  his  it  excited  universal  aliena¬ 
tion.” 

“Vain  dream!”  Said  you,  so?  An  qui 
amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  Jingunt?  Yet  did 
the  mighty  minds  of  Grotius  and  Bossuet 
dream  it  unblamed.  So  dreamt  also  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  in  olden  days;  so  dreamt 
Bishop  Doyle,  whose  titular  crosier  swayed 

“  Kildare’s  holy  shrine 

and  not  a  few  sincerely  pious  men  of  our 
elder  university  are  dreamers  in  the  same 
sense,  indulging  in  a  soft  nympholepsy  of 
the  brain  for  which  we  ourselves  have  ^en 
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compelled  to  rebuke  them.  For,  alas,  it  is 
now,  as  it  was  even  in  more  simple  and 
patriarchal  times,  the  fashion  for  worldly- 
minded  and  sordid  men  to  cry  down  the 
gentle  enthusiast  who  has  benevolent  vi¬ 
sions,  and  who  cannot  refrain  from  commu- 
nicatincr  them.  Even  so 


“.Tosenh  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  to 
his  brethren,  and  they  hated  him;  and  they 
said  to  one  another,  ‘Behold  this  dreamer 
cometh ;  come,  therefore,  let  us  slay  him,  and 
cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  shall  see  what 
will  become  of  his  dreams.”-~Gen.xxxvii.  5-20 


Scotch  could  attach  itself  to  any  sort  of  ju¬ 
venility. 

These  philo-Ottoman  feelings  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  vision  of  Mr.  Smythe’s,  page 
379 


We  trust  nothing  similar  will  occur  to 
the  author  of  these  gentle  Fancies,  whose 
resemblance  to  Joseph  is  indeed  so  far  re¬ 
markable,  that  his  “multiformity  of  truth” 
may  be  typified  in  the  many-colored  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  Hebrew  boy.  Instead  of 
“Tractarian”  pamphlets  by  clergymen,  the 
impropriety  of  which  needs  no  indication! 
from  us,  we  may,  perhaps,  concede  to  such 
juvenile  writers  as  Mr.  Smythe,  an  indul 


“  And  as  I  drew  nearer  to  the  throne,  me- 
thought  it  w’as  the  Great  Prophet  himself  who 
sat  thereon ;  the  maiden  bowed  down  her  head 
with  folded  arms  and  humble*  attitude.  But 
lest  I  should  be  thought  to  kneel  and  worship, 
I  crossed  myself  in  sign  of  my  own  western 
faith,  and  stood  upright  before  the  Prophet ; 
and  he  came  down  the  steps  and  looked  ear¬ 
nestly  into  my  face  and  smiled  kindly  ;  and  he 
said,  ‘  Thy  heart  has  been  stirred  within  lliee 
at  the  glories  of  Islam.’  ” 


In  these  sentiments  he  is  ardently  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  ct>-<)pinionisl  of  no  ordinary  in¬ 
tellect,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  poet, 
M.  P.,  whose  book  is  entitled  Palm-Leaves, 
and  whose  borough  is  a  town  in  Yorkshire, 
which,  had  it  risen  from  a  Saxon  hamlet, 
men  would  call  Cracktbridge,  but  being  a 
Roman  station,  writes  itself  Pontefract;  it 


gence  in  speculative  divinity  always  refused  !  gi^cted  John  Gullv  in  bv 

.  _ j.i _ i  *  ^  J  .  **  J 


to  the  professed  theologian,  whatever  be  his  i 
church 


an  over¬ 


*'  For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  i 
rebels, 

Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
lie  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In  ’s  mouth,  lest  Truth  should  stammer  through  | 
his  strain.”* 


The  kindly  sympathies  of  “  Young  Eng¬ 
land”  are  not  alone  for  the  wide-spread  flock 
that  obeys  the  crook  of  that  old  shepherd 
on  the  V atican,  but  also  for  the  180,()00,(M)0 
of  our  fellow-men  who  turn  to  Mecca  in 
the  hour  of  prayer.  This  is  a  very  distinct 
feature  of  neoAnglicanism.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Mr.  D’Israeli,  whose  partiality  might 
be  traceable  to  some  ethnological  crotchet 
about  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Mosaic 
Arabs,  but  is  recognisable  in  young  wri¬ 
ters  of  undeniable  Saxon  or  Norman  blood, 
such  as  Lord  John  Manners,  Baillie  Coch¬ 
rane,  and  Monckton  Milnes.  In  truth,  it 
is  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in  the 
strange  out-speakings  of  that  deep-mouthed 
Caledonian  Carlyle, t  who  is  a  whole  sect  in 
himself, — 

“  Apart  upon  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,” 

and  who  might  embody  a  “  Young  Scot¬ 
land”  in  his  single  capacity,  if  the  idea 


whelming  shew'  of  fists,  and  was,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  subsequently  about  choo.sing  Charley 
Waterton.  Like  this  latter  gentleman,  Mr. 
Milnes  has  been  an  early  irtiveller,  his  wan¬ 
derings  being  chiefly  in  the  Levant ;  like 
him  he  has  an  expansive  soul,  and  battles 
stoutly  for  ecumenical  humanity.  Hear 
his  Turk  : — 


“  Let  us  return  across  the  fatal  strait  ; 

Our  fathers’  shadows  welcome  us  once  more, 
B.ick  to  the  glories  of  the  Khaloefate, 

Buck  to  the  faith  we  loved,  the  dress  we  wore. 
When  in  one  age  the  world  could  well  contain 
IIaroon  fr  Kashrf.d  and  your  Charlemagne. 
Pahn-Leares,  p.  13. 


Listen  to  him  again,  doing  but  simple 
I  justice  to  the  prayerful  spirit  of  Eastern 
monotheism  : — 


*  Prophecy  of  Djinte. 

t  »!^e  his  glowing  apotheosis  of  Mahomet,  in 
that  wonderous  rhapsody,  “  Hero-worship.” 


‘  Most  honor  to  the  men  of  prayer. 

Whose  mosque  is  in  them  every  where. 
Who  amid  revel’s  wildest  din. 

In  war’s  severest  discipline. 

On  rolling  deck,  in  thiong'd  bazaar. 

In  stranger  lands  however  far. 

Will  quietly  their  carpet  spread. 

To  Mekkeh  turn  their  humble  head. 

In  ritual  language  God  adore. 

In  spirit  to  his  presence  soar,- 
And  in  the  pauses*of  the  prayer. 

Rest  as  if  rapt  in  glory  there  ! 

Palm-Leares,  22. 


Read  his  calm,  dispassionate  poem,  the 
/fareem,  and  also  the  Tent,  for  a  defence, 
each  good  in  its  way,  of  these  two  Oriental 
institutions.  The  latter,  indeed,  should  be 
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reprinted  by  Mr.  Edgington,  the  marquee-  i 
maker  in  Piccadilly,  as  a  strong  provocation  i 
to  picknicking  under  canvass.  Eastern  pa-  j 
triarchs,  who  j 

“  In  tents  thus  often  entertained  j 

The  nngcls  unawares,”  j 

Palm-LeareSy  131.  | 

might  be  held  out  as  an  example  to  West-  j 
end  bachelors ;  be  it  “  Kichmond  ”  or 
“  Norwood,”  (Ujehnrr  or  dance,  noon  or 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Reverting  to  our  author,  his  “  Cabinet  i 
Dinner,”  and  ”  Opposition  Scene,”  both  of 
the  last  century,  if  they  do  not  intimate 
deep  insight  into  the  intrigues  of  the  Wal- 
polean  era,  are  certainly  made  the  vehicle 
of  some  splendid  sentiments  on  general  pol- ' 
icy.  In  a  fragment  entitled  the  “Ques-i 
tion,”  in  allusion,  we  suppose,  to  Hamlet’s  | 
soliloquy,  much  blame  is  flung  on  the  poor  I 
maniac,  Rousseau,  not  forj  committing  sui¬ 
cide,  but  for  not  antedating  its  perpetration, 
and  not  doing  the  deed  ”  while  yet  fresh 
with  the  sunny  feelings  of  his  youth,” 
whereas  he  held  back  till  seventy,  ”  when 
he  had  reached  a  cold,  mean,  false,  old  age.” 
Really  we  can’t  afford  to  lose  Mr.  Smythe 
'so  soon,  and  we  trust,  if  bent  on  something 
dreadful,  he  will  defer  it  to  his  grand  cli¬ 
macteric,  like  that  same  melancholy  Jean  | 
Jacques.  But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  J 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  biographical  and  I 
critical  essays  on  the  leading  characters  of| 
1793  in  France, — personages  most  suggest- 1 
ive  to  an  ardent  mind  ;  and  we  must  admit ! 
that  inu%h  shrewdness,  much  eloquence, 
and  high-toned  feeling  have  been  exhibited  i 
by  our  author  in  his  successive  appreciation  j 
of  each  individual  celebrity.  He  hasselec-  ■ 
ted  twelve  of  the  leading  republicans,  as  if 
to  shew  that  in  that  form  of  society  a  dozen 
men  might  be  found  to  match  in  every  ex¬ 
cess  the  duodecim  Ctfsares  of  Suetonius. 
But  has  not  the  subject  been  overdone  ? 
From  the  contemporary  author  of  Les  Actes 
des  Apotrcs  to  Thiers  and  our  own  Carlyle, 
have  not  writers  innumerable  accumulated 
on  the  leaders  of  that  revolution  a  sufficient 
heap  of  eulogy  and  denunciation  1  After 
life’s  fitful  fever,  might  not  they  be  allowed 
at  last  to  sleep  ?  No  !  blessed  babes  in  the 
w’ood !  here  comes  Mr.  Smythe,  tardy  red¬ 
breast,  to  cover  ye  over  with  additional 
leaves. 

We  have  scarcely  room  to  notice  the  po¬ 
etry  of  the  volume.  No  praise  of  ours  can 
be  so  flattering  to  the  writer  as  the  instant 
popularity  his  ballads  have  obtained, — quo¬ 


ted  in  provincial  newspapers,  and  vei  tilat- . 
ed  far  and  wide.  It  is  unfair  to  say,  as 
some  have  said,  that  he  is  a  copyist  of  Mac¬ 
aulay;  he  is  fully  his  equal,  and  cannot  be 
impugned  if,  out  of  the  same  glowing  ma¬ 
terials  of  impassioned  history,  he  builds  the 
lofty  rhyme  on  one  common  principle. 
Durham  Cathedral  is  no  copy  ofYork^Min- 
ster.  Byron  made  the  same  charge  against 
our  author’s  father,  whom  he  accused  of 
imitating  Moore, 

“  Cease  to  deceive  !  thy  pilfered  harp  restore,”  &c., 

but  with  equal  injustice.  Lord  Strang- 
ford’s  amatory  poems  must  necessarily, 
from  the  subject,  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  of  his  little  contemporary ; 
yet  there  is  to  the  connoisseur  a  very  per- 
'  ceptible  diflference  between 
1 

1“  High-born  Hoel’s  harp  and  soft  Llewellin’s  lay.” 

1  The  truth  is,  that  ballad  poetry  is  no 
j  longer  the  domain  of  untaught,  untutored 
■  minds,  but  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
{skilled  and  disciplined  manipulators.  A 
j  few  years  back,  at  Cambridge,  Macaulay, 

1  Praed,  and  Fitzgerald,  after  much  inter- 
j  communion  at  various  intellectual  symposia^ 
i  having  duly  commingled  their  several  no¬ 
tions,  then  and  there  founded  a  systematised 
school  for  this  branch  of  versification. 
Adopting  as  rule  of  faith  the  old  authorised 
Toii;rixiyv'  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  not  rejecting 
the  vulgate  epistle  of  Flaccus  to  the  Pisoes, 
they  admitted  the  Codices  of  Bishop  Percy 
as  deutero-canonical,  recognising  thus  a 
combined  theory  of  classico-Gothic  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  learned  lyre  of  the  south  was 
brought  to  harmonise  in  their  services  with 
the  wild  bagpipe  of  northern  Europe,  both 
obtaining  most  felicitous  results  from  the 
[interchange.  It  was  a  similar  bright  no- 
I  tion  that  first  suggested  the  application  of 
;  Moorish  algebra  to  the  geometry  of  Greece. 
{The  “  lays  of  ancient  Rome”  were  but  a 
1  final  manifestation  of  this  hidden  doctrine, 
j  by  which  the  minstrelsie  of  our  septem- 
1  trionic  tribes  w  as  made  applicable  to  classic 
{themes  in  return  for  the  importation  of 
!  taste  and  pure  principles  of  composition  de- 
!  rived  from  southern  exemplars.  Our  own 
!  LL.D.  Maginn  acknowledged  the  Cam- 
!  bridge  discovery  by  his  ‘‘  Homeric  Bal- 
j  lads,”  which  in  his  latter  days  he  put  forth 
I  in  our  columns  ;  nor  could  he  be  laughed 
out  of  his  e.xperiment  by  the  simult.aneous 
apparition  of  the  ”  Songs”  of  Horace,  or 
the  “  Pindarics”  of  Blarney.  As  t§  Praed, 
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we  lost  him  in  the  very  noon  of  .his  fame ; 
but  the  fragments  he  has  left,  sufficiently 
evince  his  persuasion  that  a  certain  Hora- 
tiaii  subtlety  was  an  improving  element 
when  skillfully  mixed  up  in  the  structure  of 
ballad  poetry.  Of  Fitzgerald,  the  pococu¬ 
rante  humor  has  been  to  fling  to  the  public 
some  of  the  most  admired  things  of  the  day  ; 
and  he  is  only  distinguishable  from  the 
other  fathers  of  this  ritual,  by  the  more  ver¬ 
satile  and  jovial  character  of  his  unpremed¬ 
itated  song.  We  have  often  begged  of  him, 
in  vain,  to  assert  his  claim  of  an  originator 
in  this  goodly  improvement,  by  printing  his 
“  Conquest  of  Norman  William,”  an  effusion 
synchronous  in  point  of  conception,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  tersely  executed,  than  Macaulay’s 
King  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  so  might  he  add  a 
most  glittering  link  to  the  catena  aurea  of 
ballad  patrology  at  Cambridge.  As  for  Ox¬ 
ford  poetry,  that  has  long  since  gone  to  the 
dogs,  the  loudest  being  Montgomery  the 
deep-tongued. 

To  the  school  so  founded  by  the  men  of 
Cam,  Mr.  Smythe  undeniably  belongs.  He 
has,  moreover,  this  advantage  over  Macau¬ 
lay,  that  he  can  enter  with  intense  spirit 
into  the  feelings  of  men  most  opposite  in 
their  views,  and  do  full  justice  to  both  : 
witness  his  “Loyalist  of  La  Vendee,” 
versus  his  “  Jacobin  of  Paris.”  Now, 
Macaulay  is  essentially  a  Whig,  puritanical 
even  in  his  poetry,  and  cannot  for  the  life 
of  him  feel  a  warm  impulse  or  a  glowing 
sentiment  that  is  not  traceable  to  Claphani 
Common,  and  the  haunts  of  Huguenots  or 
Roundheads.  To  fright  him  from  his  pro¬ 
priety,  you  have  but  to  strike  up 

“High  for  Cavaliers  !  ho  for  Cavaliers  ! 

Rubudub,  rubadub,  have  at  old  Belzebub; 

Oliver  quakes  in  his  bier 

No  fibre  of  his  can  thrill  to  such  antago¬ 
nistic  strains.  Such  is  not  the  neo-Angli 
can  spirit,  as  we  have  shown  ;  an  universa 
comprehensiveness,  a  sympathy  with  true¬ 
hearted  men  of  every  war-cry,  a  generous 
recognition  of  chivalry  in  the  foe.  Who 
would  expect  such  fervid  lines  as  these  from 
the  champion  of  F rench  aristocracy  ? 

THE  JACOBIN  OF  PARIS, 

“  IIo  !  St.  Antoine — ho!  St.  Antoine,  thou 
quarter  of  the  poor, 

Arise  with  ail  thy  households,  and  pour  thejn 
from  thfir  door ; 

Rouse  thy  attics  and  thy  garrets,  rouse  cellar,  cell, 
and  cave, —  ^ 

Rouse^over-work’d  and  over-tax’d,  the  starving 
«nd  the  slave ! 


‘  Canaille  /’  ay,  we  remember  it,  that  word  of 
dainty  scorn. 

They  flung  us  from  their  chariots,  the  high  and 
haughty  born ; 

Canaille — canaille!  ay,  hero  we  throng,  and  we 
will  shew  to-night, 

IIow  ungloved  hand,  with  pike  and  brand,  can 
help  itself  to  right. 

It  was  a  July  evening,  and  the  summer  moon 
shone  fair. 

When  first  the  people  rose  in  the  grandeur  of 
despair ; 

But  not  for  greed,  or  gain,  or  gold,  to  plunder,  or 
to  steal, 

Wc  spared  the  gorgeous  Tcileries,  we  levelled 
the  Bastile. 

A  little  year,  we  met  once  more, — yea,  ‘  Canaille' 
met  that  day. 

In  the  very  heart  of  his  Versailles  to  beard  the 
man  Capet  ; 

And  we  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  in  a  measured 
strain  and  slow. 

And  we  shouted  to  his  face,  fur  Barnave  and 
Mirabeau  ! 

IIo!  CoNBE,  wert  thou  coming  with  thy  truant 
chevaliers  } 

Did  they  swear  they  would  avenge  the  Austrian 
wanton’s  tears.’ 

IIo !  Artois,  art  thou  arming  for  England’s 
ceaseless  pay. 

Thy  Brcnswickers,  and  Hessians,  and  brigands 
of  Vendee 

Come,  then,  with  every  hireling,  Sclate,  Croat, 
and  Cossack, 

We  dare  your  war,  beware  of  ours  ! — we  fling  you 
freedom  back ; 

What,  tyrants  !  did  ye  menace  us.’  now  tremble 
for  your  own. 

You  have  heard  the  glorious  tidings  of  Valmt 
andARGONNs! 

How  like  the  Greek  of  olden  time,  who  in  the 
selfsame  hour 

At  Platiea  and  at  Mtcale  twice  crush’d  the  in¬ 
vader’s  power  ; 

So  we  had  each  victory,  and  each  our  double 
fray, 

Dumocriez  with  the  stranger,  and  we  at  the  Ab- 

BATE. 

Oh,  but  it  was  a  glorious  hour  that  vengeance  that 
we  wreak’d, 

VV’hen  the  mighty  knelt  for  pardon,  and  the  great 
for  anguish  shriek’d ; 

But  we  jeer’d  them  for  their  little  hearts,  and 
mock’d  their  selfish  fears. 

For  we  thought  the  while  of  all  their  crimes  of 
twice  five  hundred  years. 

IIo  !  St,  Antoine,  arouse  thee  now — ho  !  brave 
Septembrists  all. 

The  tocsin  rings  as  then  it  rang:  arise  unto  its 
call ; 

For  the  true  friend  of  the  people,  ay,  and  our  own 
Pere  Duchene, 

Have  told  us  they  have  need  of  that  same  peo¬ 
ple’s  arm  again. 
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For  the  Gironde  hath  turn’d  traitor,  and  the  | 
Moderates  have  sold  ! 

The  hard-eurn’d  rights  of  Hoche's  fights  for  j 
promise  of  Pitt’s  gold,  ' 

And  the  Pedant  and  the  Upstart,  as  Upstart  only  j 

can,  .  .  .  .  I 

Have  dared  deride  in  lettered  pride  the  plain  and  | 
working  man.  ; 

What,  we  !  M’ho  burst  the  bondage  our  fathers  < 
bore  so  long. 

That  OPPRESSION  Tiud  seem’d  sacred  in  its  vener-  I 
able  wrong, — 

What,  we  !  who  have  outspoken,  and  the  whole 
world  obeyed, 

With  its  Princes  and  its  Monarchs  on  their  high 
thrones,  afraid  ? — 

What,  we  !  who  broke  that  mighty  yoke,  shall  j 
we  quail  before  Brissot  ?  ! 

Shall  we  bow  to  him  as  lowly  as  he  would  have 
us  low  ? 

And  shall  we  learn  the  courtier’s  lisp,  and  shall 
we  cringe  and  sue. 

To  the  lily  hand  of  fair  Roland,  like  love-sick 
Uarbarocx ’ 

No,  by  GREAT  Heaven!  we  have  not  riven  the 
miguty  chains  of  old 

Of  Stata  CRAFT  and  of  Priestcraft,  the  Gran¬ 
deur  and  the  Gold, 

To  be  ground  down  by  Doctrines — to  be  crushed 
by  Forms  and  Schools — 

To  starve  up<tn  their  Corn-laws,  but  to  live  upon 
their  rules. 

No,  if  we  must  have  leaders,  they  like  ourselves 
shall  be, 

Who  have  struggled,  and  have  conquered,  avith 
single  hearts  and  free. 

Who  do  not  ape  the  noble,  or  affect  the  noble’s 
air. 

With  Tallies  fur  a  Ricuelied,  or  Locvet  for 
Voltaire. 

No,  we  will  have  such  leaders  as  the  Roman 
Tribunes  were, 

CouTHON,  and  young  St.  Just,  and  simple  Robes¬ 
pierre. 

Now,  glory  to  their  garrets  !  it  is  nobler  far  to 
own. 

Than  tlie  fair  half-hundred  palaces,  and  the  Car- 
LoviNGiAN  throne. 

And  glory  to  the  thousand  proofs  that  day  by  day 
they  give. 

Of  some  great  end  to  which  they  tend,  those  sol¬ 
emn  lives  they  live  ; 

When  the  monarch  and  the  anarch  alike  shall 
pajjs  away, 

And  MORN  shall  break  and  man  awake  in  the  light 
of  a  fairer  day  !” 


excitement  are  the  true  trumpet-tones  to 
stir  men’s  souls.  Hence  Macaulay’s  ballad 
of  the  Armada  is  almost  a  bare  nomencla¬ 
ture,  yet  how  suggestive !  Nor  was  this 
secret  unknown  to  Pindar,  or  him  who 
sang — 

“  Ouid  debeas  o  Roma  J^tronibus 
'J’estis  Metaurum  tlumen  et  Jlsdrubal”  &c., 

mere  abstract  propositions  being  to  true 
poetry  most  antipathetical.  But  we  must 
leave  to  professor  Keble  the  task  of  becom¬ 
ing  prosy  on  the  precepts  of  the  divine  art, 
and  would  rather  rejoice  our  readers  by  an¬ 
other  specimen  of  our  author’s  handicraft. 
Where  can  we  find  more  graceful  or  more 
touching  lines  than  these, — capable  of 
drawing  ferruginous  tears  down  the  cast- 
iron  cheeks  of  old  Knox  himself? 

**  MART  ITUARt’s  LAST  PRAYER. 

“  A  lonely  mourner  kneels  in  prayer  before  the 
Virgin’s  fane, 

W’ith  white  hands  crossed  for  Jesu’s  sake,  so  her 
prayer  may  not  be  vain. 

Wan  is  her  cheek,  and  very  pale,  her  voice  is  low 
and  faint. 

And  tears  are  in  her  eyes  the  while  she  makes 
her  humble  plaint. 

Oh  !  little  could  you  deem,  from  her  sad  and 
lowly  mien. 

That  she  was  once  the  bride  of  France — that  she 
I  was  Scotland’s  queen. 

Oh,  Mary  Mother  !  Mary  Mother  !  be  my  help 
and  stay  ! 

Be  with  me  still,  as  thou  hast  been,  and  strength¬ 
en  me  to-day  ! 

For  many  a  time,  with  heavy  heart,  all  weary  of 
its  grief, 

I  solace  sought  in  thy  best  thought,  and  ever 
found  relief ; 

For  thou,  too,  wert  a  queen  on  earth,  and  men 
were  harsh  to  thee! 

And  cruel  things  and  rude  would  say,  as  they 
have  said  of  me  ! 

Oh,  gentlemen  of  IScotland  !  oh,  cavaliers  of 
France ! 

How  each  and  all  had  grasped  his  sword,  and 
I  seized  his  trusty  lance, 

I  If  ladye-love,  or  sister  dear,  or  nearer,  dearest 
bride. 

Had  been,  like  me,  your  friendless  Uege,  insulted 
and  belied ! 

But  these  are  sinful  thoughts  and  sad,  I  should 
not  mind  me  now, 

Of  faith  forsworn,  or  broken  pledge,  or  false  or 
fruitless  vow  ! 


To  understand  the  difference  between  the 
ballad  school  of  poetry  and  the  mere  com¬ 
monplace  rant  it  is  born  to  supersede,  pe- 
ruse  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  (divested  of  its 
music),  and  compare  its  pompous  generali¬ 
ties  with  the  plain,  outspoken,  individual 
allusions  here.  Proper  names  in  times  of 
Notember,  1844.  22 


But  rather  pray,  sweet  Mary,  my  sins  may  be  for¬ 
given, 

And  less  severe  than  on  the  earth,  my  judges  prove 
in  heaven: 

For  stern  and  solemn  men  have  said,  ‘God’s ven¬ 
geance  will  be  shown,' 

And  fearful  will  the  penance  be,  on  the  sins 
which  I  hare  done ! 
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And  yet,  albeit  my  sins  be  great,  oh,  IMary,  Mary 
dear ! 

Not  to  cruel  Knox,  nor  false  Moray,  the  Judge 
will  then  give  ear. 

But  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  when  first  1 
came  from  France, 

To  lead  couraute,  or  minuet,  or  lighter,  gayer 
dance  ; 

Yes,  it  was  wrong  and  thoughtless,  to  while  whole 
hours  away 

In  dark  and  gloomy  llolyrood,  with  some  Italian 
lay. 

Dark  men  did  scowl  their  hate  at  me,  and  I  have 
heard  them  tell 

How  the  just  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  stricken 
Jezebel. 

But  thou,  blest  Mary,  Mary  mine !  hast  ever 
looked  the  same. 

With  pleasant  mien,  and  smile  serene,  on  her 
who  bore  thy  name; 

Grant  that  whenever  I  must  go  to  death,  I  may 
not  see 

Nor  axe,  nor  block,  nor  hemlsman,  but  Thee  and 
only  Thee  ! 

Then  ’twill  be  told,  in  other  times,  how  Mart 
gave  her  grace 

To  die  as  Stuart,  Guise,  should  die,  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  high  race  !” 

In  dismissing  this  volume,  we  need  not 
repent  the  gratilication  its  perusal  has  given. 
Its  general  scope,  its  tone,  its  topics,  have 
our  warmest  approval.  We  delight  to  find 
our  well-born  youth  applying  their  leisure 
to  such  blameless  performances,  and  rejoice 
that  in  our  time  so  many  instances  can  be 
pointed  out  of  similar  devotion  to  the  hu¬ 
manizing  pursuits  of  literature.  The  ques¬ 
tion  put  by  old  Milton,  in  whose  days  the 
“  Muse”  was  “thankless,”  viz., 

“  Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use 
To  sport  witli  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nea’ra's  hair 

is  now  satisfactorily  answered.  As  old  men, 
we  rejoice  at  the  spirit  which  has  gone  forth 
among  these  youngsters,  of  praiseworthy 
emulation  in  such  walks  of  honorable  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  as  housekeepers,  we  are  glad 
while  they  burn  the  midnight  oil,  that  our 
hall-doors  will  be  no  further  despoiled  of 
their  appendages.  If  Young  England  had 
accomplished  nothing  more,  we  think  it  en¬ 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  the  parish.  But  it 
has  renovated  the  whole  surface  of  things, 
both  in  politics  and  literature,  when  both 
appeared  blank,  sterile,  and  unprofitable. 
This  new  guano  has  refreshed  the  field. 
For  this  we  have  chosen  to  devote  so  much 
of  our  space  to  these  Historic  Fancies^  and 
also  partly  because  we  think  justice  has  not 
been  done  them  by  a  surly  hebdomadal,  the 
Whig  Athcnccum^  where  a  vain  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  demolish  this  work  altogether, 
and  to  knock,  quod  absit,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Smythe  to  smithereens. 


Tradk  F.xniBiTiov  at  Paris. — There  in,  just 
now,  in  Parish,  a  congress  of  delegates,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  European  states,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
two,  severally  commissioned  to  examine  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  great  Trade  Exhibition  there 
going  on,  and  the  various  productions  exhibited, 
and  meeting  and  consulting  with  one  another  at 
the  house  of  one  of  their  colleagues,  the  Belgian 
commissioner.  It  would  be  ditlicult  to  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  such  an  assembling  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  aw  akened  and  spreading  in¬ 
telligence  which  it  indicates,  or  the  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tified  pride  and  generous  emulation  in  which  the 
whole  affair  of  this  exhibition  has  been  planned 
and  conducted.  The  entire  proceedings  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  as  significant  of  a  new  era.  If 
there  lias  been  in  them  something  of  that  display 
so  dear  to  the  French  heart,  it  has,  at  least,  been 
for  an  object  so  sound,  as  to  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  decoration  w  ilhout  losing  its  character 
of  solidity  ;  and  if  the  nation  be  a  lover  of  shows, 
it  is  well  they  should  be  provided  for  it  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  such  Biibstances.  The  people  have 
been  made  the  heroes  of  a  long  festival  in  their 
own  metropolis,  the  grand  materials  of  whose 
pageantry  was  furnished  by  their  own  various 
skill  and  honest  toil  ;  and  honors  and  rewards 
have  been  freely  given,  by  the  hand  that  distrib¬ 
utes  military  crosses  and  political  ribbons,  in  ac- 
know  ledgenient  of  past  mechanic  merit,  and  in¬ 
citement  to  future.  The  trades’  festival  given  by 
the  King  at  Versailb-s,  too,  well  deserves  another 
word  of  notice.  The  ambassadors  of  foreign 
powers  were  invited  to  be  present ;  and  this  mode 
of  presenting  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  vast  resources,  true  wealth,  and  substantial 
power  is  so  ncir,  as  to  look  almost  like  a  discovery 
of  thi.H  clever  king.  It  is  the  discovery  of  a  grand 
truth,  however;  and  we  know  nut  if  the  substan¬ 
tive  greatness  of  a  kingdom  was  ever  so  success¬ 
fully  brought  under  the  eves  of  foreigners  before. 
In  what  other  aspect  could  the  nation's  power — 
which  is  its  knowledge,  and  its  skill,  and  its 
strength — so  visibly  present  itself  as  in  this  as¬ 
sembled  representation  of  all  its  producing  class¬ 
es  i  This  the  fir.st  time  in  history,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  ever  the  guest  of  kings,  in  virtue  of 
their  own  inherent,  positive,  and  recognized  great¬ 
ness;  and  we  scarcely  remember  any  expression 
of  the  change  which  has  passed  over  the  world 
since  the  days  of, Louis  XV.  and  his  scented 
courtiers  and  courtesans,  which  has  struck  us  so 
strangely,  us  this  picture  of  humble  mechanics 
wandering  as  the  honored  convives  of  a  crowned 
Bourbon  through  the  gilded  saloons  of  Versailles, 
and  artisans  in  fustian  jostling  the  nobles  of  France 
on  the  benches  of  its  famous  theatre.  Why,  the 
very  ghosts  of  the  past  must  be  dead — or  some 
petit  marquis  would  have  surely  risen  up  to  avenge 
this  last  incredible  desecration  !  But  the  age  of 
the  petits  marquis  is  gone,  to  join  the  age  of  Chiv¬ 
alry;  and  the  petits  marquis  themselves  would 
be  more  of  shadow's  in  this  living  and  stirring 
world,  than  they  are  even  in  the  dim  vaults  to 
which  they  have  all  crept — and  only  just  in  time. 
— JlthensEum. 
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ORIGIN — PROGRESS - PRESENT  ON  DITION — CON- j 

TINCED  RAPID  EXTENSION - AND  FUTURE 

PROSPECTS  or  LONDON.  '■ 

I 

From  the  Metropolitan.  j 

In  proposing  a  series  of  papers  under! 

this  title,  illustrative  of  the  wonders  and 
mysteries  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
it  may  be  proper  to  devote  an  introductory 
chaper  to  the  origin,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  London. 

The  origin  of  London,  like  that  of  most 
of  our  European  cities  of  note,  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiipiity.  Nor  is  it  within  the  pale 
of  probability,  that  the  mystery  in  which 
the  foundation  of  our  mighty  metropolis  is 
enshrouded,  will  ever  be  cleared  up.  Geof¬ 
frey  of  .Monmouth  dates  the  origin  of  Lon¬ 
don  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 108  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  tells  us,  with  a 
gravity  and  conhdence  of  manner  which 
show  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  on  the 
point,  that  it  was  founded  in  that  year  by 
Hruto,  a  lineal  descendant  of  .Eneas.  He 
adds,  that  its  first  name  was  New  Troy  ; 
being  so  called  in  memory  of  the  wondrous 
exploits  performed  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
'J'his  would  give  London  an  antiquity  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  The  idea  of 
its  having  l>een  founded  upwards  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  the  birth  of  (’hiist,  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  mentions,  is  so  exceedingly  im¬ 
probable,  that  no  suhseqnent  writer  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  ridicule.  Other  authors  speak 
of  London  as  having  been  founded  so  far 
back  as  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era  ;  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  adduce  any  feasible  reason  for  their  be¬ 
lief.  The  only  thing  certain  is,  that  it  did 
exist  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  it 
was  then  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes — 
a  people  generally  supposed  to  have  recent¬ 
ly  come  from  Belgium,  and  constituting 
one  of  the  numerous  small  nations  which 
then  inhabited  Britain.  Some  surprise 
has  been  expressed  that  Julius  Caesar 
should  not  have  noticed  London  in  his 
“  Commentaries.”  The  conclusion  has 
been  come  to  by  several  writers,  that  the 
reason  of  his  silence  is,  that  London  was 
not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  his  mention 
of  this  country  ;  which,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 
The  inference  is  not  warranted  by  the 


facts  of  the  case.  The  presumption  rather 
is,  that  the  Roman  conqueror,  though  he 
must  have  passed  it,  did  not  visit  London  in 
the  course  of  his  hasty  invasion  of  Britain. 
Several  intelligent  writers  even  doubt 
whether  he  ever  crossed  the  Thames  at  all 
within  many  miles  of  London,  there  being 
then  no  bridges  over  the  river,  as  indeed 
there  could  not  be ;  for  its  waters,  instead 
of  being  confined  by  embankments  as  at 
present,  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  extensive  tract  of  fiat  ground  lying  be¬ 
tween  Wandsworth  and  Greenwich.  But 
though  there  can  be  no  question  that  Lon¬ 
don  existed  for  a  considerable  time  before 
tbe  invasion  of  Ca;sar,  it  could  only  then 
have  been  a  place  of  very  inconsidera¬ 
ble  importance :  had  it  been  otherwise, 
Csesar  would  not  have  failed  to  visit  and 
mention  it.  Besides,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  abodes  of  its  inhabitants 
consisted  of  miserable  huts  constructed  of 
w<K>d  and  mud. 

The  site  of  the  original  London  was  the 
elevated  ground  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  east¬ 
ward  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  station  which  the 
Romans  first  occupied,  was  in  the  well- 
known  locality  called  St.  George’s  in  the 
FTelds.  At  what  time  they  passed  over  the 
river,  and  took  possession  of  Ixmdon,  which 
they  called  Londiniurn,  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained.  It  must,  however, 
have  risen  rapidly  into  importance,  after 
having  fallen  into  their  hands;  for  Tacitus, 
the  first  accredited  writer  who  takes  notice 
of  it,  describes  it  in  his  ‘‘  Annals”  as  hav¬ 
ing  been, in  the  year  C2,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  a  “  place  of  the  first  distinction  for 
the  number  of  its  resident  merchants,  and 
its  traffic  with  other  places.”  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperor  Claudius, 
aliout  a  century  after  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Ca'sar.  The  commercial  eminence  to 
which  it  so  soon  attained  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  the  circumstance  of  its  conquerors 
not  converting  it  into  a  military  colony,  but 
giving  it  the  advantage  of  many  of  the  most 
valuable  of  their  own  institutions,  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in  every  possible  way.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  treated  the  Britons  with  the  greatest 
generosity  ;  never  doing  any  thing  w  hich 
could  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  their  being  a  subjugated 
people,  but  doing  all  in  their  power  to  ob¬ 
literate  from  their  minds  the  recollection  of 
so  mortifying  a  circumstance.  They  met 
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the  Britons  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
studiously  taught  them  the  arts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  sought  to  raise  them  to  a  level 
with  themselves. 

London  was  thus  rapidly  improving  in 
civilization  and  rising  in  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  when,  in  the  year  64,  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  Britons,  with  a  boldness  and  ' 
spirit  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  female 
heroism,  attacked  and  captured  the  city. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  her  clemency 
been  equal  to  her  courage  ;  unhappily  her 
cruelty  was  as  great  as  her  bravery.  She 
massacred  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  who 
did  not  succeed  in  escaping  by  flight,  show¬ 
ing  no  mercy  either  to  innocent  children  or 
to  those  whose  heads  were  gray  with  years, 
and  were  already  tottering  into  their  graves. 
And  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
the  most  ingenious  modes  of  inflicting  tor¬ 
ture  which  could  be  devised  were  resorted 
to— those  of  her  own  sex  seeming  to  be  the 
objects  of  her  special  cruelties.  Thenutn- 
ber  of  individuals,  inhabitants  of  London, 
who  were  thus  put  to  death  by  Boadicea,  | 
has  never  been  satifactorily  ascertained ;  j 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  less  than  | 
from  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand.  If  j 
this  be  so,  the  fact  shows  what  an  iinpor- 1 
tant  place  London  must  have  been  even  at 
that  remote  period,  especially  as  many  j 
thousands  who  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  i 
must  have  effected  their  escape.  JNor  did  f 
this  cruel  though  courageous  woman  con- ] 
tent  herself  with  the  massacre  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  ;  she  followed  up  her  slaughter  of  the 
citizens  by  setting  fire  to,  and  destroying, 
the  last  vestige  of  the  city.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  at  this  time  London 
could  not  have  I  een  a  fortified  place;  had 
it  been  environed  by  walls,  it  would  not ! 
have  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  fury  of 
Boadicea. 

The  Romans  speedily  recovered  posses¬ 
sion  of  London,  thouglt  at  what  precise  pe¬ 
riod  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  likely  that  such  a  people  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans — at  that  titne,  and  for  centuries  be¬ 
fore,  the  military  masters  of  the  world — 
would  allow  any  long  period  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  they  wiped  away  tlie  reproach  of  being 
dispossessed  of  one  of  their  favorite  loca¬ 
tions  by  a  few  thousand  barbarians,  under 
the  command  of  a  woman.  Still  less  pro¬ 
bable  was  it  that  they  should  rest  satisfied 
until  they  had  been  revenged  on  those  who 
had  slaughtered  so  many  thousands  of  their 
people,  and  their  attached  allies.  They 
accordingly  returned  with  a  numerous  and  j 
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formidable  army,  and  marched  at  once  into 
the  heartof  London.  They  scarcely  n>et  with 
any  thing  worthy  the  name  of  resistance,  in 
consequence  of  the  dismay  and  consterna 
tion  which  the  imposing  appearance  of  their 
soldiers  struck  into  the  minds  of  Boadicea 
and  the  Britons.  Of  the  latter  it  is  com 
puted  that  not  fewer  than  from  seventy 
thousand  to  eighty  thousand  perished  in 
one  day  and  on  one  spot.  The  loss  of  the 
Romans  was  trifling  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  that  had  fallen  under  their  sword. 
Only  about  four  hundred  of  their  soldiery 
were  killed,  and  about  a  similar  number 
wounded.  Boadicea  escaped  from  the 
scene  of  slaughter;  but,  finding  her  cause 
to  be  wholly  hopeless,  and  anxious  that  the 
Romans  might  not  be  able  to  make  her 
their  prisoner,  she  took  a  quantity  of  poison, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  expired. 

History  is  silent  for  a  considerable  period 
after  this,  respecting  the  condition  or  extent 
of  London.  That  it  speedily  recovered  its 
civil  importance  and  commercial  prosperity, 
under  the  same  institutions  which  had  so 
rapidly  raised  it  to  greatness  before,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  first  mention 
made  of  it  after  this  time,  occurs  in  the  life 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  by  Ilerodian. 
That  writer,  speaking  of  it  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century,  represents  it  as 
being  “a  great  and  wealthy  city.” 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  antiquarians  as  to  the  tinte  at  which 
London  was  first  surrounded  by  a  wall.  A 
very  general  impression  prevails  that  it  was 
first  enclosed  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  in  the  end  of  the  third  or  begitmingof 
the  fourth  century.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  time  at  which 
the  wall  of  London  was  constructed.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  at  the  request 
of  Helena,  his  mother;  an  impression 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  coins  of  that 
celebrated  woman  have  been  found  under 
the  wall.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned  that  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  London  was  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
The  extent  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  be 
inferred  from  the  locality  of  the  seven  great 
or  double  gates  by  which  it  was  entered. 
These  are  understot>d  to  have  been  Lud- 
gate,  Newgate,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate, 
Bi.>hopsgate,  Aldgate,  and  the  Posterngate 
near  the  tower.  The  wall  was  one  of  re¬ 
markable  strength.  Its  foundation  was 
eight  feet  deep,  the  height  was  ten  feet, 
and  its  thickness  about  nine  feel.  It  was 
composed  alternately  of  layers  of  broad  flat 
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bricks  and  of  rag-stone.  At  a  subsequent 
period  an  addition  was  made  to  the  height 
of  the  wall,  making  its  altitude  about  twenty 
feet.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  was  about 
two  miles  and  a  furlong.  It  had  two  grand 
forts  and  thirteen  smaller  towers,  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  been  each  about  forty  feet  in 
height.  The  principal  street  of  Roman 
London  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Wat- 
ling  street  of  the  present  day.  Cheapside 
is  also  supposed  to  have  been  then,  as  now, 
another  of  its  leading  thoroughfares. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
until  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  which  event  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century,  our  information  respecting 
Loudon  is  exceedingly  scanty.  One  fact, 
however,  of  considerable  importance,  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  has 
been  a.scertained.  It  is,  that  in  the  year 
3.»9,  the  very  large  number — large  for  that 
remote  period— of  eight  hundred  vessels, 
were  employed  in  the  exportation  from  Lon¬ 
don  of  corn  alone. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  abandoned  our  shores,  London 
continued  rapidly  to  decline,  both  in  gran¬ 
deur  and  in  commercial  importance.  The 
Saxons,  whom  the  Londoners  had  sent  for 
to  protect  them  from  the  incursions  ofj 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  began,  soon  after  they 
had  acquired  a  footing  in  the  country,  to 
attempt  bringing  the  Britons  under  subjec¬ 
tion  to  themselves.  The  Britons  resented 
as  long  as  they  were  able,  these  efforts  to 
subjugate  them  to  the  Saxon  yoke.  At  last 
they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  une¬ 
qual  contest.  The  decline  of  the  trade 
and  comtnerce  of  London,  which  had  been 
gradually  going  on  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  was  now  followed  by  its  al¬ 
most  entire  annihilation.  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  whose  sovereignty  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  the  Saxon  nations  south  of  the 
Humber,  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
from  London  to  Canterbury.  From  this  j 
period  down  till  the  year  8*27 — being  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half — 
scarcely  any  thing  is  heard  of  London,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fearful  visitations  which  befel  it 
in  the  form  of  fire  and  pestilence.  In  the 
year  last  named,  Egbert,  who  had  just  es¬ 
tablished  the  Heptarchy,  chose  London  as 
the  seat  of  his  sovereignty.  Fortune  again, 
therefore,  began  to  smile  on  it.  In  six 
years  thereafter,  namely,  in  833,  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  held  in  it.  Scarcely,  however, 


had  the  prospect  of  recovering  at  least 
some  portion  of  its  former  grandeur  and 
commercial  greatness,  begun  to  break  upon 
it,  than  it  was  overclouded  by  the  results 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  results  was  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Egbert  from  his  adopted  capital. 
This  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
destruction  of  nearly  the  whole  city  by 
fire. 

The  name  of  London  was,  for  about  half 
a  century  after  this,  scarcely  heard  of,  ex 
cepting  in  connexion  with  its  past  history 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  namely,  in  the 
year  884,  the  celebrated  Alfred,  having 
I  previously  vanquished  the  Danes,  and  ex- 
I  pelled  them  from  Britain,  ordered  the  city 
I  of  London  to  be  rebuilt.  He  was  the  first 
to  introtluce  houses  of  stone  and  brick 
The  circumstances  of  the  people,  however, 
were  not  such  as  enabled  them  to  construct 
many  of  their  houses  of  these  materials ; 
though,  as  London  again  advanced  in  the 
path  of  prosperity,  the  number  continued 
to  increase.  He  encouraged  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  in  every  possible  way,  and  instituted 
a  municipal  system  for  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  place,  which  proves  him  to 
have  been  as  great  a  statesman  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  as  his  brilliant  victories  had  before 
proved  him  to  be  a  distinguished  warrior. 
London  continued  to  niake  steady  progress 
in  trade  and  commerce,  and  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  importance,  for  more  than  a  century, 
when  it  was  again  doomed  to  meet  with 
disasters,  owing  to  the  pusillanimity  of 
Ethelred  the  Second,  the  reigning  mon¬ 
arch.  He  ingloriously  fled  from  London, 
leaving  the  citizens  to  defend  their  walls  as 
they  best  could,  when  exposed  to  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  united  armies  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  headed  by  the  monarchs  of  these 
two  countries.  The  citizens  made  a  brave 
defence,  repeatedly  repulsing  the  invaders 
with  great  loss,  and  compelled  them,  at  last, 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  Danes,  assisted  by 
I  the  Norwegians,  continued,  however,  to 
harass  other  parts  of  the  country,  until  the 
cowardly  and  feeble-minded  Ethelred  was 
induced  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  retire 
into  the  province  of  Normandy.  This  was 
in  the  year  1013.  Unable  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  the  citizens  of  London  w’ere  obligrd 
to  open  their  gates  to  the  army  of  Sweyo, 
the  Danish  king,  and  to  submit,  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  to  his 
sceptre.  That  monarch’s  reign,  however, 
was  not  of  lung  duration  ;  he  died  in  three 
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years  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Tiva,  of  Northampton,  had  also  a  forniida-  si 

son,  the  celebrated  Canute — a  name  made  hie  body  of  adherents.  Among  his  friends  al 

familiar  to  every  school-boy,  by  means  of  the  were  the  citizens  of  London;  a  host  in  ei 

anecdote  respecting  his  vain  attempt  to  ar-  themselves.  It  was  eventually  agreed,  for  1 

rest  the  progress  of  the  waves  by  command-  the  sake  of  peace,  that  the  two  brothers  ii 

ing  them,  w’ith  kingly  authority,  not  to  ap-  should  equally  divide  the  kingdom  between  si 

proach  the  place  where  he  had  seated  him-  them.  It  was  while  these  disputes  were  ji 

self  on  the  shore.  The  citizens  of  London  going  on  that  the  citizens  of  London,  for  tl 

promptly  and  bravely  rallied  around  the  the  first  time,  sent  representatives  to  Par-  ii 

standard  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  son  of  (lament.  On  the  death  of  IIar<licanute,  the 
Ethelred,  in  the  effort  which  the  Saxons,  Danish  line  of  succession  ended,  and  Ed-  i 

under  his  command,  then  made  to  release  ward  the  Confessor,  a  prince  lineally  de-  *  i 

themselves  from  the  Danish  bondage,  in  scended  from  Alfred  the  Great,  was  chosen  i 

which  the  latter  were  held.  Prospects  of  to  the  throne  of  England.  His  reign  is  re-  t 

a  successful  rising  looked  remarkably  bright  markable  on  many  accounts:  a  new  era  in  1 

for  a  time.  Canute  was  compelled  to  flee  the  history  of  London  is  to  be  dated  from  i 

from  the  capital,  and  Iron.side,  his  rival,  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  privileges  < 


was  crowned  king  of  England.  Three  sev-  which  that  city  had  enjoyed  for  so  long  a 
eral  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  101(5  period,  but  which  seem  to  have  rested  on 
did  Canute  return  to  London  and  lay  siege  no  better  foundation  than  that  of  mere 
to  it,  but  as  frequently  was  he  repulsed  usage,  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  rec<^- 
with  a  very  heavy  loss.  Both  princes,  nized  by  special  act  of  Parliament.  What 
finding  their  army  so  alarmingly  reduced,  those  privileges  were,  is  a  point  on  which 
and  their  forces  so  equally  baUnce<l,  that  it  we  are  left  in  doubt ;  but  there  can  be  no 
was  injpossible  to  say  which  of  them  should  que.stion  that  they  were  very  impifrtant 
ultimately  triumph,  entered  into  a  compro-  ones:  that,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
mise.  The  condition  on  which  they  agreed  from  the  frequent  incidental  allusions  made 
to  lay  down  arms  was,  that  there  should  be  to  them  by  the  chroniclers  of  that  period, 
an  equal  division  of  territory  between  them.  One  importam  fact  w  hich  is  clearly  ascer- 
The  agreement  w'as  carried  into  effect ;  the  tained  is,  that  London  had  from  time  im- 
division  of  territory  wms  made,  and  peace-  memorial  enjoyed  the  right — a  right  con- 
ful  relations  seemed  to  be  established  be-  fined  to  itself — of  conferring  liberty  on  tluise 
tween  the  rival  princes,  when  Ironside  was  slaves  or  vassals  who  had  fled  to  it,  and 
assassinated  by  his  treacherous  relative,  had  remained  within  its  walls  for  a  year  and 
Edrick  Streon.  The  Saxons,  thus  de-  a  day  without  being  claimed  by  their  lords, 
prived  of  their  leader,  were  obliged  to  re-  This  was  one  of  the  privileges  which  re¬ 
sign  themselves  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  ceived  a  statutory  recognition  and  confir- 
Canute.  rnation  on  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the 

At  this  period  of  the  history  of  London,  crown.  It  is  supposed,  and  w  ith  reason, 
it  is  only  from  incidental  hints  in  the  writ-  that  in  this  privilege  of  the  city  of  London 
ings  of  those  w’ho  refer  to  that  era,  that  we  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  that  great  con- 
can  form  any  idea  of  its  wealth  and  com-  stitutional  doctrine — a  doctrine  which  is 
mercial  greatness.  That  it  must,  at  this  the  boa.st  and  glory  of  Englishmen — that 
period,  have  been  a  place  of  great  opulence  the  moment  a  slave  sets  his  foot  on  the  soil 
and  commercial  importance,  is  evident  from  of  England,  that  moment  his  fetters  burst 
the  fact,  that  on  Canute  succeeding  to  the  asunder,  and  he  stands  erect  in  all  the  con- 
entire  and  uncontested  sovereignty  of  Eng-  scions  dignity  of  a  freeman, 
land,  he  called  on  the  citizens  of  London  The  only  circumstance  to  which  it  is 
to  pay  more  than  than  a  seventh  part  of  a  necessary  to  allude,  connected  with  the 
tax  of  c£^2,000,  which  he  imposed  on  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqtteror — the 
whole  country.  Canute  died  in  103(5.  next  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Lon- 
His  death  was  followed  by  serious  disputes  don — is,  that  the  citizens  only  consented 
as  to  which  of  three  claimants  to  the  throne  to  submit  to  his  sw  ay,  on  the  condition  that 

should  be  his  successor.  Edward,  son  of  he  would,  by  special  charter,  ratify  certain 

Ethelred,  had  a  large  and  influential  body  privileges  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and 

ofpartizans;  who,  failing  him,  resolved  to  confer  upon  them  new'  ones.  The  most  , 

declare  in  favor  of  Ilardicanute,  son  of  important  of  the  privileges  before  possessed,  | 

Canute,  by  queen  Emma.  Harold  Hare-  but  now  guaranteed  to  them  in  all  time  | 

foot,  another  son  of  Canute,  by  queen  El-  coming,  by  express  charter,  was,  that  they  | 
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should  be  “  law  worthy meaning,  that  in  i  “  London  is  a  noble  city,  renowned  for  the 
all  matters  aflecting  their  persons  or  prop- !  opulence  of  her  citizens,  and  crowded  with 
eriy,they  should  be  entitled  to  a  legal  trial.  |  merchants  who  resort  thither  with  their  va- 
This  privilege  was  first  conferred  on  them  j  rious  commodities.” 

in  the  time  of  Edward,  and  is  supposed  by  t  r  •  r 

^  .  1  ^  I  ^  .1  4-  .  •  1  u  ‘  the  commencement  of  the  reism  of 

some  to  have  been  the  origin  ot  trial  by  i  i  t  i  » 

.11-  I  ®i  *  .  .u  I  Henry  the  Second,  John  s 

jury,  though  in  a  much  ruder  state  than 

that  in  which  the  institution  is  developed 


reign 

Henry  the  Second,  John’s  successor,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  opulence  of  the  city  of 
London  was  exhibited.  On  the  occasion 


in  modern  times.  r  i  l  i  i 

,1  •  -1  .1  •  r  T  u  queen,  Eleanor,  being  crowned,  she 

h  rom  this  period  until  the  reign  of  John,  ,  ’  -  .  ’  .  mt  .  •  . 

•  .1  L  •  •  f  *u-  .  .  rode  in  state  fron  the  city  to  Westminster, 

in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ,  r  ^ 

.1*  ^  •  1  ^  that  time,  and  for 

nothing  definite  is  known  respecting  the:  ,  •  i  .  i  i  r  t  i 

®  .  I  ®  wards,  quite  detached  Irom  London, 

military  resources  or  commercial  greatness  .A  -  •  i  i  ••  i 

•'  ...  ~  <i  lut  itimi  iunn<i  <'iti'70tia  tnroo  ni 

of  London.  1  hat  the  citizens  must  have 


been  a  courageous  race  of  men,  and  deeply  ! 
imbued  with  the  military  spirit  in  the  reign  | 
of  John,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  though  j 
exempted  by  special  charter  from  being  lia-i 
ble  to  be  called  to  serve  in  war,  they  were, ' 


long  period  after- 
Thc 

most  distinguished  citizens,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  in  number,  anxious  to  show 
their  loyalty  to  their  queen,  went  out,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  imposing  band  of  trumpet¬ 
ers,  to  meet  her  majesty.  They  were  all 
attired  in  garments  of  the  finest  silk,  richly 


,1^.,,.  r  1  I  ,*  embroidered  with  gold,  and  severally  mount- 

as  William  ot  Malmesbury  assures  us,  al-  ,  ,  i  rj 

•'  ’  ed  on  horses  caparisoned  in  a  style  ot  daz- 

I  zling  splendor.  Every  citizen  in  this  im¬ 
posing  procession  bore  a  gold  or  silver  cup  in 
his  hand  ;  and  having  joined  the  train  of  her 
majesty,  they  served  the  wine  out  of  their 


ways  ready  to  assert  their  rights  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  that  for  warlike  purposes 
they  constantly  maintained  twenty  thousand 
armed  horsemen,  and  forty  thousand  foot¬ 
men.  As,  however,  the  population  of  Lon¬ 
don  could  not  at  this  period  have  furnished 
so  great  a  number  of  fighting  men,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  above  sixty  thousand  must  have 


golden  and  silver  cups  at  the  banquet  which 

I  followed  the  ctironation.  In  a  lew  years 

I  afterwards,  the  necessities  of  Eleanor’s 

i  husband  became  so  great,  through  his  reck- 

j  ^  ,  i.  ,,  ^r*?u^iless  extravagances,  that  he  was  compelled 

consisted  of  the  vassals  or  lollowers  ot  the  i ,  ®  * .  ,  •  j  *  • 

.  ...  j-a-  .  r  .1  ito  pawn  the  crown  jewels  in  order  to  raise 

barons  residing  in  different  parts  ot  the  ‘  .t  .  .'ll  r  t  a 

,  .  *  ;  money.  None  but  the  citizens  ot  London 

country,  but  who  were,  in  some  way  or  i  /  j  i  i  r*u  •  ..a 

.  .  J  -.1  A  •.  rT«u  could  advance  the  needed  sum.  Chagrined 

other,  connected  with  the  city.  Ihe  ex-1  .  .  u  ii  u  .  j  .u  •  i 

that  they  should  have  accepted  these  jewels 
Iraordinary  military  resources  ot  the  city  ot  '  r  .i  *  r 

T  ,  r  .  I  •  as  security  for  the  repayment  ot  money, 

London  at  this  time,  satislactorilv  accounts 

,,  .  ,  .  LI  J  f  1  •.  'ir  J  Henry  exclaimed  in  a  rage:  “Were  the 

for  Its  being  able  to  defend  itselt  against  ;,  ^  ^  a  .  j  * 

.  1  r  1-  T  I  .u  I  II  .u  treasures  of  Augustus  C®sar  exposed  to 

the  assaults  of  king  John,  though  all  other  ;  .  .  .  -J. .  .  .  r/.  .  , 

parts  ot  the  kingdom  had  been  reduced  by  i ,  *  ,  -  , 


parts 

him. 


lows,  who  call  themselves  barons,  are  wal¬ 
lowing  in  wealth  and  every  species  of  lux¬ 
ury,  while  we  (the  king  and  royal  family) 
labor  under  the  want  of  common  necessa¬ 


ries. 


The  naval  power  also  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  must  have  been  very  considerable 
at  this  period,  considering  the  rude  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  shipping  matters  must  then  | 

have  been  placed.  The  citizens  sent  out  a  [  About  this  time  the  office  of  lord  mayor 
fleet  against  the  numerous  pirate  vessels  j  begins  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
which  then  infested  the  mouth  of  the  [history  of  London.  Until  now’  the  chief 


Thames,  and  which  had  well  nigh  totally 
destroyed  the  commerce  of  London,  and 
nearly  ruined  its  merchants.  W'hat  the 
strength  of  this  fleet  was,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  historians  of  the  time;  but  i  only  by  very  opulent  citizens.  The  first 
that  it  must  have  been  very  great,  is  matter  ^  great  display  of  civic  profusion  in  the  way 


magistrate  had  been  called  the  “  port- 
greve,”  or  “  bailiff”  of  London.  It  seems 
to  have  been  then,  as  now,  an  office  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which  was  filled 


of  fair  inference  from  the  fact,  that,  after  an 
engagement  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  pirates,  it  captured  and  destroyed  no 
few’cr  than  sixty-five  of  their  ships. 

Of  the  commercial  greatness  of  London 


of  feasting,  was  made  by  Henry  Picard,  who 
was  lord  mayor  in  LJ()3.  He  gave  a  mag¬ 
nificent  entertainment  in  his  mansion  in 
Cheapside,  to  four  sovereigns,  Edward  the 
Third,  of  England ;  John,  of  France;  David, 


at  this  period,  the  writer,  whose  name  has  I  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  monarch  of  Cyprus, 
been  already  mentioned,  thus  speaks  : —  ;  The  example  thus  set  of  civic  feasting  by 
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the  lord  mayor,  was  speedily  followed  by  j  the  year  of  the  great  fire,  the  number  of 

houses  was  sixty-six  thousand;  which,  giv- 
ing  eight  individuals  to  each  house,  would 
have  made  the  population  five  hundred  and 
the  favorite  aldermanic  dish  was  one  of  twenty-eight  thousand.  That  the  popula- 
eels,  served  up  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  so  tion  of  London  did  not  increase  more  rapid- 
expensively,  that  each  dish  cost  about  ly  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a 
eighty  pounds  of  our  money.  Nor  were  circumstance  which  may  be  partly  account- 
the  sheriffs  behind  the  aldermen  in  the  ar-  ed  for  from  the  frequency  with  which  it 
tide  of  feasting.  It  has  been  ascertained,  was  visited  by  the  plague  and  pestilence  in 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  the  previous  centuries.  In  064,  a  plague 
century,  the  annual  consumption  of  wine  broke  out,  which  carried  off  nearly  all  its 
at  one  of  their  feasts,  was  not  less  than  inhabitants.  In  1348,  a  dreadful  plague, 
from  forty-five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  which  originated  in  India,  and,  marching 
bottles.  City  feasting,  indeed,  at  length  westward,  devastated  every  country  through 
became  an  enormous  evil,  which  it  was  which  it  passed,  reached  London,  and  corn- 
found  necessary  to  attempt  to  put  down,  mitted  fearful  havoc  among  its  population. 
For  this  purpose,  the  corporation — after  The  ordinary  burying  grounds  were  not 
stating  that  owing  to  the  immense  expen-  sufficient  to  contain  the  dead  bodies.  It 
diture  at  these  entertainments  given  by  the  was  found  necessary  to  open  a  new  place  of 
mayoralty  and  shrievalty,  it  was  w  ith  great  interment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Char- 
difficulty  that  citizens  could  be  induced  to  terhouse;  and  there  alone  upw’ards  of  fifty 
accept  either  office — proceeded  to  pass  a  by-  th«>usand  persons  were  buried.  This  terri 
law,  limiting  the  mayor,  sheriff,  alderman,  ble  plague  lasted  eight  years,  though  it  raged 
and  commoner  to  one  course  at  dinner  or  with  less  violence  after  the  first  few  months, 
supper,  and  the  course  to  six  dishes.  This  In  1497,  London  was  again  visited  w'ith  the 
by-law  of  the  corporation  wras  passed  in  plague.  It  broke  out  in  September,  and 
1554,  but  seems  to  have  been  made  only  lasted  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  Immense 
to  be  broken;  for  we  find,  in  1573,  that  numbers  fell  victims  to  it,  but  the  details 
excessive  and  sumptuous  feasting  had  again  are  not  known.  In  six  years  after  this 

period,  a  disease,  called  the  sweating-sick¬ 
ness,  attacked  the  citizens,  and  carried  off 
many  thousands  during  the  nine  months  it 
lasted.  It  appeared  in  a  most  virulent 
form,  seldom  taking  more  than  twenty-four 
retains  it,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  hours  to  destroy  its  victim.  In  1528,  the 
so  for  centuries  to  come.  What,  indeed,  same  dreadful  disease  reappeared,  under 
would  the  office  of  lord  mayor  be,  without  still  more  alarming  circumstances  than  be- 
the  association  of  Mansion  House  enter-  fore;  for  it  now  did  its  work  in  five  or  six 
tainments  I  Turtle  soup  is  as  necessary  an  hours.  In  less  than  forty  years,  and  while 
element  as  ever  in  the  constitution  of  the  the  memory  of  the  visitation  just  alluded  to 
aldermanic  character.  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 

Of  the  extent  of  the  population  of  Lon-  inhabitants,  London  was  again  doomed  to 
don  at  the  different  intervening  periods  from  endure  the  devastating  effects  of  another 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  down  till  plague.  This  was  in  1563,  when  no  fewer 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  we  have  no  certain  than  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  in¬ 
knowledge.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  dividuals  fell  victims  to  it — a  very  large 
are  enabled,  from  some  incidental  refer-  number,  considering  the  limited  population 
ences  in  writings  of  those  who  have  treated  of  London  at  that  period.  In  1592,  it  w  as 
of  particular  periods,  to  form  a  conjecture  yet  once  more  the  fate  of  the  metropolis  to 
•n  the  subject,  but  it  is  only  conjecture,  be  visited  by  a  fearful  plague — one  which 
So  late  as  four  centuries  ago,  the  general  sw'ept  away  from  ten  thousand  to  twelve 
impression  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  thousand  of  its  citizens.  Another  plague, 
to  the  matter  is,  that  the  population  of  Lon-  which  visited  London  in  1602,  carried  off 
don  did  not  exceed  fifty-five  thousand.  In  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabit- 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  its  pop-  ants.  But  the  most  terrible  visitation  in  this 
ulation  is  understood  to  have  been  about  shape  which  London  ever  had  to  encounter, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  a  was  the  great  plague  of  1665.  It  broke  out 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  in  the  year  1666,  in  Long  Acre,  in  December.  It  was  partly 


reached  such  a  height,  that  the  corporation 
felt  themselves  called  on  a  second  time  to 
interfere,  and  to  attempt  to  put  it  dowm. 
The  attempt  proved  ineffectual :  the  city 
never  forfeited  its  festive  character.  It  still 


the  aldermen,  who  vied  with  each  other  in } 
the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments. 
Turtle  soup  being  at  the  time  unknown. 
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checked  by  the  excessively  cold  weather  of 
January,  February,  and  March;  but  broke 
out  with  renewed  violence  in  April  and 
May.  In  June  it  had  reached  its  climax, 
and  did  not  abate  till  October.  About 
seventy  thousand  persons  fell  victims  to 
it ;  and  had  not  all  who  were  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  do  so,  quitted  the  place,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  myriads  more 
would  have  perished  on  the  occasion. 
Such  frequent  and  destructive  visitations 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
population  of  London  not  increasing  with 
that  rapidity  during  the  periods  referred 
to,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  How  striking  the  contrast  between 
London  with  its  present  population  of  up¬ 
wards  of  two  millions,  and  its  seventy-hve 
thousand,  four  hundred  years  ago! 

The  frequency  with  which  fires  occurred 
in  London  between  the  eighth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  and  their  generally  de¬ 
structive  character,  must  also  have  con¬ 
tributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  arrest  its 
extension  during  the  intervening  period. 
The  first  great  lire  in  London  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  accounts,  took  place  in 
704.  What  the  extent  of  its  destruction 
w'as,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In 
thirty-four  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  798, 
London  was  visited  by  another  and  still  more 
frightful  conflagration  ;  more  than  one-half 
of  it  was  destroyed  on  that  occasion.  In 
893,  it  was  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the 
calamity,  which  was  nearly  as  extensive  as 
the  conflagration  of  798.  The  historians  of 
the  period  do  not  express  themselves  in 
sufficiently  definite  terms  to  enable  us  to  say 
what  the  extent  of  the  devastation  was;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  a  full  half  of  the  city  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  next  great  con¬ 
flagration  occurred  in  the  year  1077,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  again  con¬ 
sumed.  This  destructive  visitation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the 
short  space  of  nine  years,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  “  the 
greater  and  best  part  of  the  city  was  con¬ 
sumed,”  including  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s.  That  cathedral,  however,  was  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  rebuilt,  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  and  in  a  far  more 
magnificent  style,  than  before.  In  1093, 
another  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  London, 
but  no  clue  is  given  us  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  devastations.  The  next  great  metropo¬ 
litan  fire — great  as  well  for  the  destruction 
of  life  which  ensued,  as  for  the  destruction 


of  property — occurred  in  the  year  1212. 
The  conflagration  began  on  the  south  side 
of  Southwark  bridge ;  but  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  manner  or  other,  another  fire  br.»ke 
out  simultaneously  on  the  city  side  of  the 
bridge.  The  immense  concourse  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  assembled  on  the  bridge  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment,  and,  if  possible,  to  aid  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  it,  were  hemmed  in.  The  bridge,  being 
built  of  wood,  was  stxm  itself  enveloped  in 
flames.  The  only  chance,  therefore,  of 
escape,  was  in  throwing  themselves  over 
the  bridge  into  boats  on  the  river.  Many 
thousands  were  in  this  way  saved,  but  it 
was  computed  that,  in  the  hurry,  and  con¬ 
fusion,  and  crowding  into  the  boats,  not 
less  than  three  thousand  persons  fell  into 
the  river  and  perished.  How  affecting  the 
thought,  that  in  thus  escaping  from  the 
destructive  fury  of  one  element — fire,  it 
was  only  to  meet  immediate  death  by  its 
opposite  element — water.  The  amount  of 
property,  too,  destroyed  by  this  conflagra¬ 
tion,  was  very  great :  it  burnt  down  a 
number  of  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
river. 

In  the  space  which  intervened  between 
1212  and  the  great  fire  of  ItWki,  London 
was  visited  by  many  conflagrations,  but 
none  of  them  were  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  require  a  particular  reference.  The 
frequency  of  fires  down  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  easily  accounted 
for.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the 
houses  being,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  all  built  of 
wood.  The  frequency  of  fires  had  induced 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  all  houses  should,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  fires, 
be  built  of  stone.  The  resolution,  however, 
was  not  acted  upon  to  any  great  extent. 
The  much  greater  expensiveness  of  the 
materials  was,  probably,  the  principal  rea¬ 
son  why  the  resolution  was  not  more  gen¬ 
erally  adopted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
were  comparatively  few  houses  of  slt)ne 
until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  that  century,  in  the  year  IGfifi,  oc¬ 
curred  the  most  terrific  and  most  destruc¬ 
tive  fire,  not  only  which  had  ever  been 
known  in  London,  but  which  had  ever  taken 
place  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  broke 
out  in  a  baker’s  house  in  Pudding-Lane,  at 
the  back  of  the  Monument,  and  destroyed, 
during  the  three  days  it  lasted,  eighty-nine 
churches,  St.  Paul’s,  the  city  gates,  the 
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Royal  Exchanire,  the  Custom  House,  Guild- f 
hall,  Zion  College,  and  a  great  many  other 
public  buildings.  The  number  of  streets 
it  laid  in  ruins  exceeded  four  hundred,  aiul 
the  nuiuber  of  houses  consumed  was  up- ' 
wards  of  thirteen  thousand.  The  ruins  of  ; 
this  colossal  confligration  covered  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  extended  ■ 
from  the  Tower  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tern- ' 
pie  Church,  and  from  the  north-east  gate,  i 
in  Bishopsgate  Street,  to  llolborn  Bridge,  i 
Even  then  its  further  progress  was  only  ar- | 
rested  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  number  of 
houses.  Estimates  have  been  ma<le  of  the  j 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  on  that  me¬ 
morable  occasion,  and  in  round  numbers  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  about  £12,01)0,000, 
which,  according  to  our  standard  of  value, 
would  be  equal  to  o£5'J, 000,000  or  ci’GO,- 
000,000.  All  the  fires  to  which  rcfercfice 
has  been  made,  were  attended  by  the  de-  j 
struction,  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  of: 
human  life.  The  narowness  of  the  streets, ; 
conjoined  with  the  circumstance  of  the ! 
houses  being  mostly,  except  at  the  time  of ; 
the  great  fire  of  KiOtJ,  built  of  wood,  ena¬ 
bled  the  fi  \mes  to  spread  with  a  fearful 
rapidity.  The  consequence  of  this  destruc¬ 
tion  both  of  propet ty  and  life,  was,  that  the 
progress  of  London  in  commercial  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  extension  of  its  size,  was  fre¬ 
quently  arrested.  Between  the  frequent 
fires  and  plagiies  with  which  London  was 
visited  during  the  periods  which  have  been 
referred  to,  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  it  should  have  continued  to  retain  its 
importance  as  the  first  city  in  Europe. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  London  in  the  dark  ages,  must 
feel  the  contrast  between  what  it  then  was 


the  time  of  Elizabeth,  llolborn,  which  was 
then  only  built  as  far  westward  as  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  was  called  a  village,  and  was 
not  connected  with  London.  In  the  now 
gigantic  borough  of  Marylebone,  there  was 
not  then  a  single  house.  St.  Pancras,  Pen- 
tonville,  Islington,  the  City  Road,  lloxton, 
&.C.,  were  all  open  fields,  through  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  pass,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  robbers  by  which  they 
were  infested. 

To  thtise  who  are  fond  of  comparing 
the  past  with  the  [iresent,  it  would  be  a 
very  interesting  exercise  to  compare  the 
external  aspect  of  London  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  with  its  external  aspect  at 
:  present.  Then,  the  hcmses,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  built  of  wood,  their  roofs 
being  covered  over  with  thatch  similar  to 
what  is  still  to  be  seen  in  many  farmsieadings 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  The 
streets  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the 
city  generally  had  a  very  heavy,  repulsive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  streets  were  not  paved  ;  they 
first  began  to  be  so  in  the  year  1533. 
The  inhabitants,  in  wet  weather,  were  gen¬ 
erally,  when  walking  along  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  ankle  deep  in  mud;  and,  to 
aggravate  the  evil,  vehicles  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  public  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  another,  were  then  unknowm.  Indeed, 
at  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  there 

were  only  twenty  hackney-coaches  in  Lon- 
i  don.  Even  those  who,  before  the  streets 
i  of  London  were  paved,  could  afford  to  keep 
!  their  carriages,  could  not,  in  very  rainy 
I  weather,  pass  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
I  the  other  without  great  difficulty  and  dan- 
'  (^er.  The  carriacres  often  stuck  fast  in  the 
I  mud,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  extricate  them, 


and  what  it  now  is,  to  be  curious  and  stri- i  the  horses  became  restive,  and  often  upset 
king.  At  that  time  the  city,  extending  |  the  vehicles.  A  curious  illustration  of 
from  Ludgate  Hill  eastward  to  the  Mino-  the  soft  nature  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
ries,  was  surrounded  by  forests  and  water,  in  London  before  the  idea  of  paving  them 
A  few  miles  north  of  the  Thames  there  occurred  to  the  citizens,  w'as  given  in  the 
M’33  an  immense  forest:  it  extended  for  year  lODI.  In  that  year  occurred  the  most 
many  miles  from  west  to  east.  The  dis-  terrible  tempest  with  which  London  was 
trict  now  known  by  the  name  of  Finsbury,  ever  visited.  No  fewer  than  six  hundred' 
was  a  large  lake,  whose  waters  washed  the  houses — probably  a  tenth  of  the  whole — 
north-east  wall  of  the  city.  Westminster  were  blown  down.  The  Tower  suffered 
was  wholly  separated  from  London  by  an  greatly  from  the  effects  of  the.  storm,  and 
im  nense  tract  of  water,  the  communication  ;nany  of  the  most  strongly-built  churches 
between  the  two  cities  being  carried  on  by  were  entirely  destroyed.  Among  others,  the 
boats.  A  river  of  considerable  size  ran,  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow  (our  present  Bow 
so  late  as  two  centuries  ago,  along  Earring-  f’hurch),  fell  a  partial  victim  to  the  fury  of 
don  street,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  the  tempest.  Four  of  the  rafters  on  the 
Thames.  At  a  still  later  period,  there  roof,  each  of  them  thirty  feet  in  length, 
were  large  and  beautiful  gardens  attached  were  hlown  off,  and,  falling  into  Cheapside, 
to  many  of  the  houses  in  the  Strand.  In  so  great  was  the  softness  of  the  soil  and 
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such  the  force  of  the  storm,  that  twenty-six 
feet  out  of  the  thirty  were  buried  in  the 
earth.  Only  four  feet  of  the  rafters  were 
visible  above  ground.  Handsome  squares 
and  ornamental  parks  were  then  wholly  un¬ 
known ;  there  were  no  places  of  public 
promenade.  Such  a  thing  as  walking  for 
pleasure  was  altogether  unknown.  Fine 
shops  or  fine  houses  of  any  kind,  were 
also  unknown.  The  streets  were  not 
lighted  at  night ;  the  little  light  that  guided  j 
the  feet  of  the  pedestr.an.  was  emitted  from  j 
the  shops  and  the  windows  of  the  houses. ! 

It  was  dangerous,  owing  to  the  numerous 
robberies  then  committed  after  dark,  to  goj 
out  at  night;  no  one,  indeed,  left  his  own  j 
abode  w  ho  was  not  obliged  to  do  .so.  How  j 
altered  the  aspect  and  state  of  London  now  !  j 
But  I  dwell  not  on  its  pre.sent  condition ; ! 

I  leave  that  to  the  reader  himself.  Suffice  ^ 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  comfortable  towns  in  the  king- ; 
doin.  I 

It  w^ere  improper  to  close  this  introduc-’ 
tory  chapter  without  some  reference  to  the  | 
recent  rapid  extension  of  London,  and  what  | 
it  is  likely  to  attain  to  ere  the  lapse  of, 
many  years.  Astounding  as  is  the  inag-| 
nitude  w  Inch  it  has  already  attained,  it  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  extent  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  either  in  its  own  annals, 
or  in  the  history  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  In  little  more  than  twelve  years,  no' 
fewer  than  twelve  hundred  streets  have  been  ! 
added  to  the  number  previously  existing — ' 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  new  streets! 
every  year.  The  statemetjt  will  surprize  our  J 
country  readers  ;  many  of  them  will,  doubt-  i 
less,  regard  it  as  an  experiment  on  their ' 
credulity.  It  is,  nevertheless,  strictly  true,  j 
It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  return  re- ! 
cently  made,  not  to  the  legislature,  but  tol 
the  government.  These  twelve  hundred  j 
new  streets  consi.st  of  forty-eight  thousand  j 
houses,  most  of  them  built  on  a  large  and 
commodious  scale,  and  in  a  style  ofsuperi-j 
or  comfort.  It  is  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of| 
being  recorded,  that  of  late  years  the  new 
houses  which  have  been  built,  arc,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  of  a  superior  class  as  compar¬ 
ed  w’ith  the  houses  previously  erected.  The 
resident  in  the  metropolis  is  less  liable  to  be 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  rapid  rate 
with  which  it  is,  in  all  directiotts,  extending 
its  boundaries,  because  almost  daily  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  magnitude  come  gradually  on 
him  ;  hut  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
must  be  the  measure  of  that  man’s  surprise. 


who  now’  surveys  its  suburbs  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  “  Is 
London  likely  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  to  increase  its  dimensions  in  the  same 
ratio  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years?”  Absolute  certainty  on  such 
a  point  is  neeessarily  out  of  the  question. 
No  man  can  speak  oracularly  on  the  suIh 
ject.  The  presumption,  however,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  is  in  favor  of  an  affirmative  answer. 
The  probability,  indeed,  is,  that  not  only 
will  it  go  on  extending  its  proportions  at 
the  same  extraordinary  rate,  but  that  it  will 
do  so  at  an  accelerated  pace.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  to  build  is  every  where  prevalent.  A 
few  months  only  have  elapsed  since  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  sanction  t)f 
the  legislature  to  erect  houses  on  Hampstead 
Heath.  Had  this  sanction  been  given  to 
the  parties  applying  for  it,  there  cannot  be 
a  question,  that  before  twelve  months  had 
elapsed,  that  extensive  common  would  have 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  moderately  sized 
country  town. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  this 
mighty  metropolis  will  go  on,  for  many  years 
to  come,  enlarging  its  dimensions,  in  as 
great  if  not  a  greater  ratio  than  during  the 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  it  may  be  right 
to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  demand  for 
houses,  instead  of  diminishing,  continues  to 
increase.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  we 
hear,  at  short  intervals,  of  the  number  of 
unoccupied  houses  in  particular  towns.  No 
such  complaint  ever  greets  the  ear  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  metropolis.  Not  only  are  there 
few  untenanted  houses  in  the  more  central 
parts  of  the  town,  but  the  most  careless 
observer  who  passes  through  any  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  districts,  must  have  been  often  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  scarcely  is  a  new  street 
fini.shed,  than  almost  every  house  in  it  is 
fully  occupied. 

This  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  houses,  is  susceptible  of  easy 
explanation.  The  extraordinary  facilities 
for  travelling  afforded  by  the  numerous  rail¬ 
ways  now  intersecting  the  country,  induce 
myriads  to  visit  the  metropolis,  w  ho,  but  for 
these  facilities  of  transit,  would  have  re- 
maineil  contented  in  the  provinces:  many 
thousands  of  these  settle  permanently  among 
us.  It  need  hardly  he  remarked,  that  in¬ 
creased  facilities  of  intercourse  between 
London  and  the  country  towns,  necessarily 
increase  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  that  as  trade  and  commerce  in¬ 
crease,  the  demand  for  houses  must  con- 
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tinue  to  grow,  and  the  metropolis,  conse-  progress  of  develnpmertt  has  been  analogous. 

quently,  continue  to  extend.  As  an  illus-  and  jobbing corporaiion  has 

.  r  .1  ‘a  L-  L  .u  •!  been  at  work,  such  towns  generally  enjoy  large 

tration  of  the  influence  which  the  railways  healthy  lungs.  j  i  j  o 

have  in  bringing  persons  from  the  provin-  In  the  towns  begotten  of  manufactures  it  is  differ- 
ces  to  the  metropolis,  who  otherwise  would  ent  The  old  towns  were  built  to  be  towns,  and 
not  have  visited  the  latter  place,  the  fact  at  a  time  wlien  land  was  plentiful  in  proportion  to 

deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  daily  the  i-o|;;datim, ;  so  aco.,.pete.,tq„a„iity  w.sallot- 

.a  X  .  ./a  ted  to  them.  Hut  the  manufacturing-towns  have 


influx  of  individuals  to  London  is  five  times 


grown  by  accident.  Mills  and  factories  were  phint- 


as  great  now  as  it  was  only  fifteen  years  agt).  j  ed  in  convenient  situations  ;  houses  were  built  for 
Let  any  one  only  visit  the  termini  of  the  great  j  the  persons  employed  in  them  ;  nobody  thought 
trunk  railways— the  London  and  Birming- j  ‘‘'f 

1  .1  .  IT  1  houses  had  increased  in  numbers  and  closed  in  up- 

ham,  the  Great  Western,  the  London  and  ,  each  other  ao  they  had  actually  made  one. 
Southwestern,  the  Eastern  Counties’,  the  Every  man  was  too  busy  thinking  of  himself  and 


Dover,  the  Brighton,  6lc.  ;  let  any  one  only  his  own  concerns,  to  spare  a  thought  for  his  neigh- 
visit  the  termini  of  these  great  linesof  railway  bors,  until  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  they 
and  he  will  be  overwhelmed  with  ama^e- 

ment  at  the  thousands  of  persons  which  the  ;  making  each  other  uncomfortable  in  ail  manner 
provinces  daily  pour  into  the  metropolis,  of  ways. 

As  railways  are  multiplied  and  extended'  At  a  period  characterized  by  increasing  consid- 

throughout  the  country,  London,  already  sol'™''""  *■“"  ".e  public,  and  more  especially  for 
®  J  .  .  that  which  must  under  all  circumstances  be  the 

overgrown,  must  needs  continue  to  swell  its  numerous  portion  of  the  public — the  poor, 
dimensions.  When  or  where  the  enlarge-  and  those  who,  if  not  exactly  poor,  are  most  cer- 
ment  of  its  boundaries  is  to  stop,  no  one  can  tainly  not  rich— such  an  anomaly  could  not  es- 
tell;  not  even  a  confident  conjecture  can  be  cape  observation.  A  good  deal  of  talk  there  has 
^  1  ,  rni  •  a  been  of  late  about  estabi  slung  public  parss  m 

formed  on  the  subject.  There  is  not,  as-  manufacliiring-towiia f  and,  fonunalel,, 

suredly,  anything  improbable  m  the  supposi-  ;  the  business  has  now  got  beyond  the  talking  stage 
tion  that  ere  many  years  have  elapsed.  Black-  i  — in  Manchester  it  lias  been  fairly  begun, 
well,  Stratford,  Greenwich,  Hampstead,  I  As  might  l.ave  been  expected  from  the  popular 

Highgate,  Hornsey,  Hammersmith,  Fulham, '  appreciation  of  ilie  ioumient 

—  ’  ’!  amenities  of  life,  not  only  of  liimself  but  of  his 

Brixton,  and  other  places  around  London,  |  ^-j,ole  kith  and  kin,  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  Mem- 

will,  by  the  filling  up  of  the  intervening  her  for  Manchester,  was  among  the  first  to  open 

open  space  with  houses,  be  all  brouorht  with-  his  purse  liberally  to  promote  so  important  an 

in  the  comprehensive  embraces  of  the  me- 1  5  and  Sir  Be.vj amis  Hevwood  of  course 

!•  T  .1  1  •  .  1  ri  kept  pace  vs'itli  iiim.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  ap- 

tropolis.  In  the  supposed  case,  instead  pM  to;  and  his  contribution  was  munificent, 

being,  as  at  present,  about  forty  miles  in  and  gracefully  otfered  :  “Considering  Manrhes- 
circumference,  its  circumference  would  be  '  ter  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  district  to  the  indus- 
little  less  than  a  hundred  miles;  while  the  I  V 

H.-  ij  u  r  xu  -ii-  c.  obligations,  is  the  Premier  s proem,  and  the  con- 

ation  would  be  from  three  millions  five  '  „„  J  p„u„d.." 

hundred  thousand  to  four  millions.  1  he  Lord  Frascis  Eoerto.s,  on  subscribing  ihe  same 

mind  feels  appalled  at  the  contemplation  of  so  amount,  observed  that  he  “  was  in  arrears  to  the 

colossal  a  place;  it  is  overpowered  as  it  re-  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  wa.s  only  paying  an 

fleets  on  the  probability  that  so  vast  a  num-  ■"»■< ■I'"*"' ”  “f  "‘I 

,  ^  ^  ,  ,  value  of  the  gift.  Lord  fRANcis  Loerto.s  and 

her  ol  human  beings  will  ere  long,  be  per-  gjj.  Robkrx  Peel,  in  recognizing  what  they  owe 

manently  congregated  together,  as  if  all  be-  to  the  industry  of  Manchester,  iiave  spoken  the 

longed  to  one  great  family.  London  is  al-  simple  truth :  but  to  remember  it  and  utter  it  at 

ready  regarded  as  a  little  world  of  itself,  the  right  Tnoment  sboxvs  the  wise, ^  b 

rui  ,1"  L  L  ic  .1  L  II  the  high  mind,  that  gratifies  those  they  are  assist- 

T  he  author  who,  half  a  century  hence,  shall  even  more  by  recognizing  their  claims,  than 

write  on  so  fruitful  a  theme,  may  with  a  by  the  assistance  actuaily  given.  The  admission 
special  propriety,  choose  for  his  book  the  that  the  Park  to  be  pnrcliased  and  laid  out  for  the 
title  of  “The  Modern  Babylon.”  E.  H.  E.  Manchester  by  those  and  other  subscrip- 

tions  is  their  just  right,  no  eleemosynary  grant, 
will  immeasurably  increase  the  gratification  of 
the  people  in  using  it,  and  correspondingly  their 
The  Manchester  Park  -Public  Parks  have  f«elings  tovvards  the  subscribers.  It  is  by 

been  called  the  lungs  of  towns.  In  the  animal  words  and  deeds  like  these  that  society  is  cement- 
econornv  the  lungs  are  among  the  earliest  devel-  hke  these  are  in  a  Chns- 


opments,  and  are  at  first  disproportionately  large, 


tian  society  the  substitute  fur  the  religious  rites 


the  other  parts  of  the  system  expanding  in  bulk  with  which  the  classical  nations  would  have  in- 
at  a  later  period.  In  old-fashioned  towns-towns  augurated  such  afield  The  work  in  Manches- 
which  have  been  founded  or  have  come  to  their  spirit-^uod  felix  fans- 

full  growth  before  the  aera  of  manufactures — the  spectator. 
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OSWALD  HEPBST’S  LETTERS  FROM 
ENGLAND. 

From  Tait’a  Magazine. 

LETTER  I. — TO  CARL  FRUHLING. 

Penrith. 

I  AM  in  England.  After  an  easy  voyage,  1 
arrived  in  ihe  town  of  Newcastle  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  entrance  of  the  Tyne  is  noble,  and  | 
crowded  with  vessels  of  merchandise.  Shall  j 
1  confess  that  the  first  sensation  1  had  upon  | 
landing  in  this  town,  was  something  of  Heim- 
well  ?  (they  have  no  name  lor  it  here.)  When  ! 

I  walked  out  into  the  crowded  streets  of  this 
commercial  place,  1  felt  my  ow’n  insignificance 
to  a  painful  degree.  In  that  quiet  little  town 
of  Franconia,  where  1  spent  last  sunmier,  the 
very  air  seems  favorable  to  philosophic  con¬ 
templation.  One  feels  there  as  if  one’s  thoughts 
were  of  some  importance  to  the  world,  which 
seems  to  lie  passive  and  recipient  around  one  ; 
but  here,  how  diH’erent  is  my  feeling  !  What 
can  gentle  thoughts  do  here !  Can  you  make 
these  money-seeking  crow’ds  of  men  stand  still 
lonif  enough,  or  hold  in  the  breath  of  eager 
dfsire,  while  you  instil  into  them  lessons  of  un- 
worhlly  w’lsdom  ?  How'  the  clergj’men  feel  in 
these  great  commercial  towns,  1  can  hardly 
imagine.  Perhaps  they  are  pleased  if  they 
get  ntw’  churches  erected  and  well-attended 
on  Sundays  ;  but  1  should  be  very  discontented 
in  their  situation.  But  then  I  am  a  dreamer. 
Well:  1  already  feel  that  if  I  came  hither  for 
mere  immediate  pleasure,  for  objects  exactly 
acronlani  with  all  my  predilections,  I  have 
made  a  wrong  choice  of  ground  for  travel ; 
but  if  1  wish  to  try  my  patience  with  a  stout 
opposition  to  my  ruling  fancy,  or  to  enlarge  my 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  a  wide  diversity, 
here  1  am  right;  lor  I  already  feel  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  antipodes  of  our  fatherland.  And, 
alier  all,  the  disagreeable  is,  perhaps,  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  as  the 
agreeable.  We  must  have  the  hard  as  well 
as  the  soft,  the  ungenial  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
genial,  or  we  fall  into  a  weak  and  sickly  self 
sameness,  instead  of  a  large  and  healthy  unity 
of  mind. 

We  cannot  always  live  upon  the  food  which 
W’e  have  already  well  iligested  and  assimilated ; 
but  must  take  fresh  nutriment  irom  the  out¬ 
ward  world,  though  the  process  of  digestion 
may  cloud  the  head  a  while.  1  am  sure  I 
shall  find  plenty  to  try  my  digestive  economy 
in  this  great,  busy  England.  But  I  will  leave 
this  subjective  mode  of  speaking.  1  cannot 
say  that  i  w’ould  see  the  diversity  which  I  find 
existing  between  England  and  our  well-loved 
Deutschland  destroyed.  I  would  not  have 
England  assimilated  to  Germany ;  and  I  am 
sure  1  would  not  have  Germanj*  conformed  to 
the  present  condition  of  Englaml:  no,  not  for 
all  the  advantages  (so  far  as  I  undertand 
tliem)  of  a  free  press  and  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  of  politics  1  shall  write  when  I 
get  to  London. 


For  w'ant  of  a  companion,  I  suppose,  I  soon 
exhausted  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  town. 
Here  is  a  good  literary  institution  styled  the 
Athenmum ;  but  1  have  heard  no  lectures 
there.  The  town  has  been  greatly  improved 
of  late  years,  by  the  building  of  several  streets 
of  splendid  shops  and  res|  ectable  houses  ;  but 
the  work  seems  to  have  proceeded  (as  such 
matters  often  do  in  England)  too  rapidly  ;  ns 
many  of  the  houses  remain  unlet,  and  give  the 
town  a  rather  depressed  appearance. 

Soon  alter  I  arrived  I  devoted  a  very  rainy 
day  to  the  study  of  the  counties  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ami  Durham.  The  result  of  this  study  was 
a  determination  to  cross  the  Tyne,  and  see  the 
old  city  of  Durham,  with  its  cathedral,  and 
other  spots  of  inten  st  in  its  neighborhood. 
Accordingly,  one  rainy  morning,  I  set  out  by 
railway,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  city.  The  speed  of  travelling,  and 
the  level  line,  allowed  me  only  iiasiy  glimpses 
of  the  country,  which  seemed  rather  bare. 
Its  most  striking  features  were  the  chimneys 
of  steam-engines,  and  the  long  line  of  coal- 
wagons  travelling  rapidly  upon  the  colliery 
railways.  We  passed  over  a  very  noble 
stone-bridge  named  after  the  (Lueen.  U 
crosses  the  river  and  the  valley  of  the  VV’ear ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  inconvenience 
1  that  the  entrance  upon  the  bridge  on  both 
I  sides  of  tlie  river  was  made  at  a  very  sharp 
i  angle  for  railway-travelling,  so  that  the  en¬ 
gine’s  speed  had  to  be  considerably  diminished 
in  passing  over  it.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Durham  abounds  in  picturesque  situa¬ 
tions;  hut  the  city  itself  is,  on  the  whole,  mean 
in  its  interior  appearance.  On  a  considerable 
eminence  I'rom  the  river,  whose  banks  are 
steep  and  thickly  wooded,  stfinds  the  ancient 
cathedral,  grand  and  heavy.  My  first  business 
was  to  climb  up  a  steep  and  narrow  street, 
from  which  the  entrance  into  the  large  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  fine  and  imposing. 
The  north  front  of  the  pile  first  struck  my 
view.  It  is  exceedingly  grand.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  lightsome  or  beautiful 
about  it,  nothing  apparently  designed  for  ef¬ 
fect  ;  but  the  vast  building  has  throughout  an 
expression  of  venerable  grandeur  mingled 
with  something  ol‘ antique  gloom.  The  organ 
was  pealing  as  I  entered.  The  enormous 
round  pillars,  (I  should  say  of  between  seven 
and  eight  yards  in  circumference,)  ailorned 
with  zig-zags,  lozenges,  and  spirals;  the 
heavy  Norman  arches;  the  two  rows  of  galle¬ 
ries,  w'ith  their  diminished  arches  above ;  all 
pointed  out  the  thoughts  from  which  arose 
such  a  structure — thoughts  not  of  the  pleasure 
or  convenience  of  men,  but  of  the  solemn 
dedication  of  men  and  all  their  w’orks  to  the 
honor  of  superior  powders,  heroic  angels,  and 
gigantic  saints.  By  such  efibrls,  w’ith  ponder¬ 
ous  buildings,  painful  offerings,  and  costly  ser¬ 
vices  to  conciliate  superior  powers,  did  the 
human  soul  betray  its  want  ot  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  within;  and,  while  putting  forth  such 
stupendous  powers  over  tlie  material  world, 
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sadly  confessed  its  feebleness  in  the  more 
awful  realm  of  thought  and  the  invisible. 
Such  a  pile  is  exarlly  adapted  to  make  every 
individual  feel  little  arul  insignificant,  and  to 
endow  tlie  unknown  beings  to  whose  lionor  it 
was  erected,  with  all  the  attributes  of  pow'er, 
majesty,  and  grandeiir. 

At  present  it  must  be  conceded  to  the 
Romanist,  tliat  the  actual  services  but  ill  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  sanctuary.  It  Is  evident  that 
such  a  structure  was  erected  for  something 
more  than  a  simple  daily  service,  which  might 
be  celebrated  in  a  plain  room  ol’  no  very  large 
dimensions.  The  whole  consideration  ol'  the 
origin,  history,  and  present  condition  of  these 
vast  structures,  and  their  occupants,  forms  a 
most  complex  riddle — one  of  those  discords 
wliich  old  times  and  antique  institutions  have 
left  for  the  poor,  bewildered  nineteenth  century. 
1  confess  1  do  not  feel  the  interest  or  admira¬ 
tion  which  many  feel,  or  all’ect  to  feel,  in  their 
visits  to  these  monuntents  of  the  olden  time. 
German  as  I  am,  I  love  the  intelligible;  but 
here  I  am  out  of  it  altogether.  Tliis  is  the 
land  of  mystery.  There  is  no  statuary  of  re¬ 
markable  elegance  or  beauty  in  this  cathedral : 
imleeil  it  would  look  out  of  place  here.  The 
statue  of  a  former  bisliop,  Shufe  Barrington, 
is  in  an  amiable  style  and  becoming  a  place 
of  worship,  which  is  rather  remarkable  lor 
modern  English  sculpture.  That  of  Van  Mil- 
dert,  the  late  bishop,  is  quite  the  reverse ;  it 
occupies  an  enormous  chair,  and  looks  very 
clumsy. 

I  entered  the  choir  to  hear  the  service,  which 
was  thinly  attended.  Two  or  three  only  of 
the  jtrebeiids  were  present.  The  chanting  was 
tolerably  harmonious;  but,  of  course,  detective 
in  spirit  and  emphasis,  from  perpetual  repeti¬ 
tion.  Surely  the  original  idea  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  might  be  more  fully  developed.  How 
pleasant  would  it  be  to  hear  the  children  of 
many  surrounding  schools,  educated  out  of  the 
resources  of  this  great  establishment,  joining 
their  voices  in  the  daily  services!  Then  I 
would  disband  ail  the  singing  men,  and  itave 
the  organ  to  do  all  the  hired  work.  But  it  is 
of  no  use  spinning  such  theories  in  England. 
How  grand  would  be  such  an  institution  as  a 
cathedral,  were  it  indeed  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  metropolitan  symbol  of  the  perfection 
and  harmony  of  human  souls  united  in  a 
Catholic  religion  !  But  the  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  symbol  and  the  life  from  which  it 
arose,  has  decayed,  and  all  the  wealth  and 
learning  of  the  Church  cannot  restore  It 

There  is  a  rage  among  some  parties  just 
now  for  what  they  call  the  revival  of  Gothic 
Architecture— they  mean  only  the  mask-taking 
from  the  features  of  the  dead.  What!  is  this 
age  doomed  to  have  no  soul,  no  mind,  no  life  of 
its  own?  How  did  your  Gothic  architecture 
arise,  Mr.  Pugin? — Irom  such  slavishness  of 
copying  as  you  recommend,  or  from  the  spirit  ? 
Why  may  not  ire  also  have  minds  ? 

The  city  of  Durham  is  in  ill  accordance 
with  the  monument  ot  antiquity  which  makes 


it  remarkable.  Its  general  aspect  is  low  and 
degraded.  Between  the  populace  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  deep 
gulf;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  singular  phenom¬ 
enon  that  so  little  of  ameliorative  intluence 
should  flow  from  that  great  religious  institu¬ 
tion  into  the  abodes  of  the  people. 

There  is  fine  scenery  all  around  Durham, 
and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  winding 
Wear.  Next  rmtrning,  after  my  visit  to  the 
cathedral,  I  walked  several  miles  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Funchals  Abbey.  Here  the  scenery 
is  very  l/eautiful,  and  attords  many  a  nook  I’or 
mona.siic  contemplation,  closed  in  by  the 
thickly-wooded  banks  of  the  river;  but  even 
here,  you  cannot  escjipe  the  encroachments  of 
the  commercial  activity  of  England  ;  for  the 
works  of  coal-mining  surround  you  on  every 
siile,  atid  you  are  awakened  from  your  dreams 
of  the  olden  time  by  the  harsh  jarrings  of  the 
iron-wheeled  wagons  upon  the  colliery  rail¬ 
roads.  I  never  passed  thiough  places  more 
devoid  of  animation  and  iittcrest  than  these 
dark-looking  colliery  villages  about  here.  The 
cottages  are  but  otie  story  liigh,  of  one  uni¬ 
form  pattern,  and  that  the  meanest  possible ;  a 
black- road  of  ashes  or  coal-dust  runs  between 
the  rows  of  cottages,  and  no  church-spire,  no 
tree  breaks  upon  the  dullness.  8ome  of  the 
cottages,  however,  I  couhl  see  were  comforta¬ 
ble  inside,  and  not  destitute  of  that  good  cheer 
in  which  the  poor  miner  fintls  solace  alter  his 
toil.  A  few’  years  ago  the«-e  men  earned  high 
wages,  and  their  cottages  still  show  signs  of 
the  taste  for  luxury  cultivated  in  the  days  of 
prosperity.  In  many  of  their  dwellings  you 
see  ihe  handsome  clock,  the  largo  bedstead, 
and  the  chest  of  drawers  all  of  nolisheil  ma¬ 
hogany.  Among  these  villages  1  couhl  hear 
very  little  of  musical  meetings,  or  reading 
societies.  Here  and  there,  the  pious  may  pos¬ 
sess  a  few’  books  of  devotion  ;  but  I  suspeti  the 
majority  are  sadly  destitute  of  cultivation. 
The  aspect  of  the  people  seemed  to  me  to  pos¬ 
sess  less  of  freedom  and  sprightimess  tlian 
even  that  of  our  own  peasantry.  I  am  sure  1 
have  found  more  marks  of  good  feeling  among 
the  lower  classes  in  Bohemia  than  here.  It 
may  be  my  fancy ;  but  the  men  I  meet  seem 
sullen  and  ill-tempered.  I  had  nilher  sec 
them  employed  in  cheerful  games  and  exer¬ 
cises,  than  lounging  about  as  they  do  in  their 
hours  of  leisure.  Here  and  there  a  few  are 
collected  together  for  the  game  of  quoits  ;  but 
this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  their  jtlayfulness. 
However,  1  hear  it  generally  said,  that  a  great 
improvement  in  many  respects  has  taken  place 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  miners  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  No  doubt  when  they  earned 
higher  wages  they  consumed  more  liquor; 
but  that  they  have  improved  in  good  feeling 
towards  their  superiors,  during  the  days  of 
sobriety,  I  doubu  At  present,  from  all  that  1 
hear,  much  discontent  prevails  among  the 
mining  population  of  the  northern  part  of 
England.  The  distance  between  the  working 
men  and  their  employers  has  been  greatly  ex- 
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tended  of  late  years;  ns,  Indeed,  has  been  the  it  will  stand.  Let  them  lead  the  people  Irotn 
case  between  the  very  rich  and  ihe  very  poor  the  unknown,  the  abstract,  the  unintelligible, 
generally  in  England.  'I'he  more  the  ai/ents  to  love,  reverence,  and  regard  the  knov\n,  the 
employed  in  superintending  the  mines  have  real,  the  intelligible  truths  and  duties  ol  human 
aspired  to  the  character  of  gentlemen,  the  life.  Let  them  insist  on  Christian  charily  and 
more  the  working  men  have  felt  disposed  to  unity,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  because 
regard  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  a  few  so-called  fathers  of  the  chun  h  happened 
employers  and  superintendents,  as  inimical.  1  to  see  the  beauty  of  it.  It  is  a  derogation  from 
hear  that  large  but  sober  and  orderly  meetings  its  honor  to  commend  it  on  the  authority  even 
of  the  miners  are  held  occasionally  upon  the  of  a  St.  Augustine.  After  all,  be  it  descetid- 
moors  ill  the  neighborhood  ;  but  their  jiroceed-  ed  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  or 
ings  are  kept  in  secrecy.  The  more  1  read  and  from  the  apostles,  the  church  is  just  what  it 
hear  of  the  condition  of  the  immense  classes  of  does,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  only  Chrisiian 
w’orking  people,  both  in  the  rural  and  in  the  so  far  as  it  works  out  Christianity.  It  is  sccortf/, 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  the  more  I  and  not  first  :  it  is  the  tool,  the  instrument,  and 
am  convinced  that  a  great  revolution  awaits  this  not  the  work  itself:  it  is  the  means,  and  not  the 
wealthy  and  industrious  country;  and  I  only  end.  But  pardon  this  digression  into  contro- 
hope  and  pnty  that  it  may  he  a  peacel’ul  one,  ver.«y  :  this  country,  Just  now,  is  full  of  it.  I 
as,  indeed,  it  still  may  be.  I  say  it  still  may  have  some  hope  that  it  cannot  lake  a  very  long 
be,  if  not  thwarted  by  unhappy,  one-sided,  and  time,  even  Ibr  such  an  unwieldy  and  slow- 
partial  legislation,  a  gradual,  iiue,  and  peace-  moving  body  as  the  Church  of  England,  to 
ful  revolution.  The  very  life  and  activity  of  grow  w’eary  of  the  w’orn-out,  traditional,  corn- 
society  depends  upon  the  development  of  op-  plex,  antiquated,  and  never  conclusive  argu- 
posiiions  of  interest,  as  the  stability  and  repose  merit  for  unity  and  peace,  and  come  forwanl  to 
of  society  depends  upon  the  timely  and  lair  re-  the  present,  plain,  eviilent,  and  intelligible 
conciliation  of  such  opjiositions.  Unhappily,  mode  of  argument  If  it  be  evidently  good 
the  English  seem  to  me,  from  what  I  read  arut  and  reasonable  that  I  should  live  on  charitable 
hear  ot  their  newspapers  and  }K)litical  or  so-  terms  with  my  neighborhood,  w'hy  recommend 
called  religious  debates,  an  obstinately  one-  the  practice  solely  because  Mr.  So-and-so  said 
sided  people.  The  Liberal  is  all  for  the  new’,  it  was  good,  even  though  Mr.  So-and  so  was  a 
and  nothing  but  the  new ;  the  Tory,  or  C'on-  sensible  man  or  an  eminent  saint.  All  this, 
servalive,  is  all  for  the  old,  and  nothinir  but  the  my  dear  Fruhling,  w  ill  be  dull  commonplace 
old.  He  never  will  believe  that  a  tree  may  I  to  you  ;  but  here,  I  assure  you,  it  almost 
change  its  leaves,  and  still  remain  the  same  |  amounts  to  original  thinking ;  but  will  assuredly 
tree.  To  the  Churchman,  Episcopacy  and  '  he  condcmneil,  with  every  thing  else  charitable, 
church  authority  are  every  thing;  totheinde-  umler  the  long  but  insignificant  nickname  of 
pendent  they  are  nothing.  latitudinarianism.  However,  it  is  nothitig  of 

It  strikes  me  that  the  working  classes  and  the  kind.  I  wouhl  contend  for  the.  very  niceties 
their  employers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  truth,  in  dieir  j  roper  time  and  place.  I 
have  two  ditl’erent  religiom?,  (if  I  may  use  that  would  insist  on  the  full  carrying  out  of  every 
sacred  word  in  the  plural.)  The  Establish  sound  principle  :  but  I  would  keep  every  limb 
mem,  certainly,  does  not  seem  here  to  be,  as  of  the  truth  in  its  due  place ;  and  no  more 
it  is  sometimes  styled,  the  religion  of  the  poor,  j  deny  a  man  the  inner  motive  because  he  has 
Tfegreatcrnumberofihe  respectable  pe<'ple —  not  the  full  outward  develojiment,  than  1  would 
the  superintendents  of  the  pits,  called  viewers,  ileiiy  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  a  man,  because 
etc. — go  to  church  ;  but  many  are  the  pit-  he  has  a  speck  on  his  eye. 
villages,  with  numerous  inhabitants,  without  a  This  is  all  declamation,  instead  of  a  descrip- 
church,  and  supplied  with  preaching  by  the  tion  of  my  travels ;  but  I  assure  you,  that 
itinerants  of  several  sects  sprung  from  the  hodv  when  I  turn  from  the  superficial  view  of  the 
of  Methodists.  I  liave  heard  it  generally  al-  a.spect  of  this  country  to  consider  the  interior 
lowed,  that  a  considerable  increase  of  sober  life  of  the  people,  the  first  great  evil  that  strikes 
and  orderly  habits  among  the  people,  may  be  my  eye,  is  intense  sectarianism.  Perhaps  my 
fairly  attributed  to  the  eflbrts  made  by  these  disadvantages  in  some  respects,  as  a  tourist, 
voluntary  teachers;  though,  of  course,  their  may  turn  out  advantages  for  the  acquisition  of 
means  tall  greatly  short  of  supplying  the  correct  information.  My  hap-hazard  acquaint- 
wants  of  the  population.  ances  and  conversations  may  serve  me  better 

1  could  heartily  desire  to  see  the  clergy  in-  to  gain  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  society  here, 
sisting  less  upon  their  official  claims  and  dig-  than  il'l  had  come  over  with  recommendations 
’nily,  occupied  less  with  arguments  of  ex-  to  any  one  class  of  society,  and  so  had  been 
elusiveness  and  negation ;  but  coming  out  to  cast  into  one  narrow  line  of  observation.  I 
take  their  fair  chance  on  the  ground  of  what  shall  do  very  well  without  introductions  to 
tliey  can  do  for  the  people.  Lei  them  teach  the  nobility,  the  literati,  etc. ;  for  they  would 
the  poor  children  to  sing  and  be  happy;  the  never  help  me  to  discover  things  which  1  shall 
poor  men  to  work  and  to  suffer  religiously ;  the  ;  find  out  very  well  without  them.  I  am  surely 
poor  women  to  make  something  more  like !  one  of  the  most  unbiassed  men  in  Great 
heaven  of  home.  Let  them  leave  what  is  1  Britain. 

truly  good  to  take  care  of  itself— only  do  it,  and  i  But  to  return  to  my  travels.  I  came  west- 
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ward  through  the  county  of  Durham,  leaving 
behind  me  the  minirii  district,  arid  papsing 
through  a  land  of  rich  verdure  on  the  hanks  of 
the  'fees.  At  Bishop-Auckland  I  strolled 
through  the  noble  park  which  surrounds  the 
episcopal  residence.  There  is  a  piece  of  bad 
taste,  however,  in  the  middle  of  it:  a  structure 
somewhat  in  the  church  s  yle,  surrounded  with 
stalls  for  deer.  At  a  distance,  it  may  call  up 
the  idea  of  worship;  but  as  you  approach  it, 
you  find  it  a  sham,  w’iih  no  reasonalile  motive. 

Along  the  green  and  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Tees,  I  journeyed  to  Barnard  castle,  where  the 
river  roils,  a  brown  rapid  Hood,  between  lofty 
rocks  and  thick  woods. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  country  in  this 
neighborhood  is  indescribably  charming.  There 
is  a  treshness  and  variety  that  1  can  hardly 
find  in  the  scenery  of  the  greater  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Though  I  will  not  hear  a  word  de- 
tractetl  from  the  praises  of  the  Rhine,  still,  1 
must  confess,  that  there  are  beauties  in  the 
courses  of  these  less-famed  English  rivers, 
which  you  will  hardly  discovn  r  in  our  own 
noble  river,  or  in  the  more  majestic  Danube. 
Shall  I  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  traits  inj 
these  beauties?  See  the  banks  of  the  almost' 
perpetual  green !  and  mark  the  variety  ol  j 
trees!  the  oaks,  the  beeches,  the  limes,  the 
chestnuts,  the  elders,  the  ashes!  Now'  we 
come  to  an  o|)en  spot.  See  that  green  pasture, 
daisy-sprinkled,  with  two  or  three  ancient 
hawthorns  in  the  middle  covered  with  snowy 
blossoms  ;  symbols  of  old  age  reposing  in  the 
sunshine  oi'  a  good  conscience.  How  very 
comfortable  are  those  sleek  cows  (all  evi«lently 
pets)  standing  dewla|>-deep  in  the  clear  stream ! 
A  little  further  on,  we  find  a  village,  with  its 
old  churi'h  and  churchyard  full  of  while  tomb 
stones;  the  parsonage  and  its  irarden,  the 
white-washed  cottages,  and  the  village  green. 
W  e  pass  by  a  fe.w  more  turns  of  the  river,  ami 
behold  the  lordly,  old,  gray  caistle,  with  its  an¬ 
cient  woods  and  spacious  park.  More  of  lovely 
and  interesting  variety  might  he  Ibund.  surely, 
in  this  country  than  among  the  mount  «ins  ot 
Switzerland.  I  can  well  imagine,  as  G.irve 
say's  in  his  essay  on  mountain  scenery,  that 
the  first  view  of  M*)nt  Blanc,  rosy  with  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  light,  while  the  valleys  lie  in 
darkness  all  around,  must  be  striking  ami  im¬ 
pressive  ;  but  come,  build  vour  cottaiie  and 
live  in  sight  of  the  mountain:  then  you  will 
see  if  such  scenery  will  last,  for  a  life-time,  as 
well  as  this  ot  a  humbler  character,  where,  by 
following  the  windings  of  a  river,  or  crossing 
over  hills  of  moderate  altitudes,  you  may.  every 
day,  meet  w’ith  some  sweet  surprise  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  sequestered  beauty.  I  should 
already  say  that,  in  the  proportion  of  various 
scenery  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  England 
excels  Germany,  and,  indeed,  every  country 
on  the  Continent  of  which  I  know  any  thing. 
And,  as  yet,  1  have’seen  nothing  of  the  south. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  rich  plains  in  the  mid¬ 
land  counties — nothing  of  the  gently-swelling 
hills  of  Kent  and  Surrey — nothing  of  the  rich 
valleys  and  bold  hills  ot  Devonshire. 


As  I  came  along,  the  blue  hills  of  West¬ 
moreland,  which  Wordsworth  has  made  the 
most  poetical  of  the  English  counties,  invited 
me  westward,  and  now  I  am  in  Penrith,  a 
town  clean  and  neat.  Here  I  am,  with  fine 
weather  and  blue  mountains  around  me,  wish¬ 
ing  that  you  were  with  me,  dear  Fruhling.  I 
atn  busy  in  the  inn  studying  a  “Guide  to  tiie 
Lakes,’’  and  making  out  for  myself  a  little 
map  (not  mathematically  correct  you  may 
guess,)  as  I  can  always  remember  what  1 
have  done  better  than  what  I  have  merely  seen. 

And  now  health  and  peace  to  you  all  in 
Dri  sden  and  thereabouts:  and  believe  roe,  the 
thought  that  will  give  a  charm  to  my  solitary 
rambles  through  this  country  is,  that  I  shall, 
some  day,  meet  you  again  in  Bambergh  or  in 
friendly  Mannheim,”  as  Goethe  calls  iu 
Adieu !  Oswald  Herbst. 


Bi-Monthly  Intercourse  between  England 
AND  India  — A  bi-iiionthly  overland  intercourse 
betw'een  this  country  and  India  has  been  finally 
arranged,  and  is  to  come  into  operation  in  January 
next.  Ttie  East  India  Cuinpany  are  to  continue 
the  convevance  of  one  mail  a  month  hence  to 
Honibuy,  from  whence  it  will  be  distributed  over 
the  several  presidencies.  The  second  mail  will 
be  conveyed  from  iSouthampton  to  -Madras  and 
Calcutta,  dropping  Bombay  letters,  Ac., at  Ceylon, 
and  also  a  mail  wiiich  is  to  be  transmitted  from 
thence  via  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  to 
Cidna.  For  this  latter  service,  which  includes 
both  the  Calcutta  and  Ciiina  lines,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  have  obtained  a  contract 
for  jC160,0(l0  per  annum  ;  of  which  sum  the  East 
India  Company  contribute  £70,000,  or,  what  is 
much  tlie  same,  give  £20,(MM)  a  year,  and  relin¬ 
quish  tlin  annual  grant  of  £50,0<K)  voted  by  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  promotion  of  steam-navigation  in 
India.  In  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to  undertake 
the  line  from  $uez  to  Calcutta  at  the  time  speci¬ 
fied,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  in¬ 
tend  despatching  immediately  the  Precursor^  of 
l,b00  tons,  and  5*J0  horse-power,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Lndy  Mary  ff  ood,  of  G50  tons,  and  tiTiO 
horse-power,  as  soon  us  she  can  be  prepared  for 
the  voyage.  They  also  propose  building  an  iron 
vessel,  of  IjtkMt  tons,  and  55^1  horse-power  ;  and, 
for  the  China  line,  three  vessels  of  tons  and 

4(K)  horsc-power  eacli,  which  will  probably  run 
betw'een  Bombay  and  IIong-Kong,  touching  at 
some  ports  on  tlie  IMalabar  coast,  and  taking  up 
the  China  mails  at  Ceylon.  Till  these  vessels 
are  ready,  the  China  mail  will  probably  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  her  Majesty’s  steamers,  and  by  vessels 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
overland  communication  is  likely  to  be  further 
improved,  as  regards  the  intercourse  through 
Egypt,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Sir  Henry 
ilardinge  during  his  brief  sojourn  in  that  country. 
.Mr  J.  A.  Galloway,  the  civil  engineer,  says  that 
.Mehcmet  Ali  is  ready  to  undertake  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez  at  his  own 
'expen.se,  provided  the  British  government  w’ill 
pay  a  specified  sum  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
mails  ;  and  that  if  it  be  completed,  the  transit  of 
fiasseiigers,  baggage,  Ac.,  between  these  points, 
wliich  now  occupies  on  an  average  24  hours,  at  a 
heavy  expense,  will  be  accomplished  in  four 
1  hours,  at  a  trifling  cost. — Asiatic  Journal. 
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DR.  DURBIN’S  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE,  f  stringent,  especially  in  the  conquered  nations  ; 

!  but  the  poor  soul  was  forced  to  it ;  and  when 
From  the  ^ctator.  [  jjg  peturnetl  I’roHJ  Elba,  he  was  going  to  govern 

Dr.  Durbin  is  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  the  I constitutionally.  The  Ethiop  had  not 
President  of  Dickenson  College  in  the  United  i  h's  skm,  but  he  wou  d  have  done  it; 

States.  He  has  travelled,  with  what  particular  "’C  have  the  I  rofessor  s  won.  for  that.  The 
object  does  not  appear,  over  Great  Britain,  tlie  ®  all  this  part  is  Dr.  Dubbin  s,  but  the 
European  Continent,  Greece,  Egypt,  Arabia,  matter  is  old  and  pretty  nigh  obsolete-drawn 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  present  ac-  ‘rom  ^  h>g?ery  ol  hve-and-twenty  years  old, 
count  of  his  travels  only  embraces  a  journey  :  voices  fiom  St.  Helena, 

through  part  of  France  and  Italy,  rid  Havre,  j  The  discussions  on  England  relate  to  reli- 
Paris,  Lyons,  Chambery,  and  Geneva ;  a  Swiss  I  gion,  chiefly  among  the  Wosleyar.s,  and  to  the 
tour  in  search  of  the  picturesque  ;  a  descent  ot  j  pohtical  or  social  condition  ol  the  people, 
the  Kliine,  with  a  visit  to  Waterloo;  and  a  i  The  account  of  the  religious  world,  so  lar  as 
railway  run  from  London,  by  Birininghani  Dr.  Durbin  saw  it,  is  succinct  and  informing; 
and  Manchester,  to  Sheflield,  which  was  follow-  though  his  bias  for  the  Voluntary  principle,  and 
ed  by  a  more  ramified  journey  through  Scot-  the  overturning  of  all  churches  opposed  to  that 
land  and  Ireland.  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  view,  (which  scarcely  seems  a  sequence  of  the 
Holy  Land,  are  to  appear  upon' some  future  Voluntary  principle,)  is  plumply  if  not  need- 
occasion.  lessly  put  forth.  He  traces  the  evils  of  the 

The  character  of  the  work  is  correctly  con-  social  condition  of  England  to  the  aristocracy 
veyed  by  its  title.  Remark  or  disquisition  ttud  the  law  ol  primogeniture,  and  mainly 
founded  on  “  observations,”  predominates  over  looks  to  a  more  equal  division  ol  lantl  for  their 
narrative  and  description.  The  topics  lhai  removal.  The  moral  results  of  primogeniture 
employ  Dr.  Durbin  are  various,  solid,  and  iin-  ^or  good  or  evil,  are  fair  matter  of  argument, 
portant  in  themselves,  though  not  always  ap-  though  not  so  easily  settled  as  the  Doctor  sup- 
mopriate  to  a  divine,  or  well  adapted  to  his  poses:  the  economical  consequences,  which,  in 
handling,  at  least  according  to  English  ideas,  t'n  earlier  stage  ol  society,  might  lollow  from 
In  Paris  the  author  investigates  morals  and  re-  an  equal  division  of  property,  are  also  a  moot 
ligion  with  considerable  sense,  fairness,  and  louil:  but  the  idea  of  making  an  old  society 
acumen.  He  ilien  takes  up  Louis  Philippe;  such  as  ours  richer  by  redistributing  its  wealth, 
censuring  the  art  by  which  poor  old  La  Fay-  shows  that  the  President  ol  Dickenson  College 
ETTE,  with  his  “  throne  surrounded  by  Kepuh-  conquered  the  whole  range  of 

lican  institutions,”  was  duped,  and  the  man-  human  knowledge.  His  position  that  Great 
ner  in  which  the  Kinjj’s  governmeiu  is  carried  ■  Britain  will  henceforth  have  to  rely  upon  her 
on,  and  making  some  just  remarks  in  a  compa-  Colonics,  mainly,  for  her  foreign  trade,  and 
rison  between  French  and  English  liberty,  that  we  should  encourage  a  large  annual  emi- 
The  journey  to  Italy  afl'ords  opportunity  lor  jjrution,  is  sounder. 

some  observations  on  the  agriculture  of  F ranee.  Although  observations,  such  as  vie  have  indi- 

Geneva  and  ^Switzerland,  for  various  re-  caied,  s?ive  the  distinctive  character  to  the 
marks  on  politics  and  religion;  but  as  the  I'acts  work,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  narrative. . 
were  only  gathered  en  route,  they  are  not  very  Some  of  this,  though  :nteresting  to  Americans, 
remarkable.  The  Rhine  and  Holland  is  little  is  commonplace  to  European  readers,  because 
more  than  the  narrative  of  a  rapid  journey ;  it  merely  consists  of  an  account  of  public 
but  at  Waterloo  the  President  and  Itoctor  ol’  places,  substantinlly  the  matter  of  a  guide- - 
Divinity  shows  off  in  that  peculiar  style  which  book,  or  of  things  with  which  one  is  familiar 
the  reader  may  imagine  by  superadding  the  either  in  reality  or  in  description :  and  as  Dr. 
self-satisfied  siifliciency  of  an  American  Demo-  Dubbin  scrupulously  avoids  any  personal* 
crat  to  the  inlallibility  of  an  anti-Stale  Church  sketches  or  accounts  of  private  societyj  the 
divine.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  bailie,  principal  source  of  attraction  in  his  narrative 
and  sets  all  rigliL  “  Even  at  this  time,”  some  is  the  interest  which  the  remarks  of  an  observ- 
time  between  five  and  seven,  “  notwiihstand-  ing  stranger  always  possess.  The  narrative 
ing  the  addition  of  Bulow’s  corps  of  thirty  parts,  however,  are  not  trite;  for  Dr.  Di'rbin 
thousand  mm  to  the  Allied  Army,  it  appears  is  rapid,  and  has  the  art  of  rejecting  all  com-, 
clear  that  Napoleon  would  have  gained  the  nion  accounts  of  every-day  occurrences, 
battle”— but  that  he  lost  it.  Waterloo,  how-  It  is  in  these  narrative  parts  that  Dr.  Durbin. 
ever,  is  not  the  only  subject  Dr.  Durbin  settles,  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage;  because  the 
In  gratitude  to  “Heaven,  that  made  him  with  faults  of  his  character  are  national  or  proles- 
such  large  discourse,”  he  looks  “before  and  sional,  not  individual.  Between  man  and  man 
after;”  beginning  with  the  French  Revolution  his  opinions  are  fair  and  candid;  as  indesd 


and  ending  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  present  they  are  generally  where  Democracy  or  a 
time,  and  a  slight  infusion  of  prophecy.  The  State  Church  does  not  enter  into  the  question, 
intermediate  parts  are  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  Even  on  religious  topics,  and  on  euoh  a  form 
and  the  consequences  of  Waterloo — which  the  of  religion  as  Popery,  which  he  denounces — 
Doctor  pronounces  mischievous  to  the  best  in-  and,  we  think,  on  the  true  ground  of  its  ten- 
terests  of  mankind.  He  does  indeed  admit  dency  to  subvert  all  freedom  of  thought — he 
that  the  rule  of  Napoleon  was  somewhat  can  term  an  unprejudiced  judgment, ^a»d  even. 
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a  hearty  approval  of  its  merits,  when  he  is 
carried  into  Alpine  solitudes.  Hear  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Doctor  on  the  monks  of  St  Bernard  and 
mass ; 

“  We  found  the  monks  pleasant  and  agreea¬ 
ble  men.  After  a  very  comfortable  meal  and 
an  hour’s  chat  by  the  fire,  we  were  shown  to 
our  chambers,  and  slept  well,  after  a  fatiguing 
day,  on  the  good  clean  beds  of  the  convent 
Next  morning  we  rose  early,  in  lime  to  attend 
mass  in  the  chapel.  Within,  the  tones  of  the 
organ  were  sounding  sweetly,  while  without, 
the  w’ind  was  howling  over  the  snow-clad 
mountains  as  it  does  on  the  wild  December 
nights  at  home.  How  beautiful  it  was — the 
worship  of  God  on  this  dreary  mountain-top ! 

I  felt  its  beauty,  as  I  listened  to  those  deep 
organ-tones,  and  heard  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
priests  in  the  mass;  and  I  honored  in  my 
heart  these  holy  men,  who  devote  themselves 
to  this  monotonous  and  self-denying  life  in 
order  to  do  good,  in  the  spirit  of  their  Master, 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Nor  did  I 
honor  them  the  less  that  they  were  Romanists 
and  monks  of  St.  Augustine ;  for  well  I  knew 
that  for  a  thousand  years  Romanists  and  monks 
of  St.  Augustine  had  done  the  good  deeds  that 
they  were  doing — and  that  when  none  else 
could  do  them.  A  man  must  be  blinded  indeed 
by  prejudice  or  bigotry,  that  cannot  see  the 
monuments  of  Catholic  virtue  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Catholic  piety  in  every  country  in 
Europe  ;  and  worse  than  blind  must  he  be  that 
will  not  acknowledge  and  honor  them  when  he 
does  see  them.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  follouring  that  Dr. 
Dubbin  is  a  “Teetotaller,”  and  was  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  “  friendly  bowl”  he  found  ming¬ 
ling  with  “  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul”  amongst 

SERIOUS  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND. 

“  Although,  in  general,  there  is  more  cere- 
Tnony  in  society  than  is  usual  with  us,  it  never 
becomes  troublesome,  and,  being  in  keepinjr 
with  the  usages  of  society  generally,  is  not  out 
of  place.  Precedence  in  age  or  office  is  rigidly 
observed.  Office  claims  more  respect  than 
age  ;  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  being  as  commonly  addressed  by  their 
titles  as  the  Bishops  among  us.  Young  per¬ 
sons  are  less  obtrusive  and  more  attentive  than 
in  America. 

“Breakfast-parties  at  ten  o’clock  are  very 
common,  and  afford  opportunities  of  less  cere¬ 
monious  and  more  agreeable  intercourse  than 
at  dinner;  the  ladies  remaining  all  the  while 
in  the  room.  Those  which  I  attended  con¬ 
cluded  with  prayer  by  some  aged  minister,  and 
with  (what  1  had  thought  antiquated)  sub¬ 
scribing  names  in  the  ladies’  albums.  The 
tone  of  conversation  was  generally  lively  and 
pleasant;  the  dinner-talk  being  varied  by  dis¬ 
cussions  on  political,  religious,  and  social 
topics — not  often  heavy,  and  always  good- 
humored.  The  junior  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  would  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the 


nearest  group,  and  hardly  ever  spoke  except  to 
cry,  ‘  Hear,  hear  !’  when  some  especially  good 
thing  was  saying.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  There  is  one  feature  in  which  these  parties 
differed  from  any  we  have  in  similar  circles  at 
home,  and  w'hich  recalled  to  my  mind  my  ear¬ 
liest  visits  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  when  sparkling  wines  graced  the 
table  and  circulated  freely  even  among  Metho¬ 
dist  preachers.  So  it  is  still  in  England.  It 
sometimes  required  a  little  nerve  to  decline 
the  request  of  the  lady  whose  guest  you  were, 
to  ‘  have  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with 
you,’  especially  when,  according  to  usage, 
you  should  have  made  the  request  of  her. 
After  the  ladies  retire,  the  cloth  is  removed, 
and  the  wine  moves  round  the  table  freely.  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  England,  without  being  offered  a  glass 
of  wine  afterward  in  the  vestry.  Wine  was 
frequently  distributed  in  Conference  during  its 
active  session.  The  Temperance  movement 
has  not  taken  hold  of  our  brethren  in  England  ; 
and  they  see  wine-drinking,  not  ns  w'e  do  how, 
but  as  we  did  twenty  years  ago.” 

ENGLISH  STAGE-COACHES  AND  LANDSCAPES. 

“At  Darlington,  for  the  first  time,  we  em¬ 
barked  in  an  English  stage-coach.  All  that  I 
had  read  of  the  superiority  of  English  rotuls, 
coaches,  and  cattle,  was  fully  realized.  The 
coach  is  a  neat  affair,  not  by  any  means  built 
on  scientific  principles,  for  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  alarmingly  high  ;  but  yet,  such  is  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  roads  and  the  skill  of  the  drivers, 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  account.  *  * 

“  The  inside  of  the  coach  w’ns  fully  taken  up, 
so  that  we  had  to  take  our  places  outside ;  no 
loss,  however,  as  it  afl'onled  us  an  oppoitunity 
of  seeing  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  England. 
There  is  no  rural  scenery  in  the  w’otld  like  that 
of  England.  The  fields,  as  we  passed,  were 
ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  groaning  under 
the  precious  grain;  the  pastures,  with  the 
same  deep,  luxuriant  growth  that  1  have  be¬ 
fore  noticed,  were  covered  w’ith  herds  of  the 
finest  cattle  ;  and  now  and  then  appeared  one 
of  the  noble  mansions  of  England  imbosomed 
in  its  magnificent  park.  Well  may  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  be  proud  of  his  native  isle  when  he 
travels  through  her  unrivalled  agricultural 
districts.” 


Suez. — W’^e  ore  assured  that  a  treaty,  the  origin 
of  which  may  be  referred  to  1H40,  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  concluded,  by  which  England  will  obtain 
possession  of  the  port  of  Suez,  free  passage  from 
Alexandria  to  that  port,  and  other  advantages  of 
importance  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  treaty,  to 
which  France  is  said  to  be  no  party,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  We  know 
not  by  what  intrigue  the  King  of  the  French  has 
been  prevented  from  participating  in  it,  but  have 
reason  to  believe  that  England  luis  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  exclusion. — Morning  Herald. 
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THE  MERIA  GROVE;  A  TALE  OF 
SACRIFICE. 

BY  MRS.  POSTANS. 

From  th«  Asintic  JournaL 

It  was  a  deep  grove  in  the  Alpine  region 
of  Orissa.  The  roots  of  the  aged  trees 
were  so  thickly  knit  together,  that  they 
rendered  the  pathway  rough  and  difficult 
to  tread,  while  their  branches,  which  had 
never  been  touched  by  woodman’s  axe, 
grew  in  such  grotesque  forms,  that  the  fan¬ 
ciful  and  timid  Hindoo  of  the  lower  coun¬ 
try  might  well  be  pardoned  for  the  fear  that 
seized  upon  him,  as,  in  the  still  moonlight, 
he  hurried  forwards  to  the  open  plain  by  a 
route  more  circuitous,  indeed,  but  less  ter¬ 
rible  to  his  imagination,  than  this  grove  of 
the  Loha  Pennee  (god  of  arms). 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  however, 
a  youthful  band  of  warriors  were  grouped 
about  the  entrance  to  this  grove,  while  be¬ 
neath  the  shade  of  a  widely  spreading 
mango-tree  a  few  aged  men,  among  whom 
were  the  priest  and  patriarch  of  the  village 
of  Ruttibarri,  stood  alone,  as  if  engaged 
in  some  religious  sacrifice.  Before  them 
lay  the  symbol  of  the  war  god,  fashioned 
by  the  cunning  worker  in  brass  and  iron, 
and  sprinkled  with  the  blcKx!  of  sacrifice  ; 
a  vessel  filled  with  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree  was  in  the  hand  of  the.  priest,  and  as 
he  poured  his  libation  on  the  ground,  scat- 
tering  grains  of  rice  around  the  rude  altar 
as  he  did  so,  the  elders  besought  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  their  deity,  and  the  power  of  his 
might,  upon  the  arms  of  their  young  men. 
Invoking,  then,  the  power  and  favor  of  all  the 
war  gods  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  the 
priest  seems  suddenly  pos.sessed,  as  if  by  the 
aclu.al  presence  cf  Loha  Pennee ;  he  flings 
his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and  with  dishe¬ 
velled  locks,  and  eyes  flashing  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  phrenzied  passion,  springs  to¬ 
wards  the  entrance  of  the  grove ;  the  young 
men  receive  him  with  shouts  of  joy,  while 
the  priest,  seizing  the  arms  they  bear,  piles 
them  hastily  together,  sprinkling  them  with 
pure  water.  But  ere  he  had  waved  the 
cusa  grass  on  high,  or  could  invoke  again 
the  presence  of  the  war  gods;  ere  he  could 
distribute  again  the  arms  of  the  young  men, 
or  wound  with  his  sacrificial  axe  the  tree 
nearest  to  the  hostile  village,  doomed  to 
their  attack,  a  warrior  sprung  from  the 
group,  and,  with  impassioned  gestures, 
stood  before  the  priest. 

“  Brethren,”  he  cried,  ”  and  elders,  hear 


me !  Again  has  the  priest  of  Ruttibarri 
left  in  my  hand  the  sword  of  war,  nor 
sought  to  lay  it  with  those  of  her  warriors 
on  yonder  pile.  In  silence  will  1  no  longer 
bear  this  .scorn ;  but  now  I  ask  why  I,  of 
ail  my  tribe,  am  alone  denied  the  rights  of 
vengeance?  Why  sacrifice  you  to  the  war 
god,  and  yet  forbid  that  I,  your  patriarch’s 
son,  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  my 
tribe?  Say  you  not  that  from  my  youth  I 
have  been  favored  by  the  gods ;  that  not 
alone  the  god  of  arms,  but  even  the  great 
goddess  Komeswari  (Kali),  of  whom  men 
speak  not  but  w  ith  fear,  bestows  her  choicest 
gifts  upon  me,  so  that  my  very  presence 
blesses  every  house  I  enter  ?  Am  I  not  the 
only  son  of  your  abbaya  (patriarch),  and 
do  not  my  companions  love  me  as  their 
brother?  And  yet  now' — now,  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  you  again  deny  me  a  warrior’s 
right.  But  as  1  live,  even  by  the  sacred 
name  of  Ixiha  Pennee,  whom  you  now  pro¬ 
pitiate,  not  a  sword  nor  an  arrow  shall  be 
lifted  from  yon  pile  until  you  swear  that 
none  but  the  chieftain  Khourou  shall  lead 
his  tribe  to  battle,  or  prove  that  one  among 
you  has  an  arm  stronger  than  his  !”  The 
youthful  speaker  pau.'^ed,  looking  sternly 
around  him  for  a  reply,  while  his  hand 
grasped  more  firmly  the  weapon  which 
from  him  alone  the  priest  had  not  requir¬ 
ed.  So  full  of  dauntless  courage  was  his 
mien,  so  noble  his  words  and  action,  that  a 
stranger  would  have  thought  that,  among 
all  that  warrior  band,  none  was  so  fitted 
for  heroic  deeds,  and  that  his  appeal  would 
have  found  sympathy  in  soldiers’  hearts : 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  priest  silently 
stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  the  speak¬ 
er,  then  raised  them,  as  if  in  prayer.  The 
young  men  seemed  as  if  they  heard  him 
not,  but  glanced  impatiently,  first  to  the 
piled  arms  and  then  to  the  distant  village, 
while  the  abbaya  alone,  in  a  calm  tone,  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  My  son,”  he  asked,  “why  urge  thy  re¬ 
quest  at  such  a  time  as  this?  Am  not  I  an 
aged  man,  retjuiring  the  strong  arm  of 
youth  for  my  protection,  and  art  thou  not 
so  beloved  among  us,  that,  didst  thou  fall, 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  surely  descend 
upon  our  houses  ?  Why,  therefore  ” — 
“  Hold,  my  father,’’  called  Khourou,  with 
impatience  ;  “  I  can  listen  to  this  no  long¬ 
er.  Twice  have  I  weakly  yielded  to  argu¬ 
ments  so  unfit  for  you  to  urge  or  for  me  to 
hear ;  again  have  I  been  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
sulting  distinction  of  Loha Pennee’s  priest; 
but  1  will  endure  the  contumely  no  more.” 
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The  youth  waved  his  sword  above  liis  liead, 
and  placed  himself  between  the  warriors 
and  their  arms,  with  a  front  of  bold  de¬ 
fiance;  but  ere  he  opened  his  lips,  a  gal- 
lopintj  of  horse  was  lieard,  and  a  party  of 
armed  men  burst  into  the  inclosure. 

“Haste!  haste!”  they  cried;  “the 
guards  of  the  daughter  of  Dora  Bissye,  of 
Goomsur,  have  been  attacked  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Daspallah;  they  have  made  a  despe¬ 
rate  resistance,  but  are  unable  again  to  ral¬ 
ly  ;  all  our  irregulars  have  fled,  and  the 
force  is  now  too  small  to  afford  hope  that  j 
we  can  long  sustain  the  fray ;  seize  your 
arms,  then,  and  speed  through  the  grove, 
or  ere  long  the  princess  will  be  their  cap¬ 
tive.” 

Khourou  sought  not  to  hear  more,  but 
darting  through  the  mounted  band,  he 
threaded  with  speed  the  tangled  path  of 
the  sacred  grove,  and  gained  the  border  of 
the  plain.  The  chieftain  was  alone ;  his 
sword  and  bow  his  only  arms,  while  the 
enemy,  strong  in  number,  surrounded  the 
small  party  of  Goomsur,  who  were  falling 
before  them.  For  a  moment,  the  warrior 
paused  ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  a  j)iercing  shriek 
rang  upon  his  ear,  and  through  an  opening 
he  noted  the  hand  of  their  leader  laid  upon 
the  closed  litter  of  the  hapless  princess. 
Springing  forward,  Kliourou  loosed  an  ar¬ 
row  from  his  bow,  that  laid  the  Daspallah 
at  his  feet,  while,  striking  down  all  who  op¬ 
posed  his  way,  he  shouted  loudly,  as  if  to 
encourage  those  who  followed.  The  war¬ 
riors  of  Daspallah,  alarmed  at  their  chief¬ 
tain’s  fall,  and  the  exj)ccted  rescue,  fled 
over  the  plain  in  disorder,  while  Khourou, 
ere  the  guards  of  Dora  Bissye  had  returned, 
lifted  from  her  litter  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Goomsur's  chief,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
first  triumphs  of  conquest  in  the  blush  and 
smile  which  played  over  her  fair  cheek, 
in  a  trembling  effort  to  thank  him  for  her 
deliverance. 


“  And  is  it  not  strange  that,  in  such  a 
land  as  this,  which  the  gods  bless  so  abun¬ 
dantly,  man  is  not  merciful  !”  As  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  Goomsur  chieftain  thus  in- 
qiiired,  she  turned  a  countenance  beaming 
with  the  softest  expression,  towards  the 
companion  who  stood  beside  her,  gazing 
upon  the  magnificent  landscape  that  stretch¬ 
ed  over  the  Alpine  region  of  Orissa.  He, 
whom  the  sweet  Sidruja  thus  addressed, 
was  of  a  princely  presence  and  richly  at- 


[Nov. 

tired ;  but  that  which  most  distinguished 
him,  was  an  expression  of  pensive  and  high 
intelligence,  marking  a  character  that  had 
long  made  Dora  Bissye  the  friend  and  com¬ 
panion  of  the  helpless,  the  scourge  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  cruel  and  unjust.  And  now,  as 
he  listened  to  the  words  of  his  daugliter, 
and  viewed  with  her  the  lovely  landscaj)e 
that  nature  spread  before  them — the  foam¬ 
ing  torrent  that  swept  below  his  castle- 
j  w  alls,  the  towering  ghauts  of  the  rich  dis¬ 
trict  of  Rodungiah,  and  the  dark  forests 
which  bounded  the  wide  and  lofty  plateaux 
of  rock  on  every  side — these  features  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  chief  an  influence  which, 
though  possessing  more  judgment,  yet  as¬ 
similated  so  much  to  that  experienced  by 
his  daughter,  that  the  lcx>k  of  the  father 
and  the  daughter  was  so  similar,  that  a 
stranger  might  readily  have  guessed  that 
between  the  Goomsur  chieftain  and  his 
sole  child  a  sympathy  existed  very  unusual 
in  the  families  of  the  East,  and  gentle  as 
were  her  counsels,  they  met,  even  in  that 
blood-stained  land,  with  ready  acceptance 
by  the  father  she  so  loved  and  honored. 

“  My  child,”  was  his  reply  to  the  brief 
inquiry,  “  God  is  great,  and  it  is  inipossi- 
j  ble  for  man  to  judge  of  w  hat  arc  his  right- 
I  fill  symbols.  \Ve  see,  indeed,  around  us 
]  the  forests,  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  tor¬ 
rents,  and  we  know  the  great  spirit  to  have 
been  their  bountiful  creator :  but  the  un¬ 
educated  and  illiterate  cannot  see  throush 
nature  unto  nature’s  cause,  and  thus  we  give 
them  symbols,  which  they  call  gods;  and 
for  each  of  nature’s  benefits  and  functions, 
cause  personifications  of  his  bounty  to  be¬ 
come  the  means  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
men  who  must  have  a  sensible  object  of 
adoration.” 

The  girl  gazed  upon  her  father  as  he 
spoke  with  an  eye  of  kindling  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  then  she  laid  her  hand 
gently  upon  his  robe,  and  as  he  turned 
upon  the  action,  he  saw  that  tears  were 
upon  her  cheek,  and  that  her  lip  quivered 
with  emotion.  “  My  child,”  the  chieftain 
anxiously  inquired,  “  tell  me  what  agitates 
thee  thus  ?  the  matters  of  which  I  spoke 
grieve  thee,  perhaps,  and  are  fitter  for  the 
ear  of  learned  priests  than  of  gentle  maid¬ 
ens;  I  am  wrong  so  to  agitate  thy  mind 
with  things  too  deep  and  painful ;  yet  so 
full  of  intere.st  are  they  to  me,  that  I  am 
wont  to  speak  much  of  what  have  long 
been  subjects  of  deep  thought.”  “  Ah,  my 
father !”  exclaimed  Sidruja,  now  clinging 
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to  the  chieftain’s  arm,  and  speaking  rapidly  and  has  little  power  against  the  opinions  of 
as  she  did  so,  with  earnestness  in  every  his  people.  But  enough,  niy  child  ;  hither 
gesture,  “  if  indeed  you  feel  and  think  comes  our  honored  guest,  and  ’twere  well 
thus,  why  not  exert  your  power  and  influ-  to  ffreet  with  smiles  thy  deliverer.” 
ence  against  this  dreadful  sacrifice  to  Jug-  The  maiden  turned,  and  as  she  did  so, 
gernath  in  the  Orissan  plain  ?  why  not  drew  close  round  her  graceful  form  the  em- 
teach  our  neighlxirs,  the  Khond  zemindars,  broidered  veil  that,  until  now,  had  hung 
that  they  commit  murder  the  most  terrible,  loosely  from  her  brow  ;  but,  could  one  have 
when,  sacrificing  their  human  victims  to 
the  goddess  Komeswari,  with  yells  of  tri¬ 
umph,  which,  echoing  over  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Salki,  reach  my  ears  even  in  the 
harem  of  our  palace?  Oh,  my  father! 
can  it  be  that  sickness,  death,  and  famine 
can  be  averted  by  the  blood  of  man,  shed 
by  his  brother’s  hand ;  the  blood  of  the 
young,  the  innocent,  the  helpless,  and  the  |  maiden  and  the  patriarch’s  son  linger  in 
betrayed  ?  Oh,  no ;  never ;  and  I  do  be-  that  fair  scene,  and  the  chieftain  suffered  it 
seech  thee,  my  dear  and  honored  father,  to  to  be  so,  wandering  onwards  to  the  castle, 
save  and  protect  these  helpless  victims.”  for  well  did  he  love  his  child;  and  to  him 
As  Sidruja  spoke,  tears  chased  each  who  had  so  lately  saved  her,  what  could  the 
other  over  her  cheeks,  and  she  bowed  her  tender  father  venture  to  refuse  ?  The  chief- 
head,  as  if  exhausted  by  emotion,  on  the  tain  saw,  too,  in  the  abaya’s  son,  a  man  of 
chieftain’s  shoulder.  rank,  of  honor,  and  of  undoubted  courage, 

“  .My  child,”  replied  her  father,  gently  his  noble  bearing  had  won  upon  the  father 
soothing  her  as  he  spoke,  “  you  little  know  little  less  than  it  had  done  upon  his  daugh- 
these  .\lpine  Khonds.  Believing  as  they  ter,  an<l  had  Khourou  sought  Sidruja’s  hand, 
do  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  and  offering  the  chieftain  could  not  have  refused  the 
oblations  continually  to  the  personifications  1  boon.  But  the  stranger  sought  it  not,  at 
of  nature’s  attributes  and  the  inferior  de-  least  in  form ;  yet  his  step  was  slower  than 
ities,  to  the  god  of  arms,  the  god  of  foun- 1  of  old,  his  voice  lower  in  its  tone,  his  love 
tains,  the  god  of  showers,  and  even  to  their  j  of  arms  abated,  his  desire  for  conquest  less; 
deceased  ancestors,  it  follows,  that,  for  the  ■  and  now,  as  they  stood  together  gazing  on 
earth  god,  the  great  origin,  as  the  Khonds  jthe  rapid  waters  of  the  Salki,  the  maiden’s 
believe,  of  good  and  evil,  of  fertility  and  words  were  few,  and  tremulously  spoken, 
famine,  of  disease  and  health,  they  should  j  while  Khourou  seemed  to  half  regret*  that 
deem  that  none  but  the  worthiest  sacrifices  !  he  had  ventured  here  at  all.  And  yet, 
would  be  accepted,  and  while  the  blood  of  i  when  he  had  seen  the  fluttering  veil  of  the 
goats  and  fowls  proves  libation  great '  chieftain’s  daughter  from  the  distant  steep, 
enough  for  the  inferior  deities,  the  life  ofjhe  had  mounted  in  haste,  nor  checked  his 
man  alone  can  propitiate  the  earth  god.  i  steed  until  resting  by  her  side.  Courage 
You  know,  my  child,  how  often  I  have! came  at  length,  however,  to  both;  and 
given  shelter  to  victims  whom  chance  has  !  when  it  was  almost  time  to  part,  they  chat- 
saved  from  their  unhappy  fate ;  even  the  ted  rapidly  of  Rodungiah  and  her  tribes, 
poor  idiot  Mala,  as  you  know,  was  one  of  and  then  Sidruja’s  thanks  came  forth  again 
these,  stolen  from  the  plains  in  childhood ;  amid  tears  and  smiles,  while,  as  the  young 
wife  and  lands  were  given  him,  and  he  grew  warrior  closer  drew,  words  of  deep  and 
in  ignorance  of  his  fate,  till  the  time  drew  'truthful  love  dropped  from  his  lips,  such  as 
near,  when  they  seized  him,  whom  they  ■  a  woman  should  hear  but  once,  pledging 
had  bought  with  a  price  for  sacrifice ;  but  her  faith  in  answer,  and  dying  in  that 
as  it  proved  that  one  of  his  kindred  had  faith. 

been  offered  at  the  tree  before,  Mala  was  As  the  young  chief  spoke,  he  had  takr'o 
deemed  unworthy,  and  escaped  the  axe  of  Sidruja’s  hand  in  his,  nor  had  he  yet  re- 
the  priest  to  become  an  innocent  maniac  linquished  it  when  the  poor  maniac,  long 
for  life,  forgetful  of  all  but  the  sacrifice,  cherished  by  the  castle  lord,  sprung  sud- 
whose  horrid  ceremonies  seem  to  have  been  denly  through  the  brushwood,  and  with  wild 
stamped  with  characters  of  fire  upon  his  and  mirthful  gestures  came  dancing  on  to- 
brain.  Grievous  and  terrible  do  I  feel  such  wards  the  lovers.  Sidruja  felt  no  alarm, 
things  to  be,  but  Dora  Bissye  stands  alone,  for  from  a  child  she  had  been  accustomed 


glanced  beneath  it,  a  smile  might  have 
been  seen  to  steal  over  that  lip,  a  light  of 
tender  happiness  beam  from  that  eye,  which 
would  have  told  how  soon  pleasure  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  pain  with  the  young,  the  loving, 
and  the  innocent,  and  how  needless,  too, 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  Goomsur  chief- 
tain  to  his  child.  Long,  then,  did  the 
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to  chance  encounters  with  this  unhappy  maiden's  lips,  and  bending  down  she  pluck¬ 
being  ;  but  now,  as  he  noted  the  clasped  ed  one  of  the  wild  but  brilliant  blossoms 
hands  of  the  fair  daughter  of  his  protector  which  enamel  her  native  land,  and  gazed  on 
with  the  strange  chief,  his  eye  flashed,  his  it  as  if  in  admiration  of  its  beauty ;  but  it  was 
brow  knit,  and  bounding  forward  with  a  not  so,  for  in  a  moment  more  the  flower  fell 
loud  cry,  he  violently  disengaged  them,  upon  the  tangled  verdure  at  her  feet,  and 
“  No!”  shouted  the  maniac,  ”  not  so,  lady  1  the  eyes  of  the  chieftain’s  daughter,  stream- 
the  stranger  is  not  for  thee  ;  why  hast  thou  ing  with  tears,  were  lifted  towards  her  fath- 
not  fetters?”  he  cried,  addressing  Khou-  er’s  fort.  “  Dora  Bissye,”  she  sighed  forth, 
rou;  ‘‘go,  seek  them  out,  they  will  need  “  is  the  noblest  in  his  land,  and  powerful 
thee  soon — ha  I  ha  I  yes,  thou  art  the  fav-  to  save ;  what  then  can  we  have  to  fear  ? 
ored  of  the  goddess,  and  men  will  honor  I  will  tell  my  dear  father  all,  and  never  can 
thee  to  the  last;  see,  the  Meria,  does  so  he  refuse  protection  to  the  deliverer  of  his 
even  now,”  and  bending  down,  he  kissed  child.  The  great  zemindars  of  Orissa  may 
the  chieftain’s  foot ,  then  fled  swiftly  to-  war  against  each  other,  and  struggle  as  of 
wards  the  castle,  shrieking  as  he  went —  old  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  Delhi  sov- 
“  They  have  bought  me  w'ith  a  price  1  ereignty  ;  destruction  and  anarchy  may  ha- 
They  have  bought  me  with  a  price.”  rass  and  lay  waste  the  lesser  districts,  and 

Sidruja  uttered  a  faint  cry,  clung  to  the  Rodungiah,  with  the  rest,  fall  in  ihestrug- 
patriarch’s  son.  What  can  this  mean  ?”  she  gle  ;  but  what  is  that  to  us  ?  Khourou  in 
asked,  in  trembling  accents,  still  gazing  on  yon  walls  has  a  defence  against  them  all.” 
the  receding  figure  of  Mala.  ‘‘This  is  ter-  As  the  maiden  spoke,  a  light  of  triumph 
rible  indeed.  I  have  noted  at  times  a  sense  shone  in  her  dark  eye  ;  but  in  a  moment 
of  truth,  break  like  the  lightning’s  ray  from  more,  her  brow  was  shadowed,  and  her  coun- 
a  storm-cloud,  across  the  darkened  mind  of’  tenance  marked  by  despondency.  ‘‘  Alas  ! 
this  poor  creature,  but  never  did  I  see  him  ^  not  so,”  she  sigheil,  ‘‘  not  so.  The  danger 
in  mood  like  this.  What  said  he,  Khou- 1  seemed  present  of  which  Mala  spoke.  lie 
rou?  What  danger  could  he  mean  to  thee,  j  asked  why  he  had  not  fetters,  and  said  they 
and  why  severed  he  our  hands  with  such |  would  need  him  soon.  Alas,  alas!”  she 
wild  violence  while  even  he,  pcKir  grateful  [  cried,  clasping  her  hands  in  half-phrenzied 
fellow,  wept  tears  of  joy  when  learning  the  emotion,  ”  how  little  did  I  know  till  now, 
escape  of  his  protector’s  child  from  the  at-  the  power,  the  miseri/  of  love  !  But  let  the 
tack  of  the  Daspallah  hordes?”  Sidruja,’  worst  arrive,  danger,  iiye  death,  I  will  share 
as  she  pondered,  grew  yet  more  pale  and  !  all  with  him,  to  whom  I  have  pledged  my 
troubled;  but  Khourou  sought  to  reassure  faith.  The  torrent  flows  swiftly  that  courses 
her,  for  knowing  less  than  her  he  loved  of  j  its  way  from  yonder  ghaut,  but  Sidruja  may 
this  wild  being,  he  saw  little  in  his  man-j  find  in  its  cold  waters  surer  protection  than 
ner  but  the  result  of  one  of  the  many  w’ithin  her  father’s  fort.” 
strange  illusions  likely  to  occupy  a  mind  Alas!  this  w’as  the  first  thorn  that  had  been 
whose  powers  had  thus  been  shaken.  And  planted  in  that  young  and  innocent  heart, 
as  Khourou  spoke,  and  soothed  the  object  and  in  anguish  it  bent  beneath  it. 
of  his  love,  she  grew  more  calm,  and  happy 

hopes,  while  yet  he  rested  near,  played  in  - 

sunshine  over  the  thoughts  of  the  innocent 

girl;  but  w’hen  Khourou  left  her,  as  .soon  “  Doubt  you  that  the  time  is  come,  or  are 
as  he  did,  to  join  a  hunting  party  of  the  not  the  signs  visible  enough  for  thy  dull 
neighboring  Sourahs,  a  strange  anxiety  brain  ?  Pestilence  is  among  us ;  our  bar- 
gathered  on  her  thoughts,  and  though  she  vests  of  tumeric  and  rice  have  failed  ;  the 
sought  to  chase  aw'ay  the  new-born  care,  only  child  of  my  brother  Singa  was  carried 
by  memories  of  the  sweet  words  so  lately  off  from  my  father’s  fields,  last  night,  by  the 
murmured  in  her  ear,  and  by  girlish  anti-  tiger  that  has  so  long,  as  theformofKomes- 
cipations  of  a  blissful  future,  yet  still,  again,  wari,  harassed  the  neighborhood  of  our 
dread,  like  an  armed  man,  forced  away  all  village,  and  can  you  yet  doubt  that  the  earth 
other  objects,  and  the  threatening  words  of  god  cries  aloud  for  sacrifice?”  The  speak- 
the  wild  maniac  came  ever  and  again  to  ter-  er  was  a  Khond,  of  middle  age,  a  powerful 
rify  and  appal  her  with  fears,  the  greater,  and  active  man ;  to  his  dependents  he  was 
perhaps,  in  their  effects,  because  their  forms  merciful,  to  his  family  kind  and  tender ;  yet 
were  vague  and  shadowy.  the  expression  of  his  eye  would  have  told 

At  length,  a  heavy  sigh  burst  from  the  one  little  experienced  in  physiognomy,  that 
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Sileiida  seldom  wavered  in  his  decision,  grisly  form  of  deathly  sickness  shake  his 
or  failed  in  carrying  out  any  purpose  he  hand  over  your  devoted  dwellings  from 
desired.  yonder  moss-grown  rock,  and  yon  village- 

“  How  can  we  know?”  was  the  reply  god  falls  palsied  at  his  touch.  1  see  the  god 
made  by  a  calm-eyed  and  aged  man,  to  of  war  flying  over  yonder  rnountain-brow, 
whom  the  observation  was  addressed ;  ”  it  abandoning  all  to  slaughter,  and  the  earth 
is,  my  brother,  as  you  say ;  and,  moreover,  god,  in  his  tiger  form,  with  blood  upon  his 
the  lime  has  come  for  sowing  our  autumnal  lips  and  claws,  devours  your  children,  whose 
crop,  and  yet  I  doubt  what  offerings  of  sac-  lives  ye  have  not  saved  by  sacriffce.  Hark! 
rifice  we  can  command.  True,  at  the  late  ’lis  the  voice  of  Kali  crying  aloud  for  vic- 
feast  of  Juggernath,  our  Tukhis  (weavers)  tims  1  The  deities  surround  her,  hurling 
brought  up  captive,  from  the  Orissa  plains,  vengeance  on  your  homes,  your  wives,  your 
tvAo  victims  to  the  patriarch’s  house,  mere  little  ones;  their  cry  is  ‘  blood,  red  blood  ! 
infants — but  yet — ”  “  Enough,  enough,”  the  blood  of  the  victim,  the  stranger,  the 

exclaimed  Silenda ;  “  we  live  as  did  our  slave,  the  appointed  one !  bought  with  a 
forefathers,  and  may  our  children  hereafter  price,  whom  the  earth  god  demands  as  his 
live  as  we  do!  These  are  matters  for  the  own!’” 

patriarch  and  the  priest ;  let  us  seek  the  The  priest,  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion, 
house  of  Pedda  Dehri,  our  wise  abbaya,  and  fell  heavily  upon  the  ground,  and  while  his 
fear  not  but  he  will  order  the  sacrifice  aright.”  votaries  plied  him  freely  with  strong  spirit, 
The  patriarch  of  Rodungiah  was  readily  as  the  only  restorative  not  deemed  unworthy 
found,  and  the  Kuttagotaree,  or  priest,  was  of  his  use,  Silenda,  with  the  chief  persons  of 
also  there.  It  seemed  that  some  charms  or  the  village,  gathered  round  the  abbaya,  de¬ 
incantations  had  been  lately  made,  and  manding  an  immediate  sacrifice.  ‘‘Wede- 
ihosc,  too,  in  favor  of  the  sick,  for  on  a  low  mand  it,”  they  cried,  ”  to  save  Rodungiah 
charpoi  was  stretched  an  aged  man,  as  if  from  sure  destruction.  Great  have  been 
engaged  in  the  last  struggle  for  existence,  j  our  crimes  ;  great  is  the  wrath  of  the  earth 
and  by  his  side  sat  the  priest,  surrounded  i  god  upon  us.  Now  has  our  priest  spoken, 
by  little  heaps  of  uncooked  rice.  Each  pile  |  and  instantly  shall  he  be  obeyed.  We  will  go 
was  dedicated  to  a  particular  god,  and  asj  forth  even  now  ;  we  will  slay  a  goat  on  the 
Silenda  entered,  the  priest  had  balanced  a  j  altar  of  Bera  Pennee,  and,  ere  this  moon 
sickle  by  a  fine  cotton  thread,  with  a  grain  |  grows  old,  the  pledge  must  be  redeemed  by 
of  rice  at  either  end,  and  was  repeating  the  !  the  worthiest  of  our  victims  ;  you  under- 
name  and  attributes  of  the  gods  to  whom  !  stand  me ;  the  time  is  come — look  you  to  it.” 
they  had  been  dedicated.  The  sickle  was  The  abbaya  raised  his  hand  towards  the 
now  slightly  agitated,  the  effect,  as  was  be-  mountain-altar  of  the  god,  and  slowly  say- 
lieved,  of  the  presence  of  the  god  alighting  ing,”  Those  to  whom  the  gods  listen,  let 
near  his  grain  of  rice,  to  declare  his  will.  |  men  obey,”  he  bent  his  head  before  the 
The  face  of  the  priest  became  at  this  crisis  priest,  and  passed  forth  from  the  sacrificial 
wildly  agitated  ;  he  shrieked  forth  sentences  i  chamber, 
in  an  unknowiitongue,  shook  the  dishevelled 

masses  of  his  dark  hair  until  they  fell  low  - 

upon  his  shoulders,  and  shouted  forth  the 

denunciations  of  the  deity.  Even  Silenda,  The  fort  of  Ku!i  Dora  Bissye  presented 
the  proud,  the  bold,  the  unsparing  leader  of  I  a  scene  of  joy,  festivity,  and  hope.  The 
Rodungiah’s  tribes,  stepped  back  aghast  be- j  mowi  tree  had  blossomed,  and  the  hand 
fore  the  energy  of  the  priest ;  the  dying  man  of  the  chieftain’s  daughter  was  that  night 
seemed  to  gain  strength  from  this  impas-  to  be  bestowed  on  the  brave  son  of  the  pa- 
sioned  violence,  and,  raising  himself  upon  triarch  of  Rodungiah.  Around  the  castle 
his  couch,  humbly  inquired  the  cause  of  the  walls  might  be  seen  the  soldiers  andret  ainers 
sudden  wrath  of  the  divinity.  of  the  various  nobles  bidden  to  the  feast, 

”  Where  have  been  your  sacrifices,  w’here  while  within  the  private  apartments,  the 
your  oblations  ?”  exclaimed  the  priest  ?  slave-girls  of  Sidruja,  surrounded  by  groups 
**  The  earth  god  thirsteth,  he  crieth  aloud  of  friend.s,  were  yet  busily  engaged  in  prep- 
for  blood,  and  who  hath  poured  it  forth  be-  arations  for  the  joyful  ceremony.  Instru- 
forehim?  Tremble,  tremble,  for  your  de-  ments  of  music,  vinas  and  sitarrs,  with  cos- 
etruction  cometh  !  I  see  gaunt  famine  peer-  metics,  golaubdanis,  and  articles  of  rich 
ing  from  yon  cloud  upon  you,  and  the  god  attire,  were  mingled  carelessly  together, 
of  showers  shrinks  back  aghast.  I  see  the  while  they,  whose  care  should  have  been 
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in  their  arrangement,  passed  the  liours  in  gay 
laughter  and  merry  gossip,  their  mirth  being 
perhaps  the  greater  that  it  was  without  re¬ 
straint,  for  the  fair  bride  had  stolen  from 
them  all,  and  with  her  soft  hair  braided 
with  frasrant  blossoms,  and  her  fine  veil  of 
Dacca  muslin  drawn  but  lightly  around 
her  form,  she  now  stood  on  the  terrace  of 
the  castle-keep,  gazing  on  the  star-lit 
heavens  while  her  hand  was  fondly  clasped 
in  that  of  him  she  loved. 

“  And  you  promise,”  she  gently  whisper¬ 
ed,  “not  to  leave  me  then;  you  promise, 
that  no  cause  but  the  battle-field  shall  take 
you  from  my  father’s  castle;  tell  me  this 
again,  and  then  again,  that  my  heart  may 
rest  in  peace.”  Khourou  drew  nearer  to 
his  bride,  and  with  a  gentle  caress  renew’ed 
his  promise.  “  Dearest,”  he  said,  “  it  shall 
be  as  you  will.  Thenceforth,  my  home  is 
thine ;  but  when  thy  noble  father  requires 
my  arm  to  aid  his  cause,  then  must  not 
the  sword  of  Khourou  linger  in  its  scab- 
bard.  Yet,  grieved  as  I  am  to  learn  the 
misery  that  has  fallen  upon  my  hapless 
land,  I  will  not  leave  thee  to  become  coun¬ 
sellor  where  all  are  wise,  nor  could  I  hope  j 
my  aid  to  be  welcome  there,  while  my 
father  holds  opinions  which  will  not  suffer 
me  to  assist  my  people  even  in  peace  or 
war.  I  have  pondered  much  upon  the 
cause  of  this,  and  ere  I  loved  thee,  Sidruja, 
it  caused  me  an  agony  of  spirit  that  none 
can  know ;  but  that  is  passed ;  at  times  I 
remember  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  but 
it  grieves  me  now  no  more.”  “  Nay,  dear 
Khourou,”  remarked  Sidruja,  “  call  it  not 
strange;  thy  father  loved  thee  well,  and 
sought  that  thou  shouldst  live  ever  free 
from  danger.  Ah  !  how  well  can  I  judge 
his  thoughts!  the  very  dream  of  losing 
thee,  if  but  for  an  hour,  is  so  terrible  to 
me,  that  didst  thou  go  to  battle,  I  should 
surely  die  ere  thou  set  forth.”  “  Sweet 
one,”  was  the  r#»ply,  “  you  feel  the  trem¬ 
bling  hopes  and  fears  that  ever  agitate  a 
loving  woman’s  heart;  but  man  has  duties 
to  perform  of  a  fiercer  nature,  and  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  fulfil  them  is  steeled  against 
such  soft  emotions.  Seldom  is  a  father 
prouder  than  when  his  son  first  mounts  his 
war-horse  for  the  fray,  for  the  courage  that 
has  made  the  sire  noble,  seems  renewed  in 
the  youthful  energy  of  his  offspring.  But 
see,  Sidruja,  the  moon  rises  over  yonder 
forest,  tipping  the  Alpine  firs  with  her  sil¬ 
very  light ;  I  must  to  the  banquet-hall,  my 
love,  there  to  await  our  friends. 

Sidruja,  however,  still  lingered  to  admire 


the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  heavens 
were  clomlless,  and  the  moon,  like  a  huge 
ball  of  light,  rose  high  over  the  black  for¬ 
ests  of  the  upper  land,  and  threw  its  broad 
and  radiant  beams  on  the  dancing  waters 
of  the  foaming  Salki.  The  maiden  had 
witnessed  the  same  effects  a  thousand  times 
before,  but  they  had  seemed  to  her  far  less 
beautiful,  and  so  she  lingered  until  a  shad¬ 
ow  falling  on  the  marble  terrace  roused  her 
from  the  delicious  reverie.  It  was  that  of 
Mala,  the  prophetic  maniac,  and  as  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  past  came  painfully  to  her  mind, 
the  maiden  snatched  a  bracelet  from  her 
arm,  and  held  it  towards  him.  “  Take 
this,  good  Mala,”  she  exclaimed;  “take  it, 
and  hasten  to  the  fe.stal  hall.  1  know  you 
wish  me  well,  and  thank  you  for  the  wish ; 
but  indeed  I  may  not  tarry.”  “  Ila !  ha ! 
ha !”  shrieked  the  hapless  creature,  layiiag 
his  hand  on  the  veil  of  the  terrified  girl ; 
“  there  is  no  haste  now  ;  your  bridegroom 
travels  faster  than  you  can  follow.  See,” 
he  continued,  dragging  her  forward  to  the 
parapet,  and  extending  his  hand  towards 
Rodiingiah,  “  they  want  him  there — aye, 
and  by  the  bright  nuH)nlight,  will  have  him 
too.  Lady,  he  is  a  noble’s  son,  but  not 
the  dread  abbaya’s  of  yonder  mountain 
Bandri,  the  weaver,  stole  him,  as  a  babe, 
from  the  nurse’s  arms  in  Orissa,  and  sold  him 
to  the  Khonds,  as  a  child  of  the  tree  and 
the  axe  1  He  will  have  a  feast  there  still ; 
but  Komeswari  will  be  his  bride;  for  thy 
lover,  maiden,  is  a  Meria  victim,  and  the 
earth  god  sweeps  across  Rodungiah’s  moun¬ 
tains,  shrieking  for  his  bloixl.” 

With  a  piercing  cry,  Sidruja  fell  sense¬ 
less  upon  the  marble  terrace,  and  when 
her  maidens  bore  her  to  her  couch,  and  her 
father  watched  beside  her,  Khourou  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  retainers  of  a 
chief,  indeed,  who  had  been  chatting  over 
a  fire  beyond  the  castle  walls,  told  a  wild 
tale  of  having  seen  the  stranger  noble 
bound  to  a  horse,  and  forced  onwards, 
with  great  speed,  by  a  group  of  armed  men. 
No  one  heeded  them,  however,  for  it  is 
know’n  that  men,  under  the  influence  of 
kusumba  and  palm-wine,  see  strange  things, 
i  But  still  Sidruja  lay,  surrounded  by  her 
i  maidens,  at  times  insensible  to  all  around, 

{ and  then  again  raving  w'ildly  of  that  which 
■  seemed  but  words  of  incoherent  madness 
i  to  those  who  listened. 


j  It  was  the  Meria  grove,  the  grove  of  sa- 
jcrifice;  the  mango,  the  ber,  the  dammar, 
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and  the  pipala,  the  mightiest  of  India’s  for¬ 
est  trees,  lent  their  shadows  to  a  spot,  awful, 
indeed,  in  its  solemnities.  No  woodman 
ventured  hither  to  lay  his  axe  to  the  tortu¬ 
ous  branches  sacred  to  the  dread-inspiring 
goddess  ;  no  bird  of  sweet  song  or  gay  plu¬ 
mage  ever  sought  shelter  here;  no  timid 
animal  here  rested  in  safety  from  its  pur-' 
suer,  neither  did  any  blossom  of  fragrance 
ever  bloom  among  its  rank,  tangled,  un¬ 
wholesome  verdure.  There  was  a  stream, 
indeed,  that  made  its  way  from  the  higher 
ghauts  through  this  fear-inspiring  spot,  but  i 
it  crept  sluggishly  on,  without  one  merry 
ripple  or  tone  of  murmuring  music  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  ear,  until,  having  passed  this  grove, 
it  leaped,  as  if  in  bright  and  joyful  mood, 
over  the  moss-grown  rocks  of  the  Salki  river. 
In  the  centre  of  the  grove  was  an  aged  tree, 
scathed  as  if  by  lightning;  a  deep  rift  was 
through  the  trunk,  and  a  much-rotted  rope 
fell  from  the  yawning  fissure  of  the  upper 
branches.  On  the  ground  beneath,  which 
was  bare  and  rugged,  lay  some  whitened 
bones,  with  a  few  rude  images  of  birds  and 
beasts,  figured  in  potter’s  clay.  It  was  a 
hideous  and  revolting  sight ;  for  here,  even 
in  the  once-green  rift  of  that  old  tree,  had 
a  fair  child,  a  Meria  victim,  bought  with  a  i 
price  at  the  inhuman  festival  of  Juggernath,  j 
been  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin  by  the  murder¬ 
ous  people  of  Rodungiah,  to  propitiate  the 
favor  of  the  earth  god,  and  his  blessing  j 
upon  the  produce  of  their  lands.  And  now  j 
— why,  so  near  the  same  dread  spot,  is  seen 
a  slight  rod,  surrounded  by  four  tall  poles, 
inserted  in  the  newly-turned  soil  of  the  Me-' 
ria  grove ?  Alas!  as  the  moon  last  uight 
rose  over  the  dark  foliage,  the  priest  came 
forth  to  seek  the  spot  for  the  coming  sacri¬ 
fice  demanded  by  Bera  Pennee ;  the  rod  and 
poles  bespeak  his  will,  and  now  that  the  sun 
has  risen,  peals  of  mad  laughter,  loud  song, 
and  the  confused  clang  of  many  instruments, 
reach  the  ear,  and  echo  through  the  grove ; 
and  it  seems,  too,  that  echo  has  a  strange 
and  startling  sound,  as  if  the  earth-fiend 
held  his  court,  rejoicing  in  the  madness  and 
cruelty  of  man.  But  soon  the  voice  of 
drunken  riot  nearer  and  nearer  comes, emerg- 1 
ing  from  the  village,  and  a  crowd  dash  into 
the  grove,  with  loud  shrieks  of  triumph,  | 
rushing  to  the  blasted  tree.  Aged  men,  { 
youthful  women,  and  young  children,  the 
noble  and  his  serf,  all  are  there ;  they  shout, 
they  dance,  they  strew  flowers,  with  oil  and 
turmeric,  upon  the  ground  ;  they  tear  up 
branches  of  the  saukissa  and  bazardanti 
shrubs,  and  wave  them  in  the  air,  loudly  de¬ 


manding  sacrifice.  And  now,  with  slow  and 
solemn  pace,  the  elders  of  Rodungiah  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  village  to  the  grove;  the 
crowd  are  silent ;  a  way  is  opened ;  the 
priest  advances,  and  stands  beside  the  rod : 
suddenly,  he  raises  his  hand  on  high,  the 
elders  fall  back,  and  there,  crowned  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  decked  with  rich 
jewels,  and  fettered  every  limb,  stands  Khou- 
rou,  the  Meria  victim,  doomed  to  be  the  earth 
god’s  sacrifice  1  Stunning  shouts  of  appro¬ 
bation  burst  from  the  assembled  crowds ; 
they  kneel  before  their  victim  ;  they  struggle 
to  touch  his  hands,  his  feet ;  they  pluck  the 
'  flowers  from  about  his  brow,  to  guard  as 
I  charms;  they  offer  him  palm-wine  and  milk, 

!  and  snatch  the  bowl  eagerly  from  his  lips  to 
I  drain  the  valued  drops;  and  now  the  priest 
strikes  with  his  axe  the  branch  of  a  young 
1  green  tree,  and  the  crowd  affix  a  rope  to  the 
I  opening  of  the  rift ;  the  victim  hears  that 
:  blow,  and  well  he  knows  that,  bound  in 
*  yonder  branch,  all  fettered  as  he  is,  the 
t  crowd  that  now  honor  him  as  a  ged,  will 
■  tear  his  quivering  flesh,  and  bear  it  in  tri- 
;  umph  to  their  fields  ;  and  yet,  not  one  pang 
of  anguish  can  be  seen  to  agitate  the  Meria’s 
,  frame,  but  a  w  ild  light  gleams  from  his  eye, 
and  with  a  firm  voice,  he  claims  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd. 

“  My  friends,”  he  cried,  “  I  feel  upon  me 
the  power  of  the  earth  god  ;  1  know  myself 
his  accepted  sacrifice.  Give  me  again  of 
yonder  bowl  ;  unbind  my  limbs,  and  let  me 
share  with  thee  this  joyous  festival.  The 
crowd  loudly  applaud  their  victim’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  his  fetters  are  struck  off*,  and  w  ith  w  ild 
songs  and  shouts  of  triumph  he  dances 
among  the  people  But  ere  long,  the  priest 
and  the  abbaya  approach  the  Meria  sacrifice, 
w'arning  him  the  hour  has  come,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  earth  god.  The  victim  pauses, 
the  dance  has  once  again  rendered  supple 
his  cramped  limbs  ;  the  juice  of  the  palm 
has  renovated  his  diminished  powers.  ”  ’Tis 
well,”  he  cries,  “  but  ere  I  enter  yonder 
rift,  give  me  an  axe  and  bow,  that,  once 
again,  as  a  free  man,  I  may  join  my  com¬ 
panions  in  the  war-dance  of  our  tribe.” 

“  ’Tis  well,”  they  cry  ;  a  willing  victim 
is  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  render  him  the 
axe  and  bow.” 

’Tis  done  ;  Khourou  e.agerly  seizes  them 
from  the  priest,  he  dances  wildly  forward, 
he  turns  again,  he  shouts  in  wild  triumph, 
he  w’hirls  the  weapon  high  above  hi.s  head  ; 
in  another  moment  the  blow  is  struck,  and 
the  brain  of  the  priest  is  cleft  in  twain.  Ap¬ 
palled  for  a  moment,  the  crowd  favor  the 
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escape  of  the  brave  Khourou  ;  he  springs 
from  among  thejii,  he  reaches  the  foaming 
torrent  of  the  Salki,  and  flinging  himself 
into  Its  deep  and  rushing  waters,  defies  their 
power  to  harm  him.  The  elders  and  the 
warriors  mount  in  haste,  and,  seeking  the 
fort  of  Dora  Bissye,  demand  their  victim  ; 
but  the  wail  of  mourning  women  is  their 
only  answer,  untd  the  chief,  pointing  from 
his  castle  keep  to  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Salki,  bids  them  seek  and  claim  him  there  ! 


In  a  happier  land,  where  the  peaceful 
Hindoos  gather  in  their  rich  harvests,  un¬ 
stained  by  the  blood  of  sacrifice  or  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  aught  but  the  first-fruits  of  the  teem¬ 
ing  earth,  dwelt  an  aged  chief  of  one  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Orissa,  surrounded  by  all 
the  splendor  of  a  Rajpoot  noble  in  the  lartd. 
Long,  however,  had  that  old  man’s  palace 
been  desolate,  and  long  had  he  looked  forth 
upon  the  placid  waters  that  washed  its  mar¬ 
ble  walls,  half  wishing  to  find  therein  a 
peaceful  grave,  for  he  was  desolate  and 
childless,  robbed  by  a  revengeful  slave  of 
his  only  hope  ;  but  now,  though  that  old 
man’s  beard  was  white  as  snow,  the  light 
of  joy  was  in  his  eye,  its  voice  within  his 
heart,  for  his  long-lost  son  was  found  again, 
and  the  young  chief  Khourou,  with  his  sweet 
wife  Sidruja,  smoothed  and  cheered  his 
downward  path  of  life. 


Imdia. — The  over-land  mail  brings  intelligence 
from  Bombay  to  the  31st  July,  and  from  Calcutta 
to  the  loth.  The  steamer  left  Bombay  on  the 
19th  ;  but  a  shaft  of  the  machinery  breaking,  the 
vessel  was  obliged  to  return  under  sail,  and  the 
mails  were  sent  by  another  steamer  to  Suez  ; 
where  the  Calcutta  mail  arrived  in  a  separate 
steamer. 

The  change  of  Governors-General  had  not  been 
perfected.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  retired  from 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  had  taken  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  The  Hon¬ 
orable  Wilberforce  Bird  carried  on  the  government 
pro  tempore.  The  Hindostan,  w’ith  Sir  Henry 
Hardingo  on  board,  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  20th 
July ;  but  he  did  not  land.  He  was  expected  to 
reach  Calcutta  about  the  24th.  Lord  Ellen- 
boroiigh's  removal  had  elicited  some  declarations 
in  his  favor :  the  press  very  generally  censured 
the  Company  for  his  recall ;  the  officers  of  the 
Army  at  Calcutta  had  invited  him  to  a  dinner 
to  be  given  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  his 
successor ;  and  subscriptions  fur  some  testimo¬ 
nial  were  on  foot,  one  regiment  alone  having  given 
1,500  rupees. 

There  had  been  two  military  disasters  in  Upper 
Scinde.  First,  another  mutiny  in  the  Sixty-fourth 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  notorious  for  its  in¬ 
subordination  some  months  back  in  refusing  to 
march  to  Scinde.  The  Regiment  was  stationed  at 
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Shikarpore  :  in  consequence  of  some  misunder¬ 
standing  about  promi.ses  made  by  their  command¬ 
ing  officer  Colonel  Moseley,  when  the  men  were 
to  be  paid,  on  the  10th  July,  th^  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  pay — pelting  their  officers  with  brick¬ 
bats.  The  mutinous  act  being  reported  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Hunter,  the  officer  in  command  at  that  place, 
he  sent  fur  another  regiment  to  take  the  place  of 
the  mutineers;  and,  assuming  the  command  of 
the  Sixty-fourth,  led  it  to  Sukkur,  on  the  way  to 
Delhi ;  stopping  at  a  place  where  boats  had  been 
prepared  to  carry  them  across  the  river.  Here 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  and  Foster’s  battery 
had  been  placed  in  ambush  ready  to  fire  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  General  Hunter  now  harangued 
the  mutineers  on  their  misconduct,  severely  cen¬ 
suring  the  officers,  but  requiring  the  ringleaders 
to  be  given  up.  I’hirty-nine  were  surrendered 
accordingly.  Colonel  .Moseley  had  been  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  Colonel  Norton  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  in  his  stead. 

The  other  disaster  was  the  loss  of  the  grass- 
cutters  of  the  Sixth  Irregular  Cavalry,  about  fifty 
ill  number,  who  were  employed,  under  an  escort, 
in  procuring  forage  at  Khangur,  twelve  miles 
from  Sukkur.  A  private  letter  from  an  officer 
gives  this  account  of  the  affair — 

“  It  seems  that  the  party  of  Syces  and  the  es- 
I  cort  were  sent  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
was  necessary  ;  that  the  horsemen,  after  reaching 
their  ground  and  going  to  sleep,  were  alarmed  by 
a  pot-shot  fired  close  to  them  :  a  single  man  only 
was  oliserved  ;  and  in  place  of  attacking  him  at 
once,  they  commenced  firing  with  their  short  car¬ 
bines.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long  :  a  par¬ 
ty  of  about  fifty  men  well  armed,  accompanied 
by  a  small  gun,  attacked  them  in  flank  ;  and  a 
second  body,  about  one  hundred  strong,  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  and  attacked  them  in  rear. 
The  escort,  on  finding  themselves  thus  between 
*  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,’  commenced  a  sort  of 
sauve  qui  peut  devil-take-the-hindermost  sort  of 
retreMt ;  left  the  grass-cutters  to  their  fate ;  and, 
rather  trusting  to  their  steeds  than  their  swords, 
they  reached  camp  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  men. 
The  grass-cutters  are  believed  to  have  all  per¬ 
ished.” 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  mentioned  the  occur¬ 
rence  in  a  very  indignant  general  order;  highly 
blaming  the  conduct  of  Captain  Mackenzie,  the 
commander  of  the  Irregulars. 

Shere  Mohammed,  the  contumacious  chief,  is 
said  still  to  be  hovering  about  at  the  head  of  some 
1,500  hoi  semen,  but  is  reported  willing  to  come  in. 

In  .\fghanistan,  Akhbar  Khan  had  attained 
some  successes  against  the  rebellious  Afghan 
chiefs — enough  to  warrant  his  triumphant  return 
to  Cabul,  on  his  appointment  as  Vizier;  hut  he 
was  in  bad  health,  or,  as  some  supposed,  in  a  de¬ 
cline  ;  and  he  appears  quite  to  have  relinquished 
the  threatened  conquest  of  Peshawur.  The 
daughter  of  Yar  Mohammed,  of  Herat,  had  been 
betrothed  to  .Mohammed  Akhbar,  and  was  on 
her  way  to  Cabul  by  way  of  Candahar. 

Some  troubles  were  threatened  towards  the 
North.  Dost  Mohammed  is  said  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  an  invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  King 
of  Bokhara  or  the  Coondooz  Chief,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  meet  it ;  and  again,  the  Bokhara  chief 
appears  apprehensive  of  a  double  invasion  of  his 
territory,  bv  the  Persians  from  the  South  and  the 
I  Russian  allies  on  the  North. —  Spectator. 
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From  the  United  Service  Journal . 


Caraccas,  principally  known  to  fame  by 
having  been  knocked  down  by  an  earthquake 
in  1812,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  as  it  formerly  tvas  of  the  Cap¬ 
taincy-general  of  Caraccas,  under  the  Span¬ 
ish  rule.  Its  population,  which,  before  the 
above  earthquake,  when  12,000  were  killed 
at  one  blow  among  the  ruins,  was  50,000,  is 
not  only  fast  recovering  from  that  loss,  but 
from  that  of  the  equally  destructive guerra  al 
muerte.  The  architectural  losses  ol'  the  same 
catastrophe  have  not  been  so  easily  repaired. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town,  formerly  the 
finest,  is  still  a  pile  of  ruins.  He  who  ap¬ 
proaches  Caraccas  from  La  Guayra,  with 
the  prepossession  that  he  is  visiting  the  finest 
city  in  South  America  is  startled  by  finding 
himself  traversing  long  ranges  of'^  roofless 
convent-walls,  smashed  cathedrals,  arches  and 
towers,  and  terraces  of  other  days,  silent  and 
deserted ;  even  after  passing  this  city  of  the 
dead,  the  cracked  belfreys,  the  shaken  church¬ 
es,  and  fissured  houses  otlthe  still  inhabited  part 
of  the  upper  town,  have  inscribed  a  fuU  Ilium 
upon  the  walls  of  Caraccas,  however  young 
Venezuela  may  boast  that  the  glory  of  its 
inhabitants  is  only  now  commencing.  Never¬ 
theless,  Caraccas  is  a  fine  city.  The  churches 
and  convents  are  numerous,  and  several  of 
them  handsome  structures ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  suppressed  as  convents,  and 
the  buildings  and  revenues  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  public  instruction.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  hand.^ome  squares,  the  largest  of  w’hich 
contains  also  the  market-place.  On  one  side 
of  this  is  the  cathedral,  a  massive  but  irregular 
building,  to  the  interior  of  which,  shortly  before 
our  arrival,  had  been  transferred,  from  Santa 
Martha,  where  he  expired,  the  ashes  of  the 
Liberator  Bolivar,  and  here  they  reposed  in  a 
draperied  catafalque.  Drawings  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  processions  and  obsequies  by  which 
the  solemn  transfer  was  accompanied,  were  to 
be  seen  in  every  bookseller’s  window ;  but  as 
these  had  been  executed  prospectively  in  Paris 
some  time  before  the  ceremonies  had  taken 

{dace,  the  artist,  unshackled  by  matter-of-fact, 
lad  rather  represented  a  poetic  vision  of  what 
Paris  would  have  done  for  such  a  hero,  than 
what  Caraccas  did. 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral,  is  the  municipal 
palace,  and  several  other  public  buildings  ;  to 
the  left  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  archbishop’s 
palace  and  a  fine  convent,  and  opposite  to 
these  a  flight  of  stepts.  and  fountains  and  bal¬ 
ustrades.  backed,  it  is  true,  by  a  row  of  ple¬ 
beian  edifices,  but  these  are  backed  by  the 
towering  Silla,  in  w’hose  magnificence  their 
deformity  is  forgotten. 

The  interior  space  of  the  square  is  sur¬ 
rounded  only  by  rows  of  stalls,  occupied  by 
the  various  tradespeople  by  whom  the  market 
is  supplied,  and  within  is  a  dense  crowd  of 
booths,  donkeys,  provisions,  and  market- 


people,  through  whom,  at  the  hour  of  mass,  a 
path  is  opened  towards  the  doors  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  by  a  train  of  shovel-hatted  ecclesiastics, 
and  many  a  group  of  Caraccas  ladies,  w’iih 
their  charming  mantillas  on,  followed  by  their 
brown  or  black  servants,  carrying  kneeling- 
carpets,  chairs,  and  prayer-books.  The  con¬ 
tinued  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  old  dress 
of  the  ladies  for  attending  mass,  is  verv  decided. 
Shortly  before  our  arrival,  two  Engfish  ladies 
from  Trinidad  having  innocently  entered  w’ith 
bonnets,  were  so  much  mobbed  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  tliat  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  authorities  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  ;  this  outburst  proceeded  not  from  big¬ 
otry,  for  Venezuela  in  the  present  day  is  no 
land  of  bigotry,  and  the  ladies  were  both  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  but  from  an  idea  that  their 
dress  was  a  violation  of  decorum.  The  altars 
and  chapels,  both  in  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  contain  a  sufficiency  of  gilding  and 
florid  ornaments.  The  convents,  public  edi¬ 
fices,  and  private  dwellings,  though  differing 
in  dimensions  and  materials,  are  generally 
upon  the  same  plan  in  the  interior  construction 
— large  courts,  with  fountains  or  gardens  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  buildings  one,  tw’o, 
or  three  stories  in  height,  with  roofed  galleries, 
supported  on  tiers  of  pillars.  The  apartments 
of  the  President,  though  respectable  enough, 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  elegance  or 
dimensions.  In  the  chamber  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  a  spitting-box  is  placed  under  the  chair 
of  each  member  of  the  assembly,  and  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber,  are  benches  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  public.  Caraccas  owes 
much  of  its  beauty  to  the  magnificent  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Silla,  with  the  saddle  peaks,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  towering  over  every 
object  around.  The  streets  are  all  laid  out  at 
right  angles,  and  the  shops  are  handsome  and 
well  supplied,  though  little  is  to  be  procured 
at  any  of  them  of  native  manufacture;  how¬ 
ever.  there  are  French  boot-makers,  Yankee 
tailors,  English  saddlers,  quantitm  suf.  The 
more  modern  houses  are  seldom  more  than 
one  story  in  height,  though  those  still  occupied 
in  the  shaken  part  of  the  town,  are  three  or 
four ;  some  have  large  gardens  attached  to 
them ;  those  of  General  Paez  were  laid  out 
with  much  taste.  One  of  his  sons,  who  spoke 
English  fluently,  having  been  educated  abroad, 
show’ed  us  a  larire  collection  of  plants  which 
he  had  been  making  in  the  neighboring  for¬ 
ests,  and  had  transferred  to  his  parterres,  the 
parasites,  as  usual  in  Venezuela,  occupying  the 
principal  places  as  to  beauty  of  blossom.  A 
painting  at  the  end  of  one  ol  the  walks  of  this 
garden,  which,  tea-garden  like,  prolonged  the 
vista  mi  injinituyn,  was  the  admiration  of  Ca¬ 
raccas. 

The  day  affer  our  arrival  in  Caraccas  w'as 
spent  in  strolling  about  and  sight-seeing.  Al¬ 
though,  from  the  high  elevation  ol  the  plain 
of  Caraccas,  the  air  is  delightfully  cool  In  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  it  Is  otherwise  at 
noon,  when  the  sun  seems  to  strike  the  more 
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violently  throu'jh  the  purity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  natives— but  all  people  find  fault 
with  the  air  they  are  obliiied  to  breathe — de¬ 
clare  that  the  climate  is  too  variable,  and 
lather  give  the  preference  to  that  of  l*a 
Guayra,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  the  world ;  tlte  latter  was  also  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  yel¬ 
low  fever ;  it  has,  however,  latterly  divided 
that  distinction  with  many  parts  of  the  West 
Indies.  No  wheel-carriages  are  used  in  Ca- 
raccas,  and  the  streets  are  execrably  paved. 
Few  people  ride  out  for  pleasure  till  an  hour 
or  two  before  sunset,  by  which  time  they  have 
generally  dined.  The  horses  are  small;  those 
for  hire,  being  seldom  broke  to  the  fashionable 
amble  of  the  country,  are  rough  in  their  paces, 
uncurried  in  their  persons,  and  infamously  bit¬ 
ted.  The  English  saddle  is  occasionally  used, 
but  that  of  Moorish  origin  is  more  frequently 
seen  with  all  but  strangers.  The  ladies  are| 
seldom  seen  in  the  streets  except  on  their  way 
to  mass;  a  bright  eye  occasionally  flashes 
through  the  bars  of  an  unfrequented  window 
in  the  long  convent-like  walls  of  the  houses, 
but  the  hour  for  visiting  and  social  intercourse 
is  the  eveninff. 

At  the  table  d’h6te  of  the  hotel  there  was  a 
strange  medley  of  countries  and  languages, 
Yankees  rather  predominating  in  numbers, 
and  making  manifest  their  country  by  the  per¬ 
tinacity  with  which  they  persisted  in  deliver¬ 
ing  their  sentiments  in  tones  of  nasal  sweet¬ 
ness  long  drawled  out.  It  is  not  customary 
for  ladies  to  appear  at  the  table,  nor,  indeed, 
in  travelling,  to  stop  at  hotels,  or  travel  at  all 
if  they  can  avoid  it  Venezuela  is  not  yet  fre¬ 
quented  by  T.  G.’s.  Among  the  party  of 
about  thirty  whom  we  met  at  the  hotel  daily 
during  our  sojourn  in  Caraccas,  there  was 
only  one  traveller,  an  Englishman,  who,  like 
ourselves,  had  no  object  in  view  but  amuse¬ 
ment,  nor,  indeed,  did  we  meet  another  during 
our  trip,  although  we  crossed  the  track  of  a 
German  baron,  who  had  reached  the  country 
from  Trinidad  shortly  before  our  entry  by  the 
Oronoko.  “CerUiinly  the  English  are  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  race  for  wandering  over  the 
world,”  observed  a  gentleman  to  us,  to  whom 
tve  had  an  introduction.  “You  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  traversing  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
but  you  must  now  begin  with  our  remote  sa¬ 
vannahs.”  Naturalists,  French  and  German, 
have  occasionally  traversed  the  country,  and 
for  these  w^e  were  frequently  taken  during  our 
w’anderings;  in  fact,  the  first  question  that 
was  generally  put  to  us,  was  as  to  how  we 
liked  the  birds  in  Venezuela. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  joining  the  table  d’ 
h6te,  a  Danish  miniature-painter  was  sitting 
by  me,  who,  having  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  in  Rome  to  study',  was  immediately 
questioned,  by  a  talkative  American  opposite, 
as  to  his  having  met  with  an  artist  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  no  doubt  the  congeniality  of 
their  pursuits  must  have  brought  them  to¬ 
gether;  it  appeared  upon  explanation,  that 
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the  craft  which  the  interrogator  assumed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  ,wa8  that  of  a  tailor,  which 
both  he  and  his  friend  the  artist  at  Rome  were 
practising  in  the  capitals  of  the  Venezuelan 
Republic  and  the  Papal  States.  The  Yankee 
tailor,  who  practised  in  Caraccas.  then  com¬ 
menced  a  piece  of  nasal  declamation  against 
Venezuelan  gentlemen  generally,  designating 
them  as  a  low  race,  innately  vulgar,  without 
souls.  “Would  you  believe  me,  sir?”  cried 
the  outraged  snip,  “  I  finished  a  suit  of  gar¬ 
ments  here  lately  that  might  have  adorned  a 
prince.  I  sent  them  home  to  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  whom  I  forbear  to  name,  and — and 
— he  returned  them  to  me  !  The  paltry  price 
was  objected  to.  No,  Sir!  the  people  are 
essentially  low ;  they' giv'e  no  encouragement 
to  the  fine  arts.”  .Many  of  the  respectable 
and  well-dre.«sed  gentlemen  whom  we  met 
the  first  day  of  our  arrival,  discu.ssing  politics 
and  pleasure,  we  afterwards  found  in  their 
shops  and  warehouses,  attending  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  crafts,  girt  around  with  linen  aprons. 
One  deficiency  was  remarkable,  as  contrasted 
with  the  betravelled  cities  of  Europe — no 
views  of  Caraccas  and  its  environs  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows;  nor  in¬ 
deed,  did  a  diligent  search  after  such  memen¬ 
tos  of  our  excursion  produce  any  thing  but  a 
bad  lithograph  of  Angostura.  A  Murray’s 
Hand-book  for  Venezuela  is  not  yet  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  the  keenest  seer  into  her 
futurity'. 

The  Danish  miniature  painter  before  men¬ 
tioned  and  an  English  portrait  painter  ap¬ 
peared  to  find  employment  enough,  and  the 
former  at  least  seemed  likely  to  improve  the 
taste  of  the  Venezuelans,  as  far  as  his  branch 
of  the  art  was  concerned.  The  History  of 
Venezuela  by  Rafael  Maria  Baralt  and  Ramon 
Diaz,  contains  lithographic  portraits  of  most 
of  the  worthies  of  the  war  of  independence ; 
a  grimmer-looking  set  of  savages  never 
scowled  out  of  a  Gothic  frieze;  if  the  excel¬ 
lent  chroniclers  have  overlauded  the  deeds 
and  the  characters  of  their  heroes,  they  have 
made  up  for  it  by  libelling  their  bodies.  The 
contrast  between  the  Dane’s  likeness  of  the 
present  President,  Souhlette,  which  he  showed 
US  just  completed,  and  the  wooden-featured 
lithograph,  was  very  much  in  the  Dane’s  favor, 
and  still  more  in  that  of  the  president  himself. 
The  Englishman  had  made  some  paintings  of 
scenery  and  figures,  but  finding  no  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  natives  in  these  branches  of  his 
art,  be  had  with  more  success  devoted  his  ef¬ 
forts  tc  portrait  painting. 

Having  heard  that  the  theatre  was  open 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  we  repaired 
thither  in  order  to  a.scertain  the  state  of  the 
drama ;  it  proved,  however,  to  be  only  that 
branch  of  the  illegitimate  drama  in  Caraccas, 
which  corresponds  with  our  Astley ;  in  fact, 
a  circus  whose  roof  was  the  spangled  vault 
of  heaven.  Two  American  horses  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  pony,  with  the  usual  dram,  pers., 
performed  the  highly  interesting  equestrian 
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melodrama  of  the  rrenlford  tailor  rendered 
into  Spanish,  the  whole  concluding  with  a 
dance  on  Ihe  tight  rope.  On  a  eubeequent 
evening  we  visited  the  opera,  which  was  tield 
at  the  regular  theatre,  by  no  means  a  despi¬ 
cable  building.  Macintoshes,  lined  w  ith  plaid 
turned  insiile  out,  and  throw’n  gracel’ully  over 
the  shoulders  ofseveral.ol  the  j)errormer8,  fixed 
the  scene  of  action  in  representation  at  our  en¬ 
trance  to  Scotland.  Tfie  opera  was  Lucia 
di  Lammermuir the  audience  was  numer¬ 
ous,  and  seemed  highly  gratified,  but  the 
performance  not  such  us  to  invite  a  second 
visit. 

The  Venezuelans,  immediately  upon  (lie 
establishment  of  the  republic,  turned  dieir. at¬ 
tention  towards  public  education,  which  under 
the  Spanish  rule,  in  spite  of  a  university  at 
Caraccas  and  a  college  at  Alerida,  was  ever 
discouraged,  the  suppressed  convents  and 
their  revenues  having,  as  has  heen  before  ob¬ 
served,  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  There 
are  now’,  besides  a  second  university  at  Merida, 
a  college  in  every  large  town,  a  ntilitary 
academy,  and  numerous  primary  schools. 
There  are  also  in  Caraccas  private  colleges 
and  well-regulated  schools  for  both  sexes  ;  and 
the  (Jovernment  ore  now  establishing  paro¬ 
chial  schools  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
their  territory,  as  they  have  already  formed  in 
about  one-third.  Tlie  proportion  of  those  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  latter  to  the  w  hole  population,  not 
reckoning  the  Indians,  was  one  to  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  1840. 

There  are  several  printing  establishments  in 
Caraccas,  whence,  besides  newspapers,  issue 
numerous  translations  from  English  and 
French  authors;  the  latter,  judging  from  the 
numbers,  being  the  favorites,  especially  the 
novelists  of  the  modem  school.  I  he  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  chambers,  w’iih  ample  statistics  ol 
commerce,  population,  expenditure,  revenue, 
and  produce,  are  published  yearly,  under  the 
authority  of  Government  ;*  tlie  amount  of  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  and  of  revenue,  extracted 
from  these  blue  Books  for  the  year  ending 
July,  1841,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  republic  as  to  wealth,  the 
population  being  about  a  million. 

In  the  neight»orhood  of  Caraccas,  within 
reach  of  an  afternoon’s  ride,  are  several  villa¬ 
ges,  surrounded  by  cultivated  grounds,  and 
extremely  beautiful,  especially  along  the  foot 
of  the  Silla,  All  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  of  Europe,  can  be  made  to  flourish 
upon  these  elevated  plains  among  the  sugar- 
canes  and  bananas  of  the  tropics,  and  perhaps 
only  require  the  hand  of  a  skilful  gardener 
to  make  them  equal  in  flavor  to  those  of  cooler 
climes.  We  had  much  curiosity  to  see  the 
palo  di  vacca,  or  cow-tree  (Golaciodendron' 

*  Financial  year  from  1840  to  1841 — Revenue, 
5,363,040  pesos,  of  3«  4</. ;  exports,  6,159,835; 
imports,  7,399,923.  In  the  year  1629  to  1830  the 
evports  and  imports  were  5,587,104,  and  the  in 
crease  has  been  gradual. 


of  which  Humboldt  has  given  many’  details, 
The  vegetable  cow  is  by  no  means  conflned 
to  this  neighborhood;  the  milk  is  brought  in¬ 
to  the  market  in  the  English  colony  of  Dema- 
rara,  in  suflicient  quantities  by  the  Bin  k  In¬ 
dians  who  descend  the  Essequibo  and  Dema- 
rara  rivers,  to  prove  its  existence  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  forests  of  British  Guyana;  in 
Caiaccas  the  milk  is  never  used  except  in 
the  immediate  spot  where  the  tree  grows. 
We  found  much  difliculty  in  procuring  inlorma- 
lion  to  guide  us  in  our  search,  but  at  lengih 
ascertained  that  the  nearest  spot  where  the 
tree  was  known  to  flourish  was  at  the  iJacien- 
ila  of  Santa  Cruz,  about  five  or  six  hours’ 
ride  from  Caracas.  A  lady  to*  whom  that 
and  the  neighboring  properties  belonged, 
having  kindly  oflered  us  the  services  of  a 
Peon  tor  a  guide,  we  started  early  one  morn¬ 
ing,  in  company  with  an  Englishman,  w’hose 
acquaintance  we  had  made  in  Caraccas. 
Our  road  lay  over  a  rough  mountain,  covered 
with  more  fantastically-shaped  varieties  of 
cactus,  cereus,  agave,  and  aloe,  than  we  had 
ever  seen  collected  together  before;  the  rich 
flowers  of  the  latter,  uj  on  their  tall  larch-like 
stems,  and  the  candelabra  boughs  of  some  of 
the  former,  mingled  with  piles  of  uncouth 
lichen  grow  n  rock,  gave  a  peculiarly  grotesque 
aspect  to  the  scenery.  Descending  into  a  long 
welding  valley,  our  wild  guide,  mounted  upon 
a  raw-boned  jackass,  now  led  us  along  the 
bed  of  a  rivulet,  by  w'hich  it  was  traversed,  now 
by  a  path  cut  through  the  forest,  till  after  sur¬ 
mounting  several  ridges  in  succession,  we  at 
length  reached  a  mountain  side,  richly  clad  up 
to  Us  summit  with  forest,  and  looking  down 
into  a  valley  filled  with  liaciendas  of  coflee; 
another  hill  was  beyond,  and  over  this  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea  jiresented  itself. 

The  farm  of  Fundacion,  to  w  hich  we  were 
first  led,  w’e  found  much  farther  than  we 
had  expected,  and  as  we  had  an  engagement 
to  dinner  in  Caraccas  for  the  same  evening, 
we  had  but  little  time  to  lose ;  we  therefore 
hurried  over  a  breakfast  there,  and  remounted. 
The  road  being  steep,  and  our  pace  brisk,  our 
Caraccas  friend,  accustomed  to  a  seilentary 
life,  soon  knocked  up,  and  returned  to  the  farm. 
Santa  Cruz  we  found  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley ;  we  were  soon  furnished  with  guides 
by  the  major  domo  or  superintendent;  but  the 
distance  of  the  farm  to  the  first  tree  was  still 
not  trifling.  After  riding  about  a  mile  or  two, 
the  road  became  too  steep  for  either  horses  or 
mules;  we  dismounted.  The  path  was  now 
the  edge  of  a  water-course,  which,  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  or  built  up  at  intervals  of 
masonry',  carried  the  waters  of  one  of  the 
lesser  valleys  in  a  winding  course,  down  to 
irrigate  the  hacienda  below,  along  the  face  of 
an  abrupt  clilf,  whose  fissures  w’ere  filled  with 
forest  trees.  Alter  scrambling  for  above  half 
a  mile  along  the  water-course,  our  guide 
pointed  to  the  palo  di  vacca  in  midst  of  a  hang¬ 
ing  wood,  whose  lofty  summits  shut  out  the 
sun.  The  stem  w’as  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
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in  thickness,  and  shot  up  from  seventv  to  a 
hundred  feet  into  the  air,  where  its  foliage 
mingled  with  that  of  its  neighbors,  from 
which  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable  at  that 
height.  We  had  chosen  an  unl'avorable  lime 
for  our  visit  to  the  vegetable  cow :  it  was  the 
dry  season,  and  the  moon  was  on  the  wane. 
The  power  of  the  moon  upon  the  flow  of  the 
juices  in  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  is  well 
known — our  cow  was  accordingly  a  bad 
milker ;  nevertheless,  upon  slashing  the  bark 
with  a  cutlas!?,  out  came  the  cream  so  as  to  be 
easily  taken  up  with  a  spoon  ;  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  slight  clamminess,  the  cream  was 
highly  palatable,  and  said  to  be  much  used  by 
the  laborers  of  the  farms  during  the  season 
when  the  juices  are  abundant,  w'hen  it  is  col¬ 
lected  in  bottles.  The  tree  was  said  to  be  com¬ 
mon  in  the  forests  around,  and  a  grove  of  them 
was  pointed  out  to  us  at  the  hacienda  of  Co- 
toura,  about  half  an  hour  further  oft',  where  the 
tree  was  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  exis¬ 
tence.  Time,  however,  pressed  ;  the  guides 
made  us  many  promises  that  they  would  bring 
in  a  bundle  ol‘  young  trees  for  us  the  next 
morning,  lo  transfer  to  the  gardens  of  the  West 
India  islands;  however,  the  promises  were  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  good  Island  of  Tobago  must 
still  continue  to  put  up  with  the  milk  of  the 
goat  and  the  animal  cow.  We  returned  to 
the  Farm  of  Fundacion  by  a  short  cut,  w’here 
we  found  our  friend,  still  unwilling  to  move ; 
in  fact,  he  anticipated  the  pace  at  which  we 
should  return,  and  wisely  waited  for  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  The  grass  was  certtiinly  not 
permitted  to  grow  under  our  horses’  heels; 
however,  the  animals  not  being  knocked  up 
before  our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  our  engagement  with  the  British 
Consul. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Carnival.  We  had 
anticipated  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  the 
idea  that  in  so  Catholic  a  city  the  festival 
would  be  kept  with  extraordinary  vivacity. 
We  were  disappointed.  The  only  observance 
consisted  in  a  barbarous  license  exerted  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  of  deluging  the  passen¬ 
gers  with  water  from  syringes  and  garden 
mrcing-pumps,  and  occasionally  powdering 
the  victims  with  flour  while  dripping  from  the 
first  asstiult.  These  outrages  were  checked 
by  the  police  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city, 
but  respectad)le  people  were  still  cautious  of 
appearing  in  the  streets  at  the  hour  of  dusk. 
The  population  of  the  British  island  of  Trini¬ 
dad  have  a  far  more  civilized  mode  of  observ¬ 
ing  their  carnival ;  it  is  their  season  of  mas- 
uerading,  gayety,  and  gallantry. 

To  see  the  farm  of  Galipan,  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  range  of  the  Silla,  upon  another 
occasion,  aflbrded  us  an  agreeable  excursion 
from  Caraccas.  We  started  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  on  foot,  upon  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  mountain  was  inaccessible  for  mules ; 
the  ascent  was  difficult,  but  the  prospect  from 
the  ditferent  stages  of  the  ascent  extremely 
beautiful,  ia  spite  of  the  dryness  of  the  weath¬ 
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er.  The  city  lay  below  us,  and  the  numerous 
villages  of  the  plain,  with  their  verdant  val¬ 
leys,  were  scattered  around  till  lost  among  the 
distant  succession  of  those  mountains  which 
we  had  already  traversed  in  our  journey  from 
the  Llanos.  On  the  summit  of  the  hdl  the 
forest  is  extremely  rich  in  every  variety  of 
tropical  folitige,  and  the  wild  strawberry  is 
here  gathered  in  profusion  at  the  foot  of  the 
various  palms.  Surmounting  the  ridge,  the 
ocean  appeared  at  intervals  through  the  roll¬ 
ing  mists  with  which  the  base  of  the  mountain 
was  wreathed,  and  below  us  were  the  coflTee- 
plantalions  of  the  hacienda,  which  seemed  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  sea,  midway  down  the  ntoun- 
lain  sides.  A  path,  very  difficult  of  access, 
and  impracticable  without  guides,  leads  from 
this  ridge  to  the  neighboring  summits  of  the 
Silla.  Descending  the  mountain  in  company 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  farm,  who  had  acci¬ 
dentally  overtaken  us,  being  himself  mounted 
on  a  mule,  we  gladly  accepted  his  invitation 
to  breakfast.  We  Ibund  here  strawberries  in 
abundance,  and  numerous  English  vegetables, 
and  the  ganlen  filled  w’ith  roses,  pinks,  carna¬ 
tions,  and  lilies.  The  sun  had  set  before  we 
reached  our  hotel,  where  a  large  parly  were 
assembled,  according  to  custom,  playing  bil¬ 
liards,  drinking  coffee,  and  discussing  politics. 
We  were  listening  to  a  variety  of  yarns,  spun 
by  an  old  English  Venezuelan  officer,  upon 
the  eternal  subject  of  the  war  of  independence, 
interspersed  with  republican  declamation, 
when  a  buzz  outside  of  the  hotel  drew  every 
one  to  the  balconies  of  the  windows.  It  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  cornet,  whose  bril¬ 
liant  tail,  dashing  across  a  third  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  had  startled  Caraccas,  ever  since  the 
day  ol' her  destruction  in  1812  painfully  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  alarm  at  any  unusual  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  from  its  customary  repose.  The 
commotion,  commencing  in  terror,  continued 
in  admiration  through  hall  the  night  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
Caraccas,  on  that  night  unmin^led  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  cloud,  gave  a  silvery  splendor  to  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  the 
more  natural,  as  the  tidings  of  t!ie  eart'  ^u  ike 
at  Guadaloupe  and  Antigua  had  bu.  <i  short 
period  before  reached  them.  This  catastrophe 
had  occurred  since  wc  left  the  islands,  anu,  as 
usual,  the  reports  were  so  exaggerated  by  dis¬ 
tance  that  we  were  uncertain  whether  the 
island  that  we  had  come  from  was  yet  above 
water.  Report  affirmed,  after  enumerating 
the  fates  of  several  other  islands,  that  a  brig, 
in  sailing  by,  had  seen  a  column  of  smoke  and 
ashes  hovering  above  the  spot  where  Tobago 
once  was. 

Our  last  excursion  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Caraccas  was  through  a  highly-cultivatfd  val¬ 
ley,  where  we  put  up  at  a  hacienda  where 
there  were  some  mills  lately  established  for 
shelling  coffee  for  the  English  market  The 
process,  they  say,  spoils  the  berry’s  flavor, 
though  it  improves  its  appearance,  and  pro¬ 
cures  for  it  a  readier  sale.  The  Venezuelan 
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planters  in  general  cultivate  their  estates  with 
a  rigid  attention  to  economy;  having  litile 
or  no  capital  wherewithal  to  work  their  farn’s, 
they  are  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  money¬ 
lenders  at  an  exorbitant  interest,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  this  economy,  which  their  naturally 
frugal  habits  render  com^ratively  easy,  could 
enable  them  to  pay.  The  proprietors  also 
reside  on  their  farms,  or  are  at  least  their 
own  managers,  in  which  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  more  extravagant  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Amid  the 
thick  cultivation  in  the  district  around  these 
mills,  we  I’ound  a  very  beautiful  village  crown¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  a  group  of  hills.  Here  all 
the  male  inhabitants  were  eagerly  employed 
in  cock-fighting.  It  was  Sunday,  and  some 
of  our  party  remained  so  late  watching  the 
festivities  of  the  peasantry,  that  it  was  dark 
before  we  assembled  at  the  hacienda  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  late  ^e  we  broke  up;  a  young 
etourdi  of  our  party  having  contrived  to  be¬ 
come  extremely  festive  during  the  evening, 
retarded  our  homeward  progress.  The  roads 
were  frightfully  steep  even  in  the  broad  day¬ 
light,  the  distance  considerable,  and  the  drunk¬ 
en  subject  refracto^’.  However,  the  light 
of  the  stars  and  of  the  comet  assisting,  he 
was  found  and  picked  up  whenever  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  finally  brought  into  Car- 
accas. 

There  are  comparatively  few  English  among 
the  artisans  or  merchants  of  Caraccas;  and, 
of  all  those  who  flocked  over  at  one  time, 
to  fight  in  the  service  of  the  young  republic, 
under  the  title  of  Patriots,  but  a  small  number 
survives.  .Nevertheless  some  few  British  offi¬ 
cers  are  still  in  the  service  of  Venezuela. 
Among  those  who  have  earned  for  their  names 
a  certain  notoriety,  are  the  Cacique  of  Poyais, 
M  ‘Gregor,  now  stricken  in  years,  but  lorm- 
erly  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  war  of  in¬ 
dependence;  and  General  Devereux,  now  blind, 
whose  levies  of  patriots  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  mutinying,  because  the  pillage  of 
the  rich  cities  which  their  recruiting  ser- 
jeants  had  promised  them  was  withheld  upon 
their  arrival  upon  the  coast,  and  who  had 
previously  muen  perplexed  the  authorities  by 
claiming  arrears  of  pay,  when,  as  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  war  innocently  observes,  they  had 
never  any  money  for  their  own  troops.  The 
unmane  iable  Ibreigners  were  at  length  em¬ 
barked  and  sent  off  to  Jamaica,  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  Governor,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  officers  and  volunteers  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 

One  of  the  lew  survivors  oi  the  British 
battalion  that  earned  so  valorous  a  n  puta- 
tion  at  Carabobo,  we  found  head-waiter,  or 
major-domo  at  the  Lion  d’Oro.  Can  c 'as 
might  well  spare  a  better  man ;  having  sub¬ 
dued  the  soldierlike  vice  of  inordinate  drunk¬ 
enness,  he  had  become  a  paragon  of  major 
domos,  and  upheld  the  atfairs  of  the  Lion  d’ 
Oro  with  distinguished  zeal.  His  account 
of  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  re¬ 


public,  and  of  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
British  troops  on  that  day  to  combat  with  so 
much  obstinacy,  bore  upon  it  the  rude  im- 
I Titss  of  truth.  The  British  troops  had  been 
harassed  by  the  warfare  of  the  Llanos,  to¬ 
tally  at  variance  with  tl'.eir  habits,  and  long¬ 
ed  lor  repose.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  they 
saw  plainly  that  if  it  was  not  won,  there  would 
be  before  them  another  years  eampaigning, 
up  to  their  waists  in  W’ater;  and  this  they 
resolved  to  prevent  if  they  could.  The  Vene¬ 
zuelan  regiments  were  broken  and  routed  at 
the  commenrentent  of  the  fray,  “but  the  val¬ 
orous  strangers,”  as  the  historian  observes, 

“  deployed  and  formed  line  under  a  horri¬ 
ble  fire,  with  a  serenity  that  did  not  seem 
to  belong  to  rational  creatures.”  The  officers 
were  all  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  battal¬ 
ion  reduced  by  more  than  half;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  broken  Venezuelans  had  ral¬ 
lied  behind  the  foreign  battalion,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  its  support.  The  result  was  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  from  which  only  one  battalion 
of  the  Spaiiiards  escaped.  The  congress 
were  lavish  of  their  praises  and  honors  to 
the  army  and  its  chiefs.  It  was  decreed 
that  divers  attic  columns  should  be  raised  to 
the  latter ;  but  the  funds  of  the  republic  be¬ 
ing  low,  their  names,  instead  of  this,  were 
in  the  meantime  inscribed  legibly  upon  vari¬ 
ous  towrn-pumps,  where  they  may  yet  be  seen, 
attesting  the  exalted  sense  which  a  high- 
spirited  people  entertain  of  the  heroism  of 
the  departed  brave.  The  Britannic  legion 
having  received  the  distinction  of  being  named 
the  Legion  of  Corobobo,  after  the  field  of 
battle,  was,  however,  disappointed  in  its  hopes 
of  obtaining  rest.  It  was  marched  about  till 
so  few  remained  that  the  republic,  disem¬ 
barrassed  of  such  numerous  claims,  could  af¬ 
ford  to  fulfil  its  magnanimous  promises  of 
pensions  to  the  survivors. 


Novel  Treatment  for  the  Gcre  of  Con 
scMPTioN  — Ober  Post  Am'pte  Zeitvvv  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — The  surgical  operationb  of  Ur  Von 
llertf  at  present  attract  great  interest  here  (Uarm 
stadt).  These  operations  have  in  several  in¬ 
stances  effected  a  decided  cure  in  cases  of  tuber¬ 
cular  pulmonary  consumption,  phthisis  tvbercu- 
losa.  The  seat  of  the  ulceration  having  been  as¬ 
certained  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  discharged  outwardly  by  an  incision  being 
made  in  the  cavity  of  the  Weast,  penetrating  the 
lungs.  The  cure  is  finally  effected  by  medicine 
injected  into  the  wound  by  a  syringe.  We  have 
hitherto  refrained  from  making  known  these 
operations,  as  we  wish  to  await  the  results;  but 
we  are  now  enabled  to  affirm  with  confidence  that 
in  several  instances  the  operations  have  obtained 
the  most  complete  success,  and  in  no  case  have 
been  attended  by  any  danger  to  life.  We  hope 
that  Dr.  V^on  Uerff,  aAer  an  extended  series  of 
experiments,  will  make  the  observations  deduced 
from  them  the  subject  of  a  philosophic  inquiry — 
Atherutum. 
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A  NATIVE  SDUTH  AFRICAN  TALE. 

From  the  Acialic  Journal. 

Two  neighboring  nations  of  ihe  Bcchuana 
race  for  some  years  carried  on  a  war  o!  exter¬ 
mination,  duruig  which  unheard  of  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  by  both  parties.  The  name 
of  the  one  nation  was  Barolong;  that  of  the 
other  Bakueni.  On  one  occasion,  an  old  war¬ 
rior  of  the  Uarolong  was  traversing  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Bakueni,  in  the  character  of  a  spy, 
when  he  saw  a  young  girl  of  that  nation, 
daughter  of  the  principal  chief,  gathering  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  margin  of  llie  river,  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  her  father's  handct.  At 
this  sight,  the  savage  propensities  of  his  nature 
were  roused,  and,  creeping  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  unperceived  until  w  ithin  a  few  pa¬ 
ces  of  his  victim,  he  sprang  upon  her,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  her  by  the  arms,  cut  otf  both  her  hands 
above  the  wrists  with  his  assegai,  tauntingly 
exclaiming,  '■'Vila  ^mjtona  kail  rumelal^' 

*  Where  shall  you  see  me  again  ?  1  salute  you  !’ 
He  then  made  off,  before  the  cries  of  the  poor 
bleeding  girl  could  reach  her  Iriends  in  the 
village. 

War  ultimately  produced  its  usual  results, 
famine  and  misery,  when  hoih  parties  hasten¬ 
ed  to  make  peace,  by  slaughtering  cattle  and 
eating  together,  the  Bechuana  mode  of  ratify¬ 
ing  a  treaty. 

The  next  season  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  proved  propitious  to  the  Bakueni,  and  i 
unpropiiious  to  the  Barolong.  The  former  had  ] 
an  abundant  crop  ol'corn  ;  but  that  of  the  latier 
was  ilestroyed  by  swarms  of  locusts,  which  j 
ravaged  their  gardens ;  and  they  were  conse-  j 
quently  driven  to  beg  food  from  the  people  I 
they  once  meant  to  destroy. 

Among  others,  the  old  warrior  veas  compel¬ 
led  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  Bakueni  in 
search  of  food.  With  a  small  bag,  containing 
a  little  meal  made  from  pounded  locusts,  in¬ 
tended  I'or  his  sustena.ice  on  the  journey,  a 
pipe  and  tobacco,  and  a  walking-stick  in  his 
hand,  he  took  the  road  leading  to  the  Bakuena  ; 
his  progress  was  slow,  his  body  being  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  mere  skeleton  by  famine. 

On  arriving  at  the  hamlet  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bakueni,  the  old  w'arrior  entered  the  lop¬ 
ing,  or  enclosure  before  the  chiePs  house,  near 
the  door  of  which  sat  a  female  covered  w  ith  a 
tiser-skin  kaross,  w’orn  by  no  one  but  the  nio- 
fumngan\  or  royal  mistress;  to  her  he  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  in  the  most  abject  terms,  beg¬ 
ging  her  to  give  him,  a  poor  dog,  a  little  food, 
for  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  She  returned 
his  salutation  by  saying,  E!  U  tla  ^mpona 
kail  rumelar  The  old  man  did  not  advert 
to  the  import  of  these  words,  being  stupified 
by  hunger.  A  woman  servant  being  at  the 
time  in  the  act  of  cooking  food,  her  mistress 
desired  her  to  take  some  out  of  the  pot  and 
put  it  into  a  dish  ;  then,  throwing  open  her 
kaross  and  uncovering  her  arms,  she  pointed 
with  the  stumps  to  the  old  warrior,  saying 
“  Give  it  to  that  man.  He  does  not  deserve 
it.  It  was  he  who  cut  off  my  hands  when  I 
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was  a  girl ;  but  1  will  not  retaliate:  he  is  now 
starving.  Little  did  he  then  think  that  we 
should  thus  meet.  ”  She  added,  “  There,  take 
and  eat:  U  tla  'mpoim  kail  rumelaP' 

The  feelings  of  the  old  man  may  be  im¬ 
agined.  The  circumstance  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  Barolong  nation.  To  this 
day,  a  Barolong  may  be  restrained^from  an 
unkind  act  by  the  oppressed  party  exclaim¬ 
ing.  “  U tla  ^mpona  hail  rumelaT* 


PUNCH’S  CHARGE  TO  JURIES. 

Gentlemen  ok  the  Jury  : — You  are  sworn  in 
all  cases,  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence  ;  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  have  any  doubt,  you  are 
bound  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  it.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  to  pronounce  on  the  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  gentleman  accused  of  felony.  You  will 
niitur.'diy  doubt  whether  any  gentleman  would 
commit  such  offences;  accordingly,  however 
strong  may  be  the  testimony  against  him,  you 
w’ill,  perhaps,  acquit  him.  The  evidence  of  vour 
own  senses  is,  at  least,  as  credible  as  that  of  the 
witnesses;  if,  therefore,  your  eyesight  convinces 
you  that  the  prisoner  is  a  well-dressed  person, 
you  have  a  right  to  presume  his  respcrtability ; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  a  respectable 
person  would  be  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him.  In  like  manner,  when  you  see 
a  shubhy-looking  fellow  in  the  dock,  charged,  for 
example,  with  sheep-stealing,  the  decision  rests 
with  you,  first,  whether  or  not  that  individual  is 
a  ragamuffin  ;  and,  secondly,  how  fur  it  is  proha- 
bb:  that  a  man  of  that  description  would  steal 
sheep.  Of  course,  as  has  been  before  said,  you 
will  always  be  guided  by  the  evidence  ;  but  then, 
whether  the  evidence  is  trustworthy  or  not,  is  a 
matter  for  your  private  consideration.  You  may 
believe  it  if  you  choose,  or  you  may  disbelieve  it ; 
and  whether,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  disbelieve  it,  will  depend  on  the  con 
stitntion  of  your  minds.  If  your  minds  are  so 
constituted  that  you  wish  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty,  perhaps  you  will  believe  it ;  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  so  constituted  that  you  desire  to  find 
hini  not  guilty,  why  then,  very  likely,  you  will 
disbelieve  it.  You  are  to  free  your  minds  from  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  if  you  cun,  and,  in  that 
case,  your  judgment  will  be  unbiassed  ;  but  if  you 
cannot,  you  will  return  a  verdict  accordingly.  It 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  for  you  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  your  verdict ;  but  if  such  a 
consideration  should  occur  to  you,  and  you  cannot 
help  attending  to  it,  that  verdict  will  be  influenced 
by  it  to  a  certain  extent.  You  are  probably  aware, 
that  when  you  retire,  you  will  be  1  >cked  up  till 
you  contrive  to  agree.  You  may  arrive  at  una 
nimily  by  fair  discussion,  or  by  some  of  you  starv 
ing  out  the  others,  or  by  tossing  up  ;  and  your 
conclusion,  by  whichever  of  these  processes  ar¬ 
rived  at,  will  be  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
your  oaths.  Your  verdict  may  be  right ;  It  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will :  it  may  be  wrong ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  not.  At  all  events,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  will  come  to  some  conclusion  or  other,  unless 
it  should  so  happen  that  you  separate  without 
coming  to  any. — Charivari. 

*  Graham's  Town  Journal. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (October). 

Was  ich  erlebtt:  aus  der  Erinnerung  nie- 

dergeschrieben.  (Events  of  my  Life.) 

Von  Heinrich  Steffens.  7ter  und 

8ter  Band.  Breslau.  1843. 

Henry  Steffens,  by  birth  a  Norwegian, 
now  a  professor  in  Berlin,  is  well  known  to 
the  literary  and  scieiitibc  world  as  a  na¬ 
tural  philosopher  and  a  novel  writer  of  no 
vulgar  mark.  In  the  present  volumes  he 
has  given  us  personal  memoirs  of  his  share 
of  the  great  European  movement  made  by 
the  Germans  against  Napoleon  in  the  years 
1813  and  1814;  and  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  thus  made  to  the  history  of  that 
important  period,  cannot,  we  think,  be  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  than  in  the  following  words  of 
the  author  himself. 

“  Generally  speaking,”  says  he,  “  there  is 
no  literary  undertaking  more  difficult  than  a 
genuine  historical  account  of  the  wars  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Since  the  art  of  war  has  become  a 
regular  science,  the  narration  of  wars  assumes 
a  character  only  too  like  the  exposition  of  a 
fixed  system ;  and  as  the  battles  themselves, 
whatever  motives  may  influence  them,  are  at 
bottom  combats  of  military  principles  rather 
than  of  moral  agents  ;  so  the  account  of  them 
is  apt  to  reduce  itself  to  a  mere  dry  detail  of 
marches  and  counter-marches,  of  advancing 
and  retreating  armies,  of  the  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition  taken,  and  the  number  (often  not  at 
all  to  be  depended  on)  of  killed,  and  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners ;  or  it  takes  the  shape  of 
a  regular  scientific  exposition,  which  annihi¬ 
lates  ail  that  is  living  and  characteristic,  and 
commands  a  sort  of  general  interest  only  when 
something  external  and  accidental  interferes 
to  modify  the  action  of  the  scientific  principle. 
In  works  of  this  kind,  whatever  is  purely  hu¬ 
man  appears  as  a  disturbing  element,  and, 
where  it  cannot  be  altogether  omitted,  is  only 
tolerated.  The  individual  man,  just  because 
in  his  greatest  moments  he  contains  some¬ 
thing  mysterious  and  unfathomal  le,  is  reject¬ 
ed  as  incompatible  with  the  ordered  rigor  of 
the  system ;  every  irregular  outburst  of  vital 
poetry  is  inadmissible.  Even  that  which  is 
purely  accidental,  and  beyond  the  control  of 
human  measurement,  and  which,  were  it  let 
alone,  might  assume  a  character  of  sublimity, 
is  often  fon  ed  to  appear  on  the  historical  stage 
as  the  result  of  a  plan  that,  in  fact,  did  not  ex¬ 
ist  till  after  the  victory  w'as  gained.  In  the 
narrations  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  again 
these  opposing  elements  interpenetrate  one 
another,  and  are  essentially  one.  Men  are 
placed  before  us  in  earnest  struggle  for  all 
that  makes  human  existence  valuable,  and 
forces  the  heart  of  man  to  feel  strongly  for 
man ;  and  this  living  centre  of  interest,  amid 
November,  1844.  24 


all  the  formal  machinery  of  military  circum¬ 
stance,  is  never  lost  sight  of.  1  have,  accord- 
ingly,  determined  to  relate  my  experience  of 
German  history,  which  my  own  narrow  sphere, 
simply  as  1  experienced  it,  with  every  personal 
feeling  and  relation  as  it  arose  within  me  or 
stood  before  me ;  and  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  even  to  the  al¬ 
ready  well- instructed  reader,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  disrepect  shown  to  every  thing 
merely  personal  by  the  modem  historians.  I 
have  no  inclination,  of  course,  to  detract  from 
the  high  merits  of  those  who  have  treated 
these  matters  systematically ;  but  the  simple 
narration  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  took  part  in 
the  struggle,  when  already  advanced  in  life, 
will  not  be  without  an  interest  of  its  own.” 

These  remarks  express  a  feeling  to  which 
not  Coleridge  only  and  Carlyle,  among  re¬ 
cent  British  spokesmen,  have  given  strong 
utterance ,  hut  which  must  have  been  felt, 
more  or  less,  by  almost  every  person  of 
sentiment  in  these  times  who  has  read  or 
attempted  to  read  modern  history.  A  good 
battle,  well  described,  now  and  then  may 
possess  a  pictorial  and  an  artistical  value, 
even  when  it  wants  a  true  human  interest ; 
but  a  series  of  battles,  minutely  described, 
can  have  merely  a  scientific  interest  to  those 
by  whom  they  are  minutely  studied  ;  and 
are  to  the  general  reader  (especially 
where  plans  are  not  supplied,)  wearisome, 
and,  except  as  an  external  result,  valueless. 
Most  cordially,  therefore,  do  we  agree  with 
the  professor  as  to  the  value  of  merely  per¬ 
sonal  details  as  a  supplement  to  the  ponder¬ 
ous  military  and  diplomatic  records  of 
modern  history;  and  there  is  no  English 
reader  of  Alison’s  ninth  volume  of  ‘  Eu¬ 
ropean  History’ — not  to  speak  of  German 
— who  will  not  willingly  concede  to  Stef¬ 
fens  the  old  man’s  privilege  of  talking  copi¬ 
ously  about  himself,  when  himself  is  merely 
the  introducer  of  such  names  asGneisenau, 
and  Scharnhorst,  Marshal  Bliicher,  and  the 
Baron  von  Stein. 

The  two  volumes  which  contain  these 
patriotic  reminiscences  are  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  of  a  series,  to  which  our  readers 
have  been  already  (No.  Ixi.)  introduced. 
When  noticing  the  first  six  volumes,  we 
purposely  eschewed  all  matter  of  a  political 
nature,  and  confined  ourselves,  for  the  sake 
of  unity,  to  a  few  gleanings  of  literary  par¬ 
ticulars,  such  as  we  thought  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  student  of  German  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  present  supplementary  notice 
we  shall,  for  the  same  reason,  reverse  the 
procedure,  and,  excluding  the  literary  and 
philosophical  passages,  confine  ourselves  to 
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what  is  purely  political  and  patriotic  ;  mili¬ 
tary  we  can  hardly  say,  for  the  professor, 
with  an  instinct  of  good  sense  which  does 
him  credit,  in  these  pages  systematically 
avoids  giving  any  opinion  on  matters  which 
his  speculative  genius  never  fitted  him  to 
understand.  The  purely  military  reader, 
therefore,  will  expect  nothing  from  the 
‘  Erlebtes  to  him  Clausewitz,  and  other  j 
sources,  are  open;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  love  from  the  side-glimpses 
and  chance-aspects  of  war,  which  the  form¬ 
al  historian  ignores,  to  supplement  their 
ideas,  not  of  military  science,  but  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  will  find  in  the  warlike  pro¬ 
fessor’s  reminiscences  some  food  conveni-* 
ent  for  them.  At  the  same  lime  we  are 
forced,  as  honest  critics,  to  repeat  here  the 
general  censure  which  we  already  passed 
on  the  previous  volumes,  ‘  Es  ist  breit !  gar 
zu  breit !’  When  will  the  Germans  learn 
to  select  and  to  arrange  their  materials,  and 
to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  an 
ordinary  English  reader’s  patience  ?  There 
are  some  of  Tintoretto’s  pictures  at  Venice, 
where  whole  walls  are  so  figured  over  with 
the  swift  impressions  of  a  quick  fancy  and 
a  ready  hand,  that  the  spectator  for  very 
multitude  of  objects  can  literally  see  no¬ 
thing.  Thus  Steffens  wearies  the  ear  with 
a  continuous  hum  of  small  voices,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  utterly  unfit  to  receive  a  distinct  no¬ 
tice  of  a  truly  strong  and  heroic  articula¬ 
tion.  This  voluminosity,  however,  is  a 
vice  not  so  much  of  Steffens,  as  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  we  must  even  bear  with  it  on 
condition  that  those  Germans  who  choose 
to  indulge  themselves  in  it  will  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  truly  German  book-virtue 
which  is  its  antidote,  an  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  index. 

When  we  fix  our  eye  on  the  war  of  1813, 
in  Germany,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
is  its  singularly  popular,  and  because  popu¬ 
lar,  personal  character.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  of  the  purely  human  and  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  here  gallantly  and  triumphant¬ 
ly  into  the  foreground,  casting  not  court 
and  cabinet  merely,  but  even  diplomacy 
and  tactics,  strangely  into  the  shade ;  in¬ 
spiring  them,  at  least,  with  a  poetic  soul 
that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  dressing 
them  in  a  free  and  natural  garb  that  seems 
borrowed  rather  from  the  pages  of  Homer 
than  from  the  War-office  of  a  modern  min¬ 
istry.  As  in  the  stout  conflicts  of  the  ‘  Ili¬ 
ad,’  the  ‘  Strong  Diomede,’  and  the  ‘  lusty- 
roaring  aya&og)  Menelaus”  the  del¬ 

icate  Aphrodite,  and  the  furious  Ares,  gods 


[Nov. 

with  mortals  in  one  sublime  fray  struggle 
face  to  face  and  hand  to  band,  with  all  the 
freedom  of  a  school-boy  scuffle,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  rank  and  file,  and  of  all  the  per¬ 
plexing  detail  of  tactics  and  strategics ;  so 
the  hot  hussar.  Marshal  Bliicher,  the  old 
man  with  the  young  heart;  the  glowing 
poet,  Korner,  with  tlie  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  the  lyre  in  the  other ;  Fichte,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  iron  will,  and  Jahn,  the 
white-bearded  prophet  of  gymnastics  and 
Germanism,  all  come  forward  here,  in  the 
broad  fulness  and  intense  energy  of  their 
personal  character,  fighting  as  free  men, 
not  as  professional  soldiers — a  group  of 
most  niotly  consistence,  and  most  marked 
individuality,  bound  together  for  a  season 
by  the  strength  of  one  common  feeling — 
the  feeling  of  love  to  fatherland,  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  Napoleon.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  a  historian  shall  describe  the  liberation 
war  in  the  same  fashion  that  so  many  other 
wars  of  ancient  and  modern  times  may  be 
described,  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
campaign,  and  a  skilful  exhibition  of  the 
military  movements.  These  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  matter  in  many  wars,  and,  therefore, 
may  justly  claim  the  principal  place  in  the 
historian’s  narration  ;  but  in  the  liberation 
war,  the  moral  soul  and  popular  character 
are  the  principal  thing ;  and  whoever  has 
not  known  and  valued  this  element,  who¬ 
ever  has  not  brought  it  dramatically  and 
prominently  forward,  has  gilded  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  matter  only,  and  brought  forth 
a  dead  Imok.  We  make  these  remarks 
here  to  show  more  distinctly  the  proper 
value  of  such  personal  memoirs  as  those  of 
Steffens,  Arndt,  Varnhagen,  &/C.,  in  regard 
to  a  war  of  this  kind,  even  when  they  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  such  merely  incidental  glean¬ 
ings,  and  fragmentary  personal  notices,  as 
those  w  hich  we  can  gather  from  the  present 
work.  There  is  no  author  who  furnishes 
us  with  fewer  tangible  and  available  inde¬ 
pendent  facts  of  the  war,  than  Henry  Stef¬ 
fens  ;  but  there  is  none,  if  we  except  Arndt, 
( in  whom  its  inspiration  glow's  more  fervidly, 

;  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitter  exponent  of 
i  that  moral  power  which  God  raised  up  in 
I  Germany,  to  overthrow  the  physical  force 
I  dynasty  of  Napoleon, 
j  We  may  commence  our  extracts  by  a 
i  few  remarks  of  the  professor  on  this  very 
;  point — the  peculiarly  popular  and  national, 
I  moral  and  human,  character  of  the  war. 
t 

j 

I  “  In  this  war  the  matter  at  issue  was  not  the 
i  mere  supremacy  of  this  or  the  other  ruler,  but 
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it  wne  truly  a  mortal  struggle  for  naiional  ex¬ 
istence;  as  little  could  it  be  called  u  war  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power.  There  w'as 
no  balance  of  pow'er  to  fight  about :  it  had 
long  ago  vanished.  It  is  not  from  the  wars  of 
the  F rench  revolution  thsit  we  have  to  date  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
So  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  our  true 
subjection  dates  from  the  peace  of  Westpha¬ 
lia  :  since  then  the  predominance  of  France 
was  decided :  and  the  struggle  that  follows  d 
aflerwards,  if  we  except  the  wars  of  Fre<ieri(  k  ! 
the  Great  though  here  and  there  lavorable,  I 
exercised  no  permanent  influence  in  restoring ! 
<iern>any  to  its  true  position  in  Europe.  The 
truth  is  that  a  nation,  when  morally  conquered, 
can  never  pursue  any  external  success  to  its  le 
gitimate  consequences ;  political  or  military  tri¬ 
umphs  are  mere  delusions ;  and  however  hum¬ 
bling  to  France  were  the  events  that  clouded 
the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  however  weak 
that  country  appeared  under  Louis  XV.,  the 
French  still  remained  morally  the  masters  of 
Europe.  Germany,  in  particular,  seemed  al¬ 
together  to  have  given  up  its  right  of  thinking 
for  itself:  and  in  this  unhappy  country  there 
was  no  higher  honor  than  clumsily  to  imitate 
the  French.  At  the  courts  of  German  princes 
the  most  worthless  adventurer  from  Pans  stood 
in  the  highest  estimation ;  friseurs,  ballet-dan¬ 
cers,  and  all  sorts  of  cattle  from  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  could  make  their  fortunes  among 
the  higher  circles  of  Germany,  provided  they  : 
only  condescended  to  take  office  under  the  Ger¬ 
man  barbarian.  Nowhere  in  history  had  such 
an  exantple  of  national  self-abnegation  been 
seen  :  of  a  voluntary  subjection  to  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but  seem  to 
signify  to  Europe  a  corresponding  moral  inferi¬ 
ority  in  the  people  thus  forward  to  pass  sentence 
upon  itself.  It  was  not  till  the  victory  of  the 
encroaching  enemy  was  complete,  till  decisive 
measures  had  been  taken  to  choke  every  germ 
of  national  and  independent  spirit  violently  in  i 
the  bud,  that  the  original  strength  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  show  itself,  and  to  start  up  with 
elastic  impulse  against  the  weight  that  oppress¬ 
ed  it.  The  war  was  not  of  that  kind,  w  hich, 
being  engaged  in  at  the  mere  external  word 
of  a  master,  is  carried  on  by  indifferent  or  un¬ 
willing  combatants :  it  wras  a  war  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  honest  mind  in  the  country  had  de¬ 
termined  on  for  itself,  before  a  public  declara¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  name  of  uie  community. 
As  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  the  individual,  the 
enemy  makes  one  deceitful  inroad  after  anoth¬ 
er,  and  argues  bis  own  case  so  plausibly,  that 
the  wavering  soul  is  driven  from  one  strong 
position  to  a  weaker  one :  and  now  the  inva¬ 
der  seems  to  have  obtained  a  firm  footing  in 
the  stranger  territory,  when,  at  last,  the  deci¬ 
sive  question  presents  itself,  whether  a  rescue 
of  the  moral  man  be  yet  possible,  or  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  must  be  made  ?  then  the  in¬ 
tended  victim  suddenly  recognizes  the  enemy 
in  all  his  hatefulness,  and  pierces  with  an  ea¬ 
gle  eye  through  every  possible  mask  he  can 


assume  ;  so  in  the  political  existence  of  the 
German  people  a  critical  moment  had  arrived : 
the  question  was  put  to  all,  6te«i,  clear,  decid¬ 
ed  :  it  was  felt  by  all  that  nothing  but  an  an¬ 
swer  equally  stern  and  decided  could  suit  the 
emergency.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  a 
great  part  of  Germany  was  still  in  league  with 
Napoleofi,  that  (as  in  tlie  unhappy  times  of 
tlie  thirty  years’  war),  reduced  and  controlled 
by  France,  Germans  fought  against  Germans ; 
but  there  was  an  elemei  t  of  German  feeling 
now  alive  tliat  was  utterly  unknown  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  H'he  relations  of  the  old 
German  empire  were  too  perplexed  to  allow 
any  thing  like  a  national  German  feeling  to 
assert  itself;  now’,  how’ever,  circumstances  had 
brought  out  this  feeling  in  great  potency :  the 
contrast  between  France  and  Germany  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  Napoleon’s  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  is  based  mainly  on  this,  that,  not  mere¬ 
ly  externally  by  his  conquests,  but  internally 
in  every  German  bosom,  he  dissipated  those 
fair  Gallic  delusions  that  had  been  accumula¬ 
ting  and  deceiving  us  for  centuries,  and  there¬ 
by  compelled  every  German  to  put  to  himself 
the  question,  w  hether  he  was  prepared  to  sur¬ 
render  all  claims  to  a  separate  national  exist¬ 
ence,  or  would  not  rather  make  one  strong  de¬ 
termined  effort  for  eelf-preservation?  This 
political  crisis,  assisted  by  a  general  popular 
regeneration,  restored  Germany  to  its  station 
among  the  nations,  and  delivered  Europe  from 
the  otherwise  unavoidable  danger  of  French 
ascendency.” 

Such  were  the  grand  moral  elements  of 
the  w  ar,  a  war  containing  on  a  vastly  great¬ 
er  scale  all  that  renders  the  memory  ofMa- 
rathon  sacred  to  the  Greeks,  of  Bannock¬ 
burn  to  the  Scots.  It  is  quite  characteris¬ 
tic,  therefore,  to  find  Germany,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  shaking  itself  free,  as  by  some  new 
Heaven-imparted  instinct,  from  those  num¬ 
berless  strings  and  trappings  of  merely  of¬ 
ficial  authority  through  which  it  is  wont  to 
manifest  its  political  existence.  Our  patri¬ 
otic  professor  goes  about  at  Breslau  so  ear¬ 
ly  as  December,  1812,  and  fired  at  once  with 
sympathy  for  his  captive  friends  at  Cassel, 
w  ith  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  fatal  preci¬ 
pitation  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow,  and 
with  copious  potations  of  champaign,  spouts 
politics  vehemently  before  ‘  high  persons,’ 
alias  councillors  and  privy  councillors,  noth¬ 
ing  fearing;  nay,  becomes  preacher  and 
prophet,  and  disturbs  the  serenity  of  the 
fashionable  *  salons’  by  denunciations 
against  the  pettifogging  me  rcantile  spirit  of 
the  present  age,  and  instituting  insidious 
comparisons  between  modern  Berlin  and 
Breslau  and  the  ancient  Hanse-towns,  be¬ 
tween  living  Rothschilds  and  Goldschmidts, 
and  the  Fuggers  and  Pirkheimers  of  an 
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age  when  the  German  Kaiser  was,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  what  now  the  French  Empcrcur  only 
aspires  to  be.*  This  was  significant  enough 
of  the  things  that  were  soon  to  be  :  but 
after  the  full  amount  of  the  Russian  catas¬ 
trophe  became  plain;  after  Napoleon  had 
reseated  himself  on  his  steed  of  pride  at 
Paris,  and  proclaimed  to  Europe  in  his 
vaunting  phrase  that  he  was  nothing  the 
worse  of  his  fall,  but  rather  the  better ;  after 
Frederick  William  had  left  Berlin,  as  if  at 


soul,  during  these  two  hours,  was  such  as 
only  such  a  German  at  such  a  time  could 
understand. 


“  I  felt  myself  stirred  like  a  deep  ocean  in 
the  inmost  depths  of  my  nature  ;  now  at  length 
and  under  such  circumstances  was  1  to  be  dis¬ 
burdened  of  the  mission  that  had  lain  on  my 
conscience  for  five  long  years  like  lead.  By 
God’s  grace  I  was  to  be  the  first  that  should 
publicly  announce  to  my  country,  that  now  the 
day  of  rescue  for  Deutschland,  Ibr  Europe  was 
come:  I  was  shaken  in  my  inmost  soul  1‘ear- 


a  safe  distance  from  French  observance,  to  j  fully.*  In  vain  did  I  seek  to  bring  order  into 


brew  wrath  for  the  maturity  of  the  long  ex¬ 
pected  revenge  at  Breslau  ;  after  a  procla¬ 
mation  had  been  issued  to  the  Prussian 
youth,  to  prepare  themselves  rn  masse  for  a 
great  struggle,  and  all  w’as  ready  for  the 


my  careering  thoughts;  1  could  mark  out  no 
definite  plan  for  what  I  was  to  say  :  but  spirits 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me,  and  promise  me  as¬ 
sistance  ;  I  longed  for  the  end  of  this  torment¬ 
ing  solitude.  One  only  thought  possessed  me 
with  the  power  of  inspiration:  ‘How  often 


combat,  only  that  the  enemy  w’as  not  yet  i  thou  lamented,’  said  1  to  myself,  ‘  that 
publicly  named  ;  then  in  the  face  of  native  i  thou  hast  been  cast  into  this  far  corner  of  Ger- 
bureaucratic  decency  on  the  one  hand,  and  j  niany ;  and  this  very  extreme  point  has  now 


French  diplomatic  propriety  (in  the  person 
of  St.  Marsan  who  had  followed  the  king  to 
Breslau)  on  the  other,  Henry  Steffens,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy  in  a  provincial 
university,  able  to  contain  his  fire  no  lon¬ 
ger,  took  upon  himself  to  declare  war  from 


become  the  centre  ot  a  great  European  move¬ 
ment  that  shall  possess,  that  shall  inspire,  all; 
here,  even  in  this  little  Breslau,  is  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  epoch  of  history  ;  and  to  the 
giant  thoughts  that  are  rolling  in  the  bosoms 
of  these  thousands  of  thy  countrymen,  thou 
art  now  called  to  giv^e  voice.’  Tears  started 


the  cathedra,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  thej  from  my  eyes;  I  fell  on  my  knees:  and  apray- 
name  of  the  brave  Breschen,  against  Napo-  |  errestorecl  my  composure.  Thus  prepared,  I 


leon.  ‘  Meine  Herren’ — with  these  words 
he  concluded  his  morning  lecture, — ‘  Gen- 
lemen,  it  wtismy  intention  to  have  address¬ 
ed  you  again  in  continuation  of  my  present 
subject  at  eleven  o’clock ;  but  a  subject  of 
greater  importance  has  presented  itself  on 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  on  that  occasion 


made  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  mount¬ 
ed  the  cathedra.  What  1  spoke  I  cannot  now 
say ;  even  at  the  end  of  the  address,  had  I  been 
asked  to  do  so,  1  should  in  vain  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  recover  the  stream  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  that  had  passed  from  me.  It  was  the 
oppressive  feeling  of  years  passed  in  silent  un¬ 
happiness  that  had  here  found  an  utterance  ;  it 
was  the  warm  feeling  of  the  congregated 


to  speak.  The  king  has  issued,  or  is  on  , 
the  point  of  issuing,  a  proclamation,  calling  ';  of  fellow  patriots  that  rested  upon  my 

,  .4i  *  _ .1 J  I  ^.tongue.  What  1  spoke  aloud  was  the  si  ent 

on  the  Prussian  youth  to  arm  themselves  „ii  ...  .i  ......L  k.. _ «  k.> 


for  the  defence  of  their  country. 


proclamation  I  mean  to  address  you.  Let 
this  be  known  to  your  friends.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  lectures  delivered  at  that  hour  may  be 
neglected  :  but^that  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  more  of  you  that  can  come  the  better.’ 
The  strangeness  of  this  announcement,  the 
delivering  of  a  political  harangue  from  the 
cathedra  of  a  German  university,  would 
have  been  enough  at  any  time  to  have  se¬ 
cured  a  numerous  audience;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  excited  as  the  public  mind 
was,  a  universal  ferment  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Before  the  half  of  the  announced 
interval  was  expired,  the  lecture-room  was 
crowded.  The  walls  were  scaled,  the  win- 


„  .  .  i  word  of  all,  and  even  because  it  was  an  echo 

Un  this .  what  w’as  passing  in  the  soul  of  every  hear- 


ei,  did  it  make  a  mighty  impression.  1  con¬ 
cluded  my  address  with  a  declaration  that  I 
had  resolved  myself  to  lead  the  way,  and  utter 
no  words  that  were  not  to  be  followed  by  a 
deed  ;  I  had  determined  to  join  the  volunteers. 
This  said,  1  left  the  room,  and  was  again  in 
the  solitude  of  my  study.  ‘Das  ist  nun  ge- 
than,’ said  I  to  myself.  ‘This  thing  is  done 
now,’  and  I  breathed  freely  and  was  happy.” 


With  such  a  vehement  spirit  of  patriotic 
prophecy,  Henry  Steffens  may  well  stand 
(after  Fichte)  as  the  European  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  academic  element — in  Germany 
not  the  least  noticeable — in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  against  Napoleon.  The  military  ele- 


dows  were  besieged,  the  doors  stood  agape ;  j  ment  in  the  same  struggle,  so  far  as  Ger 


on  the  corridor,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  street, 
the  eager  crowds  were  swarming.  The 
situation  of  the  professor  with  his  swift- 
racing  pulse,  and  fierce-heaving  billcwy 


many  is  concerned,  is  expressed  by  Blu- 
cher  and  Scharnhorst ;  while  the  civil  ele¬ 
ment  finds  its  exponentin  that  strong  wield- 
er  of  the  modern  Agrarian  axe,  the  Baron 
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von  Stein.  Of  these  men  we  have  already  [ 
(in  the  notice  of  Arndt’s  reminiscences, 
No.  Ixi.,  p.  169)  given  some  masterly  sketch- 1 
es  from  the  bold  brush  of  Stein’s  secretary  : 
of  inferior  value,  but  not,  therefore,  worth¬ 
less  to  the  historian,  are  the  following  lines 
from  Steffens ;  \ 


“Bliicherwas  in  every  view  an  incorrect 
phenomenon  (eine  incorrecte  Erscheinung),  j 
but  it  was  just  in  this  incorrectness  that  his ; 
greatness  consisted.  He  represented  in  his  [ 
own  character  the  altogether  incommensura-  i 
hie  nature  of  the  present  war  ;  and  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  that,  on  a  superficial  consider¬ 
ation,  it  is  as  easy  for  his  one-sided  eulogists, 
by  excessive  praise  of  him,  to  cast  all  the  oth¬ 
er  distinguished  heroes  of  the  war  into  the 


shade,  as  it  is  for  his  enemies  to  represent  him  j 
as  a  mere  empty  phantom.  The  severe  mo-  i 


ralist,  indeed,  will  find  much  to  blame  in  Blu- ! 
cher,  but  he  was  not  the  less  in  his  own  per 
son  the  intensive  moral  centre  of  the  war.  As 
placed  against  a  man  like  Napoleon,  the  bold 
liantller  of  a  new  system  of  tactics,  Blucher 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  great  constructive  ge¬ 
nius  in  war ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  tliat  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  lead¬ 
er  he  has  gained  himself  immortal  honor.  In 


forth  as  his  adversary,  with  a  character  exact¬ 
ly  the  reverse ;  no  man  of  calculating  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  a  character  strong  in  natural  instinct 
and  healthy  vijror,  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
beneath  gray  hairs,  and  in  his  seventieth  year. 
He  came  forward  on  the  great  European  stage 
as  if  commissioned  by  Heaven  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  teach  men  that  the  most  far-reaching 
schemes  of  the  scheming  are  vain,  wherever 
God  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  nations  deep¬ 
ly  to  act  the  mightiest  epos  of  which  humanity 
is  capable.” 

These  remarks  tally  admirably  with  that 
passage  in  Arndt’s  reminiscences,*  wherein 
he  describes  the  physiognomy  of  BlOcher 
as  expressing  two  diverse  and  adverse  char¬ 
acters,  the  upper  region  the  character  of  a 
god,  the  lower  region  that  of  a  mortal.  As 
described  by  both,  what  a  fine  Homeric 
strength  and  fire  is  there  in  that  old  hussar ! 
not  a  modern  slim,  gentlemanly  hero  at  all, 
but  a  genuine  old  Greek,  Aao-toiat 
with  a  shaggy  bosom,  and  raging  with  a 
I  wild  w’arlike  instinct,  *  like  to  a  flesh-de¬ 
vouring  lion,  or  a  wild  boar  whose  strength 
is  indomitable.’ 


hi3  discourse  he  seemed  quite  careless,  and  j 
used  every  random  word  ;  his  common  talk 
was  that  of  a  rude,  uncultivated  oificer  of  hus¬ 
sars,  not  of  a  great  general ;  at  the  same  time 
there  were  moments  when,  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  command  of  language,  he  broke  out  into 
strains  of  genuine  military  eloquence,  such  as 
no  general  of  modern  times  has  surpassed. 
He  was,  in  fact,  in  every  thing,  in  deed  as  in 
word,  the  man  of  the  moment,  but  as  such  ol‘ 
unfathomable  depth.  The  manner  in  which 
the  moment  seized  him  was  quick  and  strong, 
and  in  this  way  he  could  suddenly  fall  into  fits 
of  despair,  during  which  he  considered  every 
thing  as  lo.^t;  but  this  despair  was  with  him 
a  state  of  mind  that  vanished  as  quickly  as  it 
c:\me,  and  seemed  to  serve  oidy  to  give  an  ad¬ 
ditional  spur  to  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
This  purpose  was  nothing  less  than  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  Napoleon :  the  most  decided  hat¬ 
red  of  this  tyrant  was  united  in  hi.s  mind  with 
the  strong  innate  conviction  that  lie  was  the  i 
man  on  whom  this  destined  annihilation  was  j 
laid,  and  feeling  thus,  he  acted  every  where 
not  so  much  on  a  well  calculated  plan  as  with 
the  security  of  an  instinct.  In  this  respect  he 
was  as  a  soldier  the  exact  antipodes  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  .As  this  extraordinary  man  turned  every 
phasis  of  the  revolution  to  his  own  account, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  knew  how  to  com¬ 
mand  and  to  mould  external  circumstances, 
now  in  a  narrower,  and  then  in  n  more  extend¬ 
ed  sphere,  and  with  the  utmost  skill,  out  of  the 
wild  irregular  deluge  of  the  revolution,  shaped 
the  course  of  a  regular  and  mighty  river, 
which  seemed  in  its  wide-sweeping  flow  des¬ 
tined  to  annihilate  all  traces  of  distinct  nation¬ 
ality  among  European  men :  so  Blucher  stood 


Apn  p  trtur,  XttotiTd’  ioivortf  Mpa^ayoKTiv 
H  irwai  Kar»oiai¥  rotvrt  eStfOi  avK  eiXairaSaaif . 

Or  as  the  modern  song  has  it  : 

“  At  Lotzon  impatient  he  headed  the  van, 

I.ike  a  strong  young  lion,  the  old  veteran  ; 

There  the  Teut  first  taught  the  hot  Frenchman  to 
bleed. 

By  the  altar  of  Freedom,  the  stone  of  the  Swede.” 

How  differetit,  and  yet  how  marked  with 
every  bestGerinati  element,  is  the  character 
of  Scharnhorst!  a  man  with  less  of  a  heal¬ 
thy  popular  breadth,  but  more  of  medita¬ 
tive  profimnduess,  more  comprehensive 
slowly  to  scheme  and  to  combine,  but  less 
efTeclive  suddenly  to  strike.  Scharnhorst, 
as  he  is  described  in  the  following  passage, 
and  by  Arndt,  is  a  fine  sjtecimen  of  Ger- 
I  man  manhood,  full  of  silent  thought,  ener- 
Igy,  and  endurance;  but  in  the  external  of 
manner  careless  and  even  awkward,  in  ex¬ 
pression  slow,  and,  it  may  be,  somewhat 
formal. 

^  Scharnhorst  in  his  exterior  was  any  thing 
but  a  soldier,  he  looked  rather  like  an  acade¬ 
mical  man  in  uniform.  When  I  sat  beside  him 
on  the  sofa,  his  calm  style  of  talking  reminded 
me  of  a  certain  famous  professor.  His  atti¬ 
tude  w'as  then  one  of  the  greatest  ease  and 
j  carelessness ;  crouching  forward  often  in  that 
j  peculiar  fashion  which  is  so  often  observed  in 
bookish  men ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  cxpres- 
j  sions  were  those  of  one  quite  absorbed  in  the 


*  ‘F.  Q.  R  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  176. 
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subject  of  his  meditation.  This  was  always  a  presented  the  national  conscience,  was,  of  all 
subiect  of  importance ;  and  thouyrh  he  spoke  men,  most  deeply  shocked  when  he  saw  him- 
with  the  greatest  slowness  and  deliberation,  self  forced  by  circumstances  into  the  position 
his  discourse  had  an  irresistible  power  of  at-  of  siding,  externally,  with  his  sworn  enemies, 
traction,  and  gained,  after  a  short  time,  not  Thus  conscience  in  good  men  always  speaks 
only  the  interest  but  the  entire  confidence  of  the  louder  the  deeper  they  sink  :  and  the  great- 
his  auditors;  nay,  commanded  them  so  com-  est  fall  produces  the  keenest  remorse,  hut  at 
pletely,  that  even  the  most  passionate  person,  the  same  time  the  most  decided  power  of  a  re- 
although  opposed  to  him  in  opinion,  was  forced  novated  life. 

to  follow  the  flow  of  his  discourse  with  silent  “There  were  few  who  knew  the  full  extent 


attention.  His  opponents  felt  themselves  com- 1 
polled  by  sheer  force  of  reason  to  yield  up  the 
shallowness  of  their  own  opinions  to  the  tho¬ 
roughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his ;  and 
even  when  they  could  not  prevail  on  them¬ 
selves  to  adopt  his  views,  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  give  a  free  utterance  to  their  oppo¬ 
sition. 

“  We  read  of  a  papal  legate  who  was  sent 
from  Rome  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  matter  with 
Napoleon  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  wa.s 
making  demands  on  the  pope,  which  his  holi¬ 
ness  had  resolved  absolutely  to  reject  and  this 
negotiator,  it  is  said,  by  the  sheer  obstinacy  of 
his  opposition,  brought  the  emperor  to  perfect 
desperation.  After  a  prolonged  interview, 
Napoleon  suddenly  left  the  chamber  of  audi¬ 
ence  in  a  rage,  and  ordered  the  legate  to  re¬ 
main  till  he  came  back.  He  shut  the  door  as 
he  went  out,  and  not  returning  again  till  the 
evening,  thought  that  weariness  and  hunger 
would  by  this  time  have  made  the  legate  more 
conciliatory  ;  but  when,  after  a  short  apology, 
the  interview  was  resumed,  the  churchman, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  apology,  re¬ 
commenced  the  conversation  at  the  very  point 
where  it  had  been  interrupted,  and  continued 
to  talk  coolly  as  if  no  break  had  taken  place. 
Something  after  the  same  manner,  though  un¬ 
der  infinitely  more  sublime  circumstances,  did 
Scharnhorst  » behave.  VVhatever,  after  ripe 
deliberation,  he  had  resolved  against  Napole¬ 
on,  this  he  never  gave  up ;  the  calm  obstinacy 
of  his  character  commanded  the  whole  strug- 


of  w'hat  Scharnhorst  did  for  Germany.  His 
activity  was  greatest  in  secret ;  not,  however, 
that  there  was  any  aspect  of  timidity  about  it, 
it  was  on  the  contrary  strong,  silent,  and  un¬ 
conquerable.  But  it  was  only  the  great  gene¬ 
rals  and  soldiers  of  the  highest  cast  who  knew 
perfectly  what  he  was,  and  looked  to  him  con¬ 
stantly  as  to  the  living,  unvarying,  central 
point  of  the  struggle.  And  thus  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Prussia,  in  the  mightiest  stales 
of  Europe  abroad,  as  well  as  among  the  trai¬ 
torous  friends  of  the  enemy  at  home,  his  influ¬ 
ence  where  it  was  not  seen  was  felt,  and  known 
secretly  where  it  was  not  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

Scharnhorst,  it  is  well  known,  fell  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  great  struggle 
which  he  had  been  so  long  silently  preparing, 
in  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  or  Gross-Gcitschen 
as  the  Germans  call  it.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  circumstance,  British  gossip  might 
have  been  as  familiar  with  him  as  it  is  with 
the  stout  old  hero  of  the  Katzbach,  and  hi.s 
moustaches.  There  is  another  name  still 
to  complete  the  triumvirate;  a  name  that 
England  knows  less  than  it  ought,  but 
whom  Prussia  can  never  cease  to  look  up  to 
wi  h  even  greater  gratitude  than  to  Blu- 
cher.  It  is  the  Baron  von  Stein,  the  eman¬ 
cipator  of  the  Brandenburg  boors,  the  pro- 
mul orator  of  an  Agrarian  law  more  bold  than 


gle,  even  when  he  seemed  to  yield  ;  the  victo- 1 
rious  adversaries  felt  this,  and  feared  their  en-  ■ 
emy  most  when  he  seemed  vanquished.  ! 

“  In  this  constancy,  indeed,  of  a  great  na- 1 
tional  feeling,  the  future  destiny  of  Prussia,  | 
when  overwhelmed  by  the  greatest  weight  of; 
external  evils,  seemed  to  rest  secure  and  wait 
for  the  expected  moment  of  a  triumphant  de¬ 
velopment;  this  was  the  last  moral  fortress 
that  never  yielded,  of  which  the  governor  I 
knew  the  perilous  condition,  and  saw  with  ever  j 
open  eye  the  approaching  dangers ;  but  he ! 
saw,  also,  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  the 
unconquerable  fidelity  of  those  whom  he  set 
into  activity,  whose  whole  being  he  controlled 
and  guided,  whom  his  presence  continually  in¬ 
spired,  not  with  a  consuming  fire  of  passion, 
but  with  the  calm,  penetrating,  and  cherishing 
light  of  life.  In  this  way  the  war  against 
France  had  continued  even  under  the  aspect 
of  the  most  complete  subjection.  The  people 
armed  themselves  in  all  quarters,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  Scharnhorst,  who  re-  j 


any  that  the  Gracchi  ever  conceived,  the 
most  radical  reformer  and  bl(H>dless  revo¬ 
lutionist  that  modern  history  has  to  name. 
The  following  extract  exhibits,  most  char¬ 
acteristically,  the  remarkable  German,  who 
did  more  for  fatherland  than  any  of  her 
most  devoted  patriots,  and  yet  was  never 
weary  of  flinging  rudely  in  her  face,  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  that  faculty,  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  which,  she  stands  proudly  pre¬ 
eminent  above  all  other  nations — the  facul¬ 
ty  of  speculation.  Stein  was  an  English¬ 
man  in  mental  character  more  than  a  Ger¬ 
man  ;  and  thus  far,  certainly,  he  was  right; 
the  moment  called  aloud  not  for  a  thought 
but  for  a  blow,  not  for  a  Schelling  and  a 
Gbrres,  so  much  as  for  a  BlOcher  and  a 
Stein. 

“Those  who  knew  Stein,  knew  also  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  him  was  with  a  decided 
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front,  otherwise  one  was  sure  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ed.  He  attacked  me,  too,  on  one  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  themes;  but  I  was  happily  prepared  to 
meet  him,  and  the  more  stoutly  I  ^ave  him 
battle  to-day,  the  more  did  he  seem  inclined  lo 
renew  the  combat  to-morrow.  He,  the  micrhty 
man  of  the  direct  deed  (Sler  mftchtige  Mann  de’r 
unmittelbaren  That’),  who  pierced  throujihthe 
moment  there,  as  it  lay  before  him,  and  com¬ 
manded  it,  was,  or  at  least  was  wont  to  express 
himself  as,  the  enemy  of  all  speculation,  and  I 
attacked  me  with  the  most  pitiless  energy,  as 
the  representative  of  German  metaphysics.  I 
accepted  the  challenge.  I  was  several  times 
invited  to  dine  with  him  at  Dresden:  I  and 
Maurice  Arndt  were  the  only  guests.  ‘Your 
constructions  a  print i'  said  he,  ‘are  mere 
words,  a  pitiful  school  jargon,  and  made  for  no 
purpose  so  much  as  to  criuple  every  deed  that 
is  worth  the  doing.’  ‘Your  excellence,’  re¬ 
plied  I,  ‘  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  though 
1  were  given  to  construct  syctems  a  priori 
(which  qualification,  however,  I  deny).  I,  at 
least,  construct  them  in  a  practical  direction ; 
how  otherwise  would  I  be  standing  here  now 
in  this  uniform  before  you  ?  But  the  endeavor 
to  bring  one’s  whole  experience,  both  of  in¬ 
ward  emotions  and  outward  facts,  under  the 
category  of  what  may  properly  be  called  ^ 
knnirleds'e  ;  the  striving  to  give  an  intellectual  • 
unity  to  the  complex  phenomena  of  which  the 
thing  called  our  life  is  made  up;  tins  is  not  an 
arbitrary  product  of  one  mind  or  the  other,  but 
it  is  a  national  and  truly  German  tendency ; 
and  iV  my  friend  Schelling,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  commands  the  public  mind  in  Gern)any, 
he  does  so  only  because  he  commands  the  do¬ 
main  <f  speculation.’  ‘Yes,  I  know  well 
enough,’  said  Stein,  ‘I  know  our  German 
youth  is  incurably  infected  with  this  fever  of 
empty  specul.ation ;  the  German  has  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  instinct  that  leads  him  to  grope  in  ab¬ 
stract  corners ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
never  understands  the  present  moment,  and 
has,  accordingly,  always  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  cunning  aggressor  from  without  ’  ‘’Tis 
quite  true,’  retorted  I,  ‘that  our  students  are 
given  to  speculation ;  but  all  the  young  men 
have  not  followed  me  to  the  war  ;  and  I  shouhi 
wish  you  to  inquire,  whether  the  greatest 
speculators  are  those  who  have  staid  at  home, 
or  tho^e  who  are  here  wiilt  me.  I  guess  all 
the  ‘  incurably  infected’  have  come  with  me. 
Or  what  public  men  have  come  more  boldly 
forward  on  the  present  occasion,  than  that 
Castor  and  Pollux  of  our  philosophical  world, 
the  twin  arch-specul.itors,  Fichte  anil  Schleier- 
macher  ?  Your  excellency  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  it,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  tendency  to 
useless  abstract  speculation  may  assist  even 
where  an  outward  war  is  carried  on  against 
it;  and  yourself,  at  this  present  moment  might 
certainly  be  judged  a  mo.st  unpractical  person 
to  overlook  in  your  estimate  of  the  moral  mate¬ 
rials  before  you  in  Germany,  a  thing,  which, 
whether  yon  approve  it  or  not,  is  and  must  he 
an  esientiai  element  of  the  national  mind.’ 


This  was  plain  enough,  and  the  baron  looked 
a  little  angry  at  first,  but  speedily  recovering 
his  composure,  replied  with  a  smile.  ‘  After  all, 
the  fault  is  with  myself,  a  practical  man,  and 
speculating  by  the  ell  here  with  a  mere  specu¬ 
lator  about  speculation.’  ” 

In  this  direct-hitting,  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  Prussian  baron  we  seem  to  recognise 
the  type  of  a  new  phasis  of  the  German 
mind,  whose  first  appearance  dates  from 
j  this  very  era  of  the  Liberation  war.  Be- 
I  fore  that  era,  whether  in  the  artistical  vo¬ 
luptuousness  of  Goethe,  the  vast  intellec¬ 
tual  mensuration  of  Kant,  or  the  wild  and 
brilliant  careerings  of  Richter,  we  find 
every  thing  in  German  literature,  only  not 
what  is  directly  practical  and  political.  The 
year  1813,  however,  with  its  terrible  sever¬ 
ity  of  battle,  and  glorious  but  dearly  earned 
j  laurels,  gave  a  definite,  practical,  and  poli¬ 
tical  direction  to  the  lawless  bickerings  and 
random  undulations  of  the  German  soul  ; 
the  cosmopolite  became  a  patriot,  the  artist 
a  historian,  and  the  philosopher  a  politician. 
This  change  in  the  national  cast  of  thought 
brought  along  with  it  naturally  a  change  in 
the  style  and  expression  of  the  national 
literature ;  the  formal  and  academic,  the 
involved,  unwieldy,  and  perplexed,  yielded 
to  the  clear,  the  direct,  the  vigorous,  and 
the  flexible,  in  language.  The  Breslau 
‘  Naturphilosoph,’  when  he  doffed  the  gown 
and  donned  the  cloak,  indicated  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  himself  a  change  from  the  specu¬ 
lative  to  the  practical,  which  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  destined  to  make ;  and  if  the  new 
character  be  as  yet  only  partially  adopted, 
and  imperfectly  sustained  by  the  general 
mass,  this  is  but  natural,  and  was  prefigured 
also  in  the  first  martial  experiments  of  the 
professor.  ‘  Aller  Anfang  ist  schwer,'  says 
the  proverb ;  ‘  a  new  trade  is  always  diffi¬ 
cult.”  Of  this,  the  following  account  of 
Steffens’  doings  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  af¬ 
fords  characteristic  evidence. 

“On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  May  I  eat, 
anxious,  and  full  of  expectation,  alone  in  a 
hut;  although  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  issue 
of  the  approaching  contest,  I  was  by  no  means 
in  good  spirits,  and  must,  alas!  confess  that 
what  disquieted  me  vras  something  purely  per¬ 
sonal.  I  had  been  violently  taken  out  of  my 
lormer  narrow  sphere,  and  transplanted,  as  it 
seemed,  into  a  wider  one  ;  but  my  present  posi¬ 
tion,  unlbrtunatelv.  was  one  of  which  I  was  ut¬ 
terly  ignorant.  Yes,  to  that  moment  1  had 
during  my  whole  life  been  absolute  master  of 
my  own  occupation,  now  I  had  to  submit  to  the 
thought  of  another  as  an  instrument  to  carry 
it  into  execution ;  but  in  the  first  place,  1  knew 
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not  what  that  thought  was,  nor  what  peculiar 
sphere  of  activity  it  would  shape  out  for  me ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  even  when  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  I  knew  not  whether  I  might  not  prove 
more  a  hindrance  ihan  a  help  in  a  situation  so 
strange  to  me.  To  act  cheerfully  ns  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  others,  the  individual 
must,  at  least,  know  his  relation  to  the  whole 
of  which  he  is  a  part ;  but  1  felt  myself  sud¬ 
denly,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  critical  for  the 
cause  I  had  espoused,  transported  into  the 
midst  of  a  bustling  activity  of  which  1  knew 
neither  the  scope  nor  the  detail ;  every  body 
was  busy  around  me.  I  alone  had  nothing  to 
do  :  no  one  8|)oke  to  me,  foi  to  me  no  one  had 
any  thing  to  say.  There  is  something  terribly 
humiliating  in  such  a  situation ;  the  accumu¬ 
lated  patriotic  longings  of  years  had  now 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  climax,  and  never- 
tlieless  seemed  destined,  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  perfect  deed,  to  end  in  powerlessness.  1 
paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  little  room, 
when  a  horse  at  full  gallop  stopped  before  my 
quarters.  Its  rider  hastily  entered,  and  de¬ 
livered  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  Scharn- 
horst ;  I  expected  an  order.  Has  he  at  length, 
thought  I,  succeeded  in  getting  me  some  defi¬ 
nite  employment  for  this  important  day  ?  Be¬ 
tween  hope  and  fear  1  unsealed  the  letter. 

‘  “  Lieber  Steffens,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  sorry 
that  I  must  ask  back  from  you  the  horse  which  ' 
1  lent  you ;  and  1  lamcttt  much  that  you  will 
thereby  be  put  out  of  condition  for  taking  any 
0  share  in  the  impending  battle.  It  is  the  horse 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  ride  on  critical  oc¬ 
casions;  you  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
wait,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  the  expected 
good  issue  of  the  battle.’  1  delivered  him  the 
horse,  and  my  situation  was  now  more  com¬ 
fortless  than  ever.  One  thing  was  plain,  1 
must  appear  upon  the  field  of  battle,  other¬ 
wise  I  would  have  been  perfectly  alfronted, 
and  have  felt  myself  incapable  of  showing  my 
face  with  any  honor  in  the  future  course  of 
the  war.  1  hear  the  name  of  the  village  in 
which  the  Jager  battalion  of  the  guard  was 
quartered ;  there  was  a  full  mile  between  me 
and  it ;  1  lost  no  small  time  before  I  could  find 
a  guide,  and  when  1  arrived  daylight  was  fast 
approaching.  The  commander  of  the  battal¬ 
ion  was  asleep,  but  I  caused  him  to  be  roused, 
and  adjured  him  to  put  me  in  a  condition  to 
get  a  horse.  He  complied,  and  I  was  led  to  a 
boor,  who,  however,  at  first  stoutly  opjiosed 
the  requisition.  At  length  however  he  yield¬ 
ed,  and  produced  the  animal !  It  was  a  sorry 
bay,  an  oM,  lean,  broken-down  cart-horse  ; 
the  haunch  bones  stood  out  like  two  steep 
rocky  walls — the  ribs  could  be  counted.  I 
swung  myself  into  a  miserable  saddle  that 
the  boor  drew  out  of  a  lumber-room,  and  be¬ 
strode  the  deep-hollowed  backbone  of  the 
brute;  it  required  great  exertion  to  set  the 
etifif  legs  into  motion ;  hard  and  stubborn,  it  had 
long  lost  all  feeling  for  bit  and  bridle.  Never 
did  Prussian  knight  appear  more  laughably 
and  strangely  mounted.  The  valise,  which 


had  hitherto  been  carried  by  the  guide,  was 
now  strapped  on  behind  me ;  but  I  had  much 
ado  before  I  could  stimulate  the  unwieldy  beast 
into  a  trot.  In  the  meantime  I  was  utterly 
ignorant  in  what  direction  the  fiehl  of  battle 
lay.  The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  I  discover¬ 
ed  some  troops  in  the  distance ;  in  my  igno¬ 
rance  1  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  the 
enemy’s  men  or  our  own ;  but  I  rode  up  to 
them,  and  reached  a  wide  field,  sloping  grad¬ 
ually  upwards.  Here  1  discovered  Prussian 
infantry  forming  a  long  front.  How  it  happen¬ 
ed  1  cannot  say  ;  but  before  I  knew,  my  liorso 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  line,  and  directly 
in  the  way  of  the  advancing  troops.  A  noble- 
looking  orncer,  who  could  not  but  be  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  so  strange  a  cavalier,  came 
with  an  angry  look  towards  me,  and  cried  out, 

‘  Was  Teufel  haben  Sle  hler  zu  thun  ?’  ( Wimt 
the  devil  business  have  you  here?)  In  Alten- 
burg  General  York  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me — and  full  cd' terror,  I  now  recognized  him  ; 

I  was  unable  to  answer  a  won! ;  but  I  have  a 
dim  recollection  of  cmleavoring,  for  some 
minutes  in  extreme  desperation,  to  nmke  the 
stubborn  brute  move  from  the  spot  How  I 
at  length  got  out  of  the  way  I  don’t  know. 
When  on  a  future  occasion  I  made  the  |>er8on- 
al  acquaintance  of  this  great  genenil,  I  in¬ 
formed  hint  under  what  circumstances  1  had 
first  encountered  him  and  he  w’as  vastly  de¬ 
lighted.  After  much  riding  about  and  inter¬ 
rogating,  I  found  Scharnhorst.  ‘Keep  close 
by  me,’  said  he ;  and  Lieutenant  Greulich, 
one  of  his  a<ljutnt)ts,  had  the  goodness  to 
give  me  the  horse  of  one  of  his  baggage-wag¬ 
ons.  It  was  now  about  miti -day  ;  the  battle 
commenced,  but  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  ihe 
position  of  our  own  or  our  enemy’s  troops. 
'I’he  roar  of  the  canon  was  heard  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  enemy,  posted  probably  behinti 
tlie  village  of  Gross- Gdrschen,  I  could  nowhere 
discover. 

“  1  rode  beside  Gncisenau.  among  the  ofii- 
cers  who  formed  the  escort  of  Marshal  Blucher. 
The  enemy  stood  in  front  of  the  village ;  a 
cavalry  attack  on  our  side  took  place,  and  I 
was  ail  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
balls.  Prince  Henry’.-*  horse  was  shot  beneath 
him.  The  attack  w’as  repul.->ed.  How  I  at 
first  came  into  the  attack — how  I  again  got  out 
of  it,  I  nevei  knew.  Only  one  thing  I  remem¬ 
ber — the  impression  which  the  grape  shot  of 
the  enemy  made  on  me.  I  felt  ns  if  the  balls 
were  coming  from  all  directions  towards  me  in 
thick  ma.^ses — as  if  no  one  could  jmsslbly  es¬ 
cape — as  if  1  were  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
shower  of  rain,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  was 
not  wet.  At  the  same  time,  1  cannot  say  that 
I  was  In  the  least  affected  by  fear;  the  whole 
affair  seemed  to  me  rather  strange  and  curiotus 
than  terrible.  Gncisenau  was  quite  in  his  ele. 
ment;  almost  merry.  After  the  attack  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  a  commission  to  General 
Wittgenstein  ;  what  it  was  1  don’t  exactly  re¬ 
member:  but  now  began  the  dark  side  of  that 
day  for  me.  I  rode  on ;  I  looked  round  about 
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me;  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  enemy  was 
"oinsr  on  in  all  qu.arters.  1  did  not  know  where 
I  might  find  Wittgenstein.  Every  thing  about 
me  appeared  in  confusion,  and  covered  as  with 
a  dark  veil.  1  felt  a  mysterious  quaking;  a 
strange  undulation  shook  my  inmost  frame, 
became  more  apparent;  it  was  evident  that  I 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  cannon  fever ; 
however,  I  found  Wittircnslein,  executed  my 
commission,  and  returned  to  Gneisenau.  Here 
I  found  every  thing  in  motion.  Every  man 
had  his  appointed  employment,  .and  knew  his 
relative  position,  only  I  was  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  occu()ation,  and  no  one  concerned  himself 
about  me;  thus  situated  the  feeling  of  my 
powerlessness  overcame  me,  and  1  was  con¬ 
scious  that  I  mu.st  api)ear  in  my  present  place 
as  a  supernumery  spectator.  1  heard  that 
Scharnhorst  had  been  carried  away  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Gneisenau  had  disap- 
peareil ;  the  others  were  strangers  to  me,  and 
(  quickly  found  myself  alone,  with  the  balls  of 
the  enemy  whistling  around  me.” 

One  is  most  tempted,  in  reading  this,  to 
agree  with  Gdrres,  who,  when  Steffens  met 
him  at  Coblentz,  after  the  battle  of  I.<eip- 
sig,  did  not  scruple  to  express  his  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  professor’s  military  recrea¬ 
tions  altogether ;  for,  ‘  der  Gelehrte,’  said 
he,  ‘  i.st  verpflichtet  sich  fur  sein  geistiges 
Werk  zu  erhalten.’  (It  is  the  duty  of  the 
man  of  letters  to  spend  and  be  spent  only 
ill  the  cause  of  letters.)  And  to  the  same 
purpose  Schelling  would  frequently  add  a 
postscript  to  his  letters  to  Steffens,  ‘  Wozu 
und  warum  solteii  wir  uns  in  die  Verir- 
rungen  der  VV’ell  hineiiistUrzen  ?  Ist  doch 
unser  Reich  nichtvon dieser  Welt.’  (Where¬ 
fore,  and  for  what  purpose,  should  we 
plunge  ourselves  into  the  perplexities  of 
this  world  ?  Our  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.)  But  the  benefit  which  an  academic 
man  like  Steffens  conferred  on  his  country, 
by  taking  part  in  the  military  movement  of 
the  times,  consisted  nut  so  much  in  the 
amount  of  his  individual  services  in  the 
field,  as  in  the  moral  influence  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  and  example.  The  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  volunteers  was,  to  the 
professional  soldier,  a  continual  living  re¬ 
membrancer,  that  in  this  war  not  a  com¬ 
mon  point  of  international  policy,  or  the 
mere  military  point  of  honor,  but  the 
dearest  interest,  the  very  existence  of  fa¬ 
therland,  was  at  stake ;  and  when  we 
bear  in  mind  how  gallantly  the  raw  militia¬ 
men  at  Dennewitz  carried  the  day  over  the 
experienced  French  soldiery,  we  shall,  per¬ 
haps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  even  the  most 
unmilitary  Professor  Steffens,  on  his  scrag¬ 
gy  Rosinante,  stumbling  on  before  the  front 
line  of  General  York’s  advancing  columns, 
was  not  there  altogether  without  a  purpose. 


The  Prince  of  the  Jjsturias,  Eldest  Son  of  Don 
CarloSy  and  the  proposed  Husband  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  4*®.  By  F.  F.  Ivers,  of  the 

Middle  Temple.  Pp.  !iH.  llatehurd  and  Son. 
This  pamplilet,  setting  forth  the  desirableness 
of  a  union  between  the  young  tiueen  of  Spain,  at 
present  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  contains  many  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  the  latter,  of  considerable  interest, 
and  not  generally  known  in  England.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  considered  as  a  manifesto  of  all  that  can 
be  said  on  the  part  of  the  prince  for  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  this  marriage.  Viewing  anarchy  and  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Spain  as  most  dangerous  to  neighboring 
and  restless  France  espccinlTy,and  to  allthe  nations 
of  Europe  eventually,  Mr.  Ivers  describes  the 
Carlos  party  as  still  numerous  and  strong,  whilst 
the  Liberals  arc  split  into  a  thousand  factions; 
and  contends  for  a  compromise,  by  uniting  all 
the  moderate  people  of  the  country,  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  constitutional  government  under  this  royal 
pair.  The  Prince,  it  is  stated,  was  educated  by 
the  Rev.  llardinge  Ivers,  a  brother  of  the  author, 
fully  competent  to  the  important  task  of  forming 
a  future  king  ;  and  his  portraiture  is  thus  given  : 

“  Providence  seems  to  have  formed  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturias  for  the  high  station  to  which  he 
would  be  called,  were  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
to  consult  the  true  interests  of  Spain,  and  whicJi, 
in  spite  of  their  neglect,  and  in  spite  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  his  family,  he 
IS  yet  pretty  sure  to  occupy,  some  day  or  other, 
sooner  or  later.  Many  things  have  contributed 
to  mature  his  mind,  which  is  naturally  sagacious 
and  sedate.  Adversity  led  the  son  of  Don  Carlos, 
when  young,  into  countries  very  different  from 
his  own  ;  and  of  those  who  know  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  not  one  will  say  that  its  lessons  have 
been  lust  upon  him.  Matter-of-fact  and  business¬ 
like,  he  has  applied  himself  to  those  sciences 
which  are  not  oAen  the  study  of  princes,  and 
which  yet,  in  these  days  of  commercial  power,  are 
so  essential  to  the  man  destined  to  take  a  lead  in 
public  affairs.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias  saw 
the  fallen  state  of  his  own  country,  and  he  ob¬ 
served  the  flourishing  and  progre-ssing  state  of  the 
countries  around  her;  and  he  resolved  to  master 
the  problem  of  the  causes  of  the  tliflerence.  Sta¬ 
tistical  and  commercial  science,  politics,  and  his¬ 
tory,  have  always  been  his  favorite  study  ;  and 
the  writer  of  these  pages  was  struck,  sumo  years 
ago,  when  the  prince  was  very  young,  with  his 
questions  on  commercial  and  financial  facts  re¬ 
specting  Fmgland,  and  his  evident  familiarity 
with  such  subjects :  displaying  in  his  youthful 
eagerness  a  more  noble  ambition  than  that  which 
prompted  Alexander  in  his  warlike  inquiries 
the  Persian  ambassadors. — Lit.  (tax. 


BoKi-CAvr.  —  The  Westmoreland  Gazette 
gives  an  account  of  a  bone-cave  recently  explored 
on  an  eminence  locking  upon  Morecombe  Bay. 
The  details  as  yet  possess  little  scientific  particu¬ 
larity  ;  but  a  number  of  bones  have  been  found, 
said  to  belong  to  the  hyena,  wolf,  and  other  ex¬ 
tinct  animals,  and  forwarded  to  a  distinguished 
zoologist  for  examination.  The  length  of  the 
cavern  is  estimated  at  about  60  feet,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  geological  riff  la 
an  age  long  past. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  RADICAL.  Mr.  Bamford.  On  all  the  questions  con- 
^  ^  „  nected  with  the  years  1816-1820,  which 

From  the  Quarterly  Review.  ,  ^  ^  «  ii  i  .  .1  •  t  11 

he  treats  ot,  or  alludes  to,  this  Journal  long 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical.  By  ago  expressed  opinions  from  which  we  have 
Samuel  Bamford.  Tliird  Edition.  Pi  int-i  never  seen  the  least  reason  to  depart.  We 
ed  for  the  Author.  2  vols.  12mo.  Hey-  have  the  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  hold  that 
wood.  184*3.  the  maintenance  of  the  agriculture  of  this 

Mr.  Samuel  Bamford— bred,  it  seems,  country  is  the  very  first  duty  of  the  govern- 
among  the  Methodists,  and  for  a  short  time  i  ment  and  the  legislature ;  and  among  all 
in  very  early  life  a  sailor — was  one  of  those  [  the  dangers  which  we  foresaw  from  ‘  Parlia- 
Lancashire  weavers  whom  the  eloquence  of  mentary  Reform,’  not  one  appeared  to  us  at 
Cobbett  and  the  impudence  of  Huntseduc-  the  time,  or  appears  now,  more  serious  than 
ed  into  premature  Radicalism  shortly  after  the  increase  of  strength  which  such  a 
the  close  of  our  protracted  warfare  against  change  in  the  constitution  must  give  to  the 
revolutionary  France.  He  was  twenty-nine  domestic  enemies  of  our  primary  domestic 
years  of  age  when  his  name  began  to  attract  industry — that  which  is  the  basis  and  safe- 
notice  among  the  patriotic  clubs  of  his  dis-  guard  of  all  the  rest.  On  the  last  of  these 
trict ;  but  had  he  been  only  nineteen  we  great  questions  Mr.  Bamford  thought,  and 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  gross  thinks,  diametrically  otherwise.  As  to 
misstatement  with  which  he  opens  his  Nar-  Parliamentary  Reform,  his  opinions  seem 
rative.  He  alleges  that  all  was  quiet  among  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change 
the  northern  operatives  until  the  Corn  Laws  since  1820.  He  is  still,  indeed,  a  Reform- 
were  altered  in  1815.  Is  it  possible  that  er,  and  would  fain  be  a  sweeping  one  ;  but 
he  can  have  forgotten  the  whole  series  of'  the  lessons  of  experience  have  not  been  en- 
tumults  and  trials — and  alas !  executions —  tirely  thrown  away  upon  a  man  of  great 
that  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts  natural  shrewdness,  and  many  upright 
between  1810  and  1815?  He  is^a  poet —  and  amiable  feelings.  Whatever  Mr.  Bam- 
has  he  forgotten  what  w'as  the  subject  of  ford’s  theoretical  notions  of  political  per- 
Lord  Byron’s  maiden  speech  in  the  House  feclion  may  be,  he  has  had  motives  and 
of  Peers  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the  memorable  means  for  watching  sedulously  the  doings 
‘  Rejected  Addresses’  of  that  same  year —  of  his  own  time,  and  arrived  at  the  convic- 
*  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve’ —  ^ion  that  no  real  good  can  ever  be  achieved 

through  such  men  and  such  arts  as  he  has 

i  seen  prominently  connected,  in  every  suc- 
And  filled  the  butchers  shops  with  large  blue  ^  i-.i  .  ^ 

flies?’  &c.  cessive  stage,  hitherto,  with  the  political 

disturbances  of  England.  We  shall  quote 

But  if  Mr.  Bamford  had  used  a  very  little  by  and  by  some  striking  passages  on  this 

reflection,  he  must  have  perceived  the  in-  head  :  but  our  principal  object  is  to  make 

consistency  between  his  own  statement  of  our  readers- acquainted  with  his  personal 

the  cause  of  the  turmoil,  and  his  own  enu-  history  in  its  stormiest  season,  and  espe- 

meration  of  its  leaders.  Were  Hunt  and  cially  with  some  of  his  very  clever  sketches 

Cobbett  first  heard  of  at  the  time  of  the  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Regency  period, 

Liverpool  Corn  Bill  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  and  of  the  moiles  of  life  in  the  districts 

to  all  the  world  that  these  persons  had  been  which  they  agitated  and  perverted,  to  the 

indefatigable  in  the  excitement  of  political  ruin  of  many  well-meaning  people,  and  to 

disaffection  for  many  years  before  the  down-  the  ultimate  benefit,  not  even  of  themselves 

fall  of  Bonaparte  ? — that  they  had  acquir-  — not  even  of  one  among  them. 

ed,  long  before  there  was  any  thought  of  a  Mr.  Bamford,  writing  apparently  from 

new  Corn  Bill,  that  influence  over  multi-  scanty  notes,  after  the  lapse  of  two-and- 

tudes  of  their  fellow-citizens  which  hap-  twenty  years,  is  not  very  bountiful  of  dates  : 

pened  to  pull  Bamford  into  its  vortex  when  but  we  gather  that,  having  earned  some  dis- 

the  Corn  Bill  was  the  favorite  cry,  but  tinction  in  his  own  town  of  Middleton,  near 

which  would  have  been  the  same,  except  as  Manchester,  as  a  writer  of  anti-bread-tax 

to  some  of  its  pretences  and  symbols,  al-  songs  and  a  speaker  at  a  branch  ‘  Hampden 

though  the  war  had  proceeded,  and  the  club,’  held  in  a  Methodist  meeting-house, 

Corn  Laws  remained  as  they  were  in  the  he  was  one  of  the  Lancashire  delegates 

days  of  Tilsit  ?  sent  to  London  about  the  opening  of  the 

But  we  are  not  about  to  enter  on  a  con-  Session  1815-16,  to  watch  over  the  fate  of 

troversy,  either  historical  or  political,  with  a  petition  for  radical  reform  and  universal 
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suffrage  about  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

At  an  evening  assemblage  in  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  Mr.  Bamford  first  saw  some  of 
the  metropolitan  lights  —  especially  Mr. 
Cobbett,  to  whose  ‘  Register’  he  had  owed 
his  earliest  enthusiasm  for  reform — and 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Orator,  whom  at  this  time 
he  revered,  and  whom  in  the  sequel  he  un¬ 
derstood. 

‘  This  was  an  event  in  my  life.  Of  Mr. 
Hunt  I  had  imbibed  a  high  opinion  ;  and  his 
first  appearance  did  not  diminish  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  his  manner 
and  attire ;  six  feet  and  better  in  height,  and 
extremly  well  formed.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
blue  lapelled  coat,  light  waistcoat  and  kerseys, 
and  topped  boots  ;  his  leg  and  foot  were  about 
the  firmest  and  neatest  1  ever  saw.  He  wore 
his  own  hair ;  it  was  in  moderate  quantity,  and 
a  little  gray.  His  features  were  regular,  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  youthful  blandness  about 
them,  which,  in  amicable  discussion,  gave  his 
face  a  most  agreeable  expression.  His  lips 
were  delicately  thin,  and  receding ;  but  there  j 
was  a  dumb  utterance  about  them  which  in  all 
the  portraits  I  have  seen  of  him  was  never ! 
truly  copied.  His  eyes  were  blue  or  light  gray 
— not  very  clear,  nor  quick,  but  rather  heavy ; 
except,  as  I  afterwards  had  opportunities  tor 
observing,  when  he  was  excited  in  speaking ; ; 
at  which  u'mes  they  seemed  to  distend  and  1 

fjrotrude  ;  and  if  he  worked  himself  furious,  as  j 
le  sometimes  would,  they  became  blood- 
streaked,  and  almost  started  from  their  sockets. 
Then  it  was  that  the  expression  of  his  lips  was 
to  be  observed — the  kind  smile  was  exchanged 
for  the  curl  of  scorn,  or  the  curse  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  His  voice  was  bellowing ;  his  face  swol- ! 
len  and  flushed  ;  his  griped  hand  heat  as  if  it ! 
were  to  pulverize ;  and  his  whole  manner  gave  j 
token  of  a  painful  energy,  struggling  for  utter-  j 
ance.  j 

‘  Thomas  Cleary,  the  secretary  to  the  Hamp-  \ 
den  Club,  was  also  in  the  room  ;  he  was  per- ! 
haps  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  I 
about  middle  stature,  slightly  formed,  and  had  i 
warmth  and  alacrity  in  his  manner,  which  crea¬ 
ted  at  once  respect  and  confidence.  He  was,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  is  yet,  if  he  be  living,  worthy  '■ 
of,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  who  know 
him.  Hunt  ferociously  traduced  his  character 
at  a  subsequent  election  for  Westminster,  but 
the  shame  recoiled  on  the  calumniator. 

‘Cobbett  I  had  not  seen  before.  Had  1  met 
him  .any  where  save  in  that  room  and  on  that 
occasion,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  farming  his  own  broad  estate.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  that  kind  of  self-possession  and 
ease  about  him,  together  with  a  certain  banter¬ 
ing  jollity,  which  are  so  natural  to  fast-handed 
and  well-housed  lords  of  the  soil.  He  was,  I 
should  suppose,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  height ; 
portly,  with  a  fresh,  clear,  and  round  cheek, 
and  a  small  gray  eye,  twinkling  with  good  hu¬ 


mored  archness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
coat,  yel low swansdown  waistcoat,  drab  kersey 
small-clothes,  and  top-boots.  His  hair  was 
gray,  and  his  cravat  and  linen  were  fine,  and 
very  white.  In  short,  he  was  the  perfect  repre- 
j  sentation  of  what  he  always  wished  to  be  :  an 
English  gentleman-farmer.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  18. 

We  never  studied  Mr.  Hunt’s  ‘  gentleman¬ 
ly  manner  and  attire’  so  attenti’^ely  as  Mr. 
Bamford  seems  to  have  done.  We  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  had  one  of  the  most  melodious, 
j  as  well  as  most  powerful,  voices  we  ever 
j  heard,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
when  he  entered  it,  listened  with  wonder 
and  merriment  to  the  then  unusual  vulgar¬ 
ity  of  his  tones  and  phrases.  He  looked  and 
spoke  like  a  butcher  of  the  prize  ring.  The 
picture  of  Cobbett  is  very  good. 

We  have  no  desire  to  dwell  on  some  dark 
passages  in  the  early  life  of  the  noble  and 
gallant  person  to  whom  we  are  next  intro¬ 
duced.  It  must  be  sufficiently  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  most  readers  that  some  few 
years  before  this  time  Lord  Cochrane  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  tried  an  d 
found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  on  which  un¬ 
happy  occasion  he  was  also  struck  off  the 
Navy  List,  and  degraded  from  the  Order  of 
the  Bath.  These  circumstances  naturally 
endeared  and  exalted  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Westminster  electors;  and  he  was  now 
again  in  Parliament,  foremost  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  ‘  friends  of  the  people,’  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Manchester 
and  Middleton  constitution-menders. 

‘  On  the  day  when  parliament  was  opened, 
a  number  of  the  delegates  met  Hunt  at  the 
Gk>lden  Cross,  Charing  Cross ;  and  from 
thence  went  with  him  in  procession  to  the  res¬ 
idence  of  Lord  Cochrane,  in  Palace  Yard.  .  . 
There  had  been  some  tumult  in  the  morning; 
the  Prince  Regent  had  beeen  insulted  on  his 
way  to  the  House,  and  this  part  of  the  town 
was  still  in  a  degree  of  excitement.  We  were 
crowded  around  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
multitude,  which  at  intervals  rent  the  air  with 
shouts.  Now  it  was  that  I  beheld  Hunt  in  his 
elemen  He  unrolle<l  the  petition,  which  was 
many  yards  in  lengthff  and  it  was  carried  on 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  perfectly  unharmed. 
He  seemed  to  know  almost  every  man  of 
them  :  and  his  confidence  in,  and  entire  mas¬ 
tery  over  them,  made  him  quite  at  ease.  A 
louder  huzza  than  common  was  music  to  him  ; 
and  when  the  questions  were  asked  eagerly, 

Who  is  he  ?”  “  What  are  they  about  ?”  and 
the  reply  was,  “  Hunt !  Hunt !  huzza  !”  his 
gratification  was  expressed  by  a  stern  smile. 
He  might  be  likened  to  the  genius  of  coraroo- 
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tion,  calling  forth  its  elements,  and  controlling 
them  at  will.  On  arriving  at  Palace  Yard, 
we  were  shown  into  a  room  below  stairs,  and 
whilst  Lord  Cochrane  and  Hunt  conversed 
above,  a  slight  and  elegant  young  lady,  dress¬ 
ed  in  white,  and  very  interesting,  served  us 
with  wine.  She  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed 
now  Lady  Dundonald.  At  length  his  Lord- 
ship  came  to  us.  He  was  a  tall  young  man ; 
cordial  and  unaffected  in  his  manner.  He 
stooj^d  a  little  an  1  had  somewhat  of  a  sailor’s 
gait  in  walking  ;  his  face  was  rather  oval ;  fair 
naturally,  but  now  tanned  and  sun-freckled : 
the  expression  calm  and  self-possessed.  He 
took  charge  of  our  petitions,  and  being  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  we  lifted  him  up  and  bore  him 
on  our  shoulders  across  Palace  Yard,  to  the 
door  of  Westminster  Hall ;  the  old  rafters  of 
which  rung  with  the  shouts  ol  the  vast  multi¬ 
tude  outside.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20.  • 

Before  the  debate  Mr.  Bam  ford  and  his 
colleagues  paid  a  visit  to  the  late  Sir  F. 
Burdeit,  who  even  thus  early  seems  to  have 
shown  some  symptoms  of  coldness  and  sus¬ 
picion. 

‘  A  number  of  us  went  one  morning  to  visit 
Sir  Francis  at  his  house  in  Park-place.  The 
outside  was  but  of  ordinary  appearance ;  and 
the  inside  was  not  much  belter,  so  far  as  we 
were  admitted.  To  me  it  seemed  like  a  cold, 
gloomy,  barely  furnished  house ;  which  I  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  supposing  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  style  of  all  great  mansions.  We  were 
shown  into  a  large  room,  the  only  remarkable 
thing  in  which  was  a  bust  of  John  Horne 
Tooke.  Sir  Francis  came  to  us  in  a  loose 
gray  vest  coat,  which  reached  far  towards  his 
ankles.  He  had  not  a  cravat  on  his  neck ;  his 
feet  were  in  slippers ;  and  a  pair  of  wide  cot¬ 
ton  stockings  hung  in  wrinkles  on  his  long 
spare  legs,  which  he  kept  alternately  throwing 
across  his  knees,  and  rubbing  down  with  his 
hands,  as  if  he  suffered,  or  recently  had,  some 
pain  in  those  limbs.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
man,  on  the  whole,  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  proud 
but  not  forbidding  carriage  of  the  head.  His 
manner  was  dignified  and  civilly  familiar ;  sub¬ 
mitting  to,  rather  than  seeking,  conversation 
with  men  of  our  class.  He,  however,  discu.^ss- 
ed  with  us  some  points  of  the  intended  Bdl  fur 
Reform,  candidly  and  freely ;  and  concluded 
with  promising  to  support  universal  suffrage, 
though  he  was  not  sanguine  of  much  co-oper- 
'ation  in  the  house.  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  we  left  Sir  Francis ;  approving  of  much 
that  we  found  in  him  ar^  about  him,  and  ex¬ 
cusing  much  of  what  we  could  not  approve. 
He  was  one  of  our  idols  and  we  were  loth  to 
give  him  up. 

‘Still  I  could  not  help  my  thoughts  from  re¬ 
verting  to  the  simple  and  homely  welcome  we 
received  at  Lord  Cochrane’s,  and  contrasting 
it  with  the  kind  of  dreary  stateliness  of  this 
great  mansion  and  its  rich  owner.  At  the  for¬ 
mer  place  we  had  a  brief  refection,  bestowed 
with  a  grace  which  captivated  our  respect; 


and  no  health  was  ever  drunk  with  more  sin¬ 
cere  good-will  than  was  Lord  Cochrane’s ;  the 
little  dark-haired  and  bright-eyed  lady  seemed 
to  know  it,  and  to  be  delighted  that  it  was  so. 
But  here  scarcely  a  servant  appeared ;  and 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  refreshment  was  seen.’ 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22, 

We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  fair  sketch  of 
Mr.  Bamford’s  impressions.  Sir  F’rancis 
was  the  representative  of  one  of  the  very 
highest  families  in  England — far  nobler 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  peerage — with  edu¬ 
cation,  accomplishments,  manners,  tastes, 
and  personal  habits  in  all  respects  suitable 
to  his  station,  and  with  natural  talents 
which  would  have  made  him  a  distinguished 
man  in  any  condition  of  life.  His  family 
had  been  Jacobites — certain  democratical 
theories,  which  Bolingbroke  started  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  baffled  self-seeking,  had 
left  their  traces — and  the  accident  of  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  so  captivating  a  com¬ 
panion  as  Horne  Tooke  was  likely  enough 
to  work  on  the  feelings  of  a  very  young 
gentleman,  thus  hereditarily  indisposed  to 
the  existing  Government.  He  took  up  the 
theory  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  du¬ 
ring  a  long  course  of  years  did  and  suffered 
more  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  People  than  any  other  contemporary, 
of  any  class  whatever ;  but  by  the  people  he 
understood  the  nation  :  and  accordingly, 
so  .soon  as  events  developed  the  truth  that 
the  so-called  cause  of  the  people  was  only 
the  cause  of  envy,  hypocrisy,  and  injustice, 
he  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  name 
and  his  courage,  and  dignihod  his  old  age  by 
earning  the  deepest  resentment  of  those 
who  would  fain  have  had  him  for  their  tool 
in  mischief,  and  their  accomplice  in  plun¬ 
der.  His  political  life  well  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  detail  ;  it  would  be  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  history. 

We  proceed  to  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons : — 

‘  I  well  recollect,  though  I  cannot  describe, 
all  the  conflictinir  emotions  which  arose  within 
me  as  I  approached  that  assembly,  with  the 
certainty  of  now  seeing  and  hearing  those 
whom  I  considered  to  be  the  authors  of  my 
country’s  wrongs.  Curiosity  certainly  held 
its  share  of  my  feelings ;  but  a  strong  dislike 
to  the  “  boroughmonger  crew  *’  and  their 
measures,  held  a  far  larger  share.  After  a 
tough  struggle  at  elbowing  and  pushing  along 
a  passage,  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  across 
a  room,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  gallery.from 
whence  I  looked  on  a  dimly-lighted  place  be¬ 
low.  At  the  head  of  the  room,  or  rather  den, 

,  for  such  it  appeared  to  me,  sat  a  person  in  a 
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^ull  loose  robe  of,  I  think,  scarlet  and  white.  |  ous  assembly  of  freemen  in  fhe  world  ?”  Per- 
Above  his  head  were  the  royal  arms  richly  ish  freedom,  then,  and  her  children  too.  O ! 
gilded  ;  at  his  feet  several  men  in  robes  and  |  for  ihe  stamp  of  stern  old  Oliver  on  this  floor ; 
wigs  were  writing  at  a  large  table,  on  which  |  and  the  clank  of  his  scabbard,  and  the  rush  of 
lamps  were  burning,  which  cast  a  softened  I  his  iron-armed  band,  and  his  voice  to  arise 
light  on  a  rich  ornament  like  a  ponderous  above  this  Habei  howl — Take  away  that 
sceptre  of  silver  and  gold,  or  what  appeared  bauble” — “Begone:  give  place  to  honester 
to  be  so.  Those  persons  I  knew  must  be  the  men.” 

Speaker  and  the  Clerks  of  the  House ;  and  ‘  Such  was  my  first  view  of  the  House  of 
that  rich  ornament  could  be  nothing  else  than  Commons ;  and  such  the  impressions  strongly 
the“n)ai*e” — that  same  thing,  or  one  in  its  forced  on  my  feelings  at  the  time.  The  speak- 
place,  to  which  Cromwell  pointed  and  said,  er  alluded  to  was  Henry  Brougham.  1  heard 
“Take  away  that  bauble;  for  shame — give  alfirst  very  little  of  what  he  said  ;  but  I  under¬ 
way  to  honester  men.”  On  each  side  of  this  stood  from  occasional  words,  and  the  remarks 
pit-looking  place,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  of  some  whom  I  took  for  reporters,  that  he 
centre  of  the  floor,  were  benches  one  above  was  violently  attacking  the  ministers  and  their 
another;  and  on  these  benches  sat  some  three  whole  home  policy.  That  he  was  so  doing, 
or  four  hundred  of  the  most  ordinary-looking  anight  have  been  inferred  from  the  great  excr- 
men  1  had  ever  beheld  at  one  view.  Some  tions  of  the  ministerial  party  to  render  him 
were  striking  exceptions;  several  young  fel-  inaudible,  and  to  subdue  his  spirit  by  a  be- 
lows  in  military  dresses  gave  relief  to  the  wildering  and  contemptuous  disapprobation, 
sombre  drapery  of  the  others.  Canning,  with  But  they  had  before  them  a  wrong  one  lor 
his  smooth,  bare,  and  capacious  forehead,  sat  being  silenced,  either  by  confusion  or  menace, 
there,  a  spirit  beaming  in  his  looks  like  that  Like  a  brave  stag,  he  held  them  at  bay,  and 
of  the  leopard  waiting  to  spring  upon  its  prey,  i  even  hurled  back  their  defiance  with  “retorted 
Castlereagh,  with  his  handsome  but  immove-  j  scorn.”  In  some  lime  his  words  became  more 
able  features — Burdett,  with  his  head  carried  1  audible ;  presently  there  was  comparative  si- 
back,  and  held  high  as  in  defiance — and  lence,  and  I  soon  understood  that  he  had  let 
Brougham,  with  his  Arab  soul  ready  to  rush  go  the  ministry,  and  now  unaccountably,  as  it 
forth  and  challenge  ivar  to  all  comers.  The  seemed  to  me,  had  made  a  dead  set  at  the 
question  was  to  me  solemnly  interesting.  Reformers.  Oh!  how  he  did  scowl  toward 
whilst  the  spectacle  wrought  strangely  on  my  us — contemn  and  disparage  our  best  actions, 
feelings.  Out  accusers  were  many  and  pow-  and  wound  our  dearest  feelings  !  Now  steal¬ 
erful,  with  words  at  will,  and  applauding  list-  ing  near  our  hearts  with  words  of  wonderful 
eners.  Our  friends  were  few  and  far  between ;  power,  flashing  with  bright  wit  and  happy 
with  no  applauders  save  their  good  con-  thought;  anon  like  a  reckless  wizard  chang- 
scicnce,  and  the  blessing  of  the  poor.  What  ing  pleasant  sunbeams  into  clouds,  “  rough 
a  scene  was  this  to  be  enacted  by  the  “  col-  with  black  winds  and  storms,”  and  vivid  with 
lective  wisdom  of  the  nation  !”  Some  of  the  the  cruellest  shafts.  Then  was  he  listened  to 
members  stood  leaning  against  pillars,  w'ith  as  if  not  a  pulse  moved — then  was  he  ap- 
iheir  hats  cocked  awry  ;  some  w'ere  whisper-  plauded  to  the  very  welkin.  And  he  stood  in 
ing  by  hall'  dozens ;  others  were  lolling  upon  llie  pride  of  his  power,  his  foes  before  him  sub- 
iheir  seats ;  some,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  were  dued  but  spared — his  friends,  derided,  and 
eye-glassing  across  the  house;  some  we^e  disclaimed — and  his  former  principles  sacri- 
stiflened  immoveably  by  starch,  or  pride,  or  ficed  to  “  low  ambition,”  and  the  vanity  of 
both ;  one  was  speaking,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  i  such  a  display  as  this. 

by  the  motion  of  his  arms,  which  he  shook  in  ‘  1  would  have  here  essayed  somewhat  with 
token  of  defiance,  when  his  voice  was  drowned  respect  to  Canning  and  the  character  and  ef- 
by  a  howl  as  wild  and  remorseless  as  that  fects  of  his  eloquence ;  but  little  appertaining 
from  a  kennel  of  hounds  at  feeding  lime,  to  him  remained  on  my  mind.  Every  feeling 
Now  he  points,  menacing,  to  the  ministerial  was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  that 
benches — now  he  appeals  to  some  members  man  whom  I  now  considered  to  be  the  most 
on  his  side — then  to  the  speaker;  all  in  vain,  perfidious  of  his  race.  I  turned  from  the  spec- 
At  times  he  is  heard  in  the  pauses  of  that  lade  with  disgust,  and  sought  my  lodgings  in 
wild  hubbub,  but  again  he  is  borne  down  by  a  kind  of  stupor  ;  almost  believing  that  1  had 
the  yell  which  awakes  on  all  sides  around  him.  escaped  from  a  monstrous  dream. 

Some  talked  aloud  ;  some  whinnied  fn  mock  ‘Such  was  my  first  view  of  Henry  Brough- 
laughter,  coming,  like  that  ol  the  damned,  am ;  and  such  the  impressions  I  imbibed,  and 
from  bitter  hearts.  Some  called  “order," or-  long  entertained,  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
der,”  some  “  question,  question ;”  some  beat  He  sinned  then,  and  has  often  done  so  since, 
time  with  the  heel  of  their  boots ;  some  snorted  against  the  best  interests  of  his  country  ;  bow  - 
into  their  napkins ;  and  one  old  gentleman  in  ing  to  his  own  image,  and  sacrificing  re  son 
the  side  gallery  actually  coughed  himself  from  and  principle  to  caprice  or  ofl'ended  self-love, 
a  mock  cough  into  a  real  one,  and  could  not  But  has  he  not  done  nuich  for  mercy,  and  for 
slop  until  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face.  the  enlightennient  of  his  kind  ?  See  the  Afri- 
‘  And  are  these,  thought  I,  the  beings  whose  can  dancing  above  his  chains!  Behold  the 
laws  we  must  obey  ?  This  the  “  most  illustri-  mild  but  irresistible  light  which  education 
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diffusing  over  the  land  !  These  are  indeed 
blessings  beyond  all  price — rays  of  unfading 
glory. — They  are  Lord  Brougham’s;  and  will 
illumine  his  tomb  when  his  errors  and  imper¬ 
fections  are  forgotten.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  25—29. 

Shortly  after  this  visit  to  London,  Mr. 
Bamford  was,  it  appears,  the  principal 
speaker  at  ‘  the  first  out-of-door  meeting 
that  was  held  at  Rochdale,’  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  besides  ‘  refreshments  at  the  Rose,’ 
he  was  paid  four  shillings  for  his  exertions  ; 
but  he  says  it  w'as  the  first  and  only  time 
that  he  ever  accepted  money  for  performing 
at  a  reform  meeting.  He  adds — 

‘  I  considered  it  a  mean  thing,  though  the 
practice  was  coming  much  into  use,  and  sever¬ 
al  of  my  friends  without  any  scruple  continued 
to  do  so  until  “  their  occupation’’  was  gone ! 
It  was  a  bad  practice,  however,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  set  of  orators  who  ntade  a  trade  of  speech¬ 
ifying  : — and  the  race  has  not  become  extinct. 
These  persons  began  to  seek  engagements  of 
the  kind ;  some  of  them  would  even  thrust 
themselves  upon  public  meetings,  and  then 
present  themselves  to  the  committees  for  re¬ 
muneration,  and  generally  received  it  He 
who  produced  tiie  greatest  excitement,  the 
loudest  cheering,  and  the  most  violent  clap¬ 
pings,  was  the  best  orator,  and  was  sure  to  be 
engaged  and  well  paid  ;  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  manifestations,  tlie  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  rhodomontade  would  too  often 
suffice.  Such  speakers  quickly  got  a  name  ; 
the  calls  on  them  were  frequent ;  and  they  left 
their  work  or  their  business,  for  a  more  profit¬ 
able  and  flattering  employment;  tramping 
from  place  to  place,  hawking  their  new  fan- 
gles,  and  guzzling,  fattening,  and  replenishing 
themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  and 
credulous  multitudes.  Steadiness  of  conduct, 
and  consistency  of  principle,  were  soon  placed, 
as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  us.  Our  unity  of 
action  was  relaxed  ;  new  speakers  sprung  ‘like 
mushrooms’  about  our  feet ;  plans  were 
broached,  quite  different  from  anv  that  had 
been  recognised  by  the  Hampden  Clubs  ;  and 
the  people,  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  friends 
from  enemies,  were  soon  prepared  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  informers,  wdio,  in  the  natural  career 
of  their  business,  became  also  promoters  of  se¬ 
cret  plots  and  criminal  measures  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  good  and  fatlierly  maxim  of 
the  worthy  old  Major  [Cartwright],  “  Hold 
fast  by  the  laws,”  was  by  many  lost  sight  of. 

‘  How  tar  the  moral  of  these  facts  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  present  day,  will  be  judged  by  an 
observant  public,  and  may  perhaps  not  be 
deemed  ill-timed  by  some  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  of  those  who  have  been  found  amongst 
the  persons  styled  Chartists.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  35, 
36. 

Mr.  Bamford  wisely  kept  away  from  a 
meeting  in  the  same  month  (March,  1816),  | 
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which,  in  its  day,  was  famous  as  ‘  the  Blan- 
keteer  meeting  some  5100  or  400  weavers 
attended,  each  with  a  blanket  strapped  on 
his  shoulders,  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand, 
resolved  to  march  upon  London,  there,  as 
one  of  them  expressed  it  to  our  author,  ‘  to 
tak  the  nation  on  hand,  and  sattle  o’  the 
debt.’  These  disciples  of  Cobbett’s  sponge- 
doctrine  were  dispersed  by  the  magistracy 
— about  150,  drawing  together  again,  made 
out  one  day’s  march — and  then  the  whole 
affair  fell  to  pieces — for  they  had  no  money, 
and  no  inn-keepers  w'ould  trust  them  fur 
bread  and  beer.  The  discomfiture  was 
fiercely  resented;  and  Bamford 'was,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  invited  to  partake  in  the 
scheme  of  retaliating  on  the  magistrates 
and  their  constables  by  ‘  making  a  Moscow 
of  Manchester.*  He  had  less  confidence  in 
the  ‘  sagacity  and  integrity’  of  the  ‘Manches¬ 
ter  Committee,’  in  consequence  of  the  blan¬ 
ket  failure — and  consulted  his  then  closest 
associate,  Joseph  Healey,  commonly  called 
Dr.  Healey — a  medical  practitioner  who 
makes  a  great  figure  in  subsequent  transac¬ 
tions.  Finally,  the  Doctor  and  Bamford 
told  the  messenger  that  this  was  a  serious 
business — they  could  not  think  of  engaging 
in  it  unless  they  saw  evidence  that  Major 
Cartwright  approved  :  but  that  their  secre¬ 
cy  might  be  depended  on.  They  awaited 
the  issue  in  awful  trepidation ;  and  in  the 
evening  preceding  what  they  understood  to 
be  the  destined  night  of  terror,  judged  it 
prudent  to  remove  to  a  village  somewhat 
farther  from  Manchester,  where  the  two 
friends  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  garret 
of  a  ‘  tried  female  reformer  — 

‘  We  retired  to  rest  nnd  lay  talking  this 
strange  matter  over  until  sleep  overtook  us. 
I  was  first  to  aw’ake,  and  seeing  a  brightness 
behind  the  curtain,  I  stepped  to  the  window, 
and  sure  enough,  beheld  in  the  southern  sky 
a  stream  of  light  which  I  thought  must  be  that 
of  a  distant  fire.  Jt  was  a  fine  crisped  morning, 
and  as  1  looked,  a  piece  of  a  moon  came  wan¬ 
dering  to  the  west  from  behind  some  masses 
of  cloud.  Kow  she  would  be  entirely  obscured  ; 
then,  streaks  ol  her  pale  beams  would  be  seen 
breaking  on  the  edges  of  the  vapors ;  then  a 
broader  gleam  would  come;  then  again  it 
would  be  pale  and  receding :  but  the  clouds 
were  so  connected  that  the  fair  traveller  had 
seldom  a  space  for  showing  her  unveiled  horn. 
I  saw  how  it  w'as ;  my  conflagration  had  dwin¬ 
dled  to  a  moon-beam,  and  as  I  stood  with  the 
frost  tingling  at  my  toes,  “  an  unlucky  thought” 
(as  we  say,  when  excusing  our  own  sins  we 
impute  them  to  a  much  abused  sable  person¬ 
age)  came  into  my  head  to  have  a  small  joke 
at  the  doctor’s  expense ;  and  as  it  was  a  mode 
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of  amusement  to  which  I  must  confess  I  w  as  j 
rattier  prone,  I  iuunedialely  began  lo  carry  it 
into  etfect.  1  gave  a  loud  cough  or  two  ;  the  j 
doctor  thereupon  grunted  and  turned  over  in  | 
bed  ;  when,  in  the  very  break  of  his  sleep,  I 
said  aloud,  as  1  crept  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 

“  There’s  a  fine  leet  i’th  w’elkin,  ns  th’  witch  o’ 
Brand w’oo<l  sed  when  the  devil  wur  ridin’  o’er 
Rossenda.”  “  Lcet !” — said  the  doctor  a 
fine  leet! — vveer  ?  weer  ?”  “  Why  go  to  th’ j 
windo’  and  look.’’  That  instant  my  sanguine  j 
friend  was  out  of  bed  and  at  th.e  window,  his  ' 
head  stuck  behind  the  curtain.  “  There’s  a  j 
great  leet,”  he  said,  “  tor’d  Manchester.”  j 
“  There  is,  indeed,”  I  replied,  “  it’s  niitch  but 
weary  wark  is  gooin  on  omung  yon  foke.” 

“  It’s  awful.”  said  the  doctor;  “  tliei’r  agate  as  } 
sure  as  wee’r  heer.”  “1  think  there’s  summut 
up,”  I  said.  1  was  now  snugly  rolled  in  the 
clothe.s,  and  perceived  at  the  same  time  that 
*  the  doctor  was  getting  into  a  kind  of  dancing 
shiver,  and  my  object  being  to  keep  him  in  his 
shirt  till  he  was  cooled  and  undeceived,  and 
consequently  a  little  sprung  in  temper,  I  asked, 

“  Dun  yo  really  think  then  ot’  th’  teawn’s  o’  i 
foyer?”  “Foyer!”  he  replied there’s  no 
deawt  on’t.”  “  Can  yo  see  the  flames,  doc¬ 
tor?”’  “Nowe,  1  conno’  see  th’  flames,  but  I 
con  see  th’  leet  ot  conies  fro’  em.”  “  That’s 
awful,”  I  ejaculated.  “Aye,  it’s  awful,”  he 
said  come  an’  see  for  yorsel.’  “  Nowe,  I’d 
reyther  not,”  I  answered  ;  “I  dunno  like  sich 
sects  ;  it’s  lucky  ot  wee’r  heer — they  conno  say 
at  w’ee’n  had  owt  to  do  wi’  it,  at  ony  rate — con 
they,  doctor?”  “Nowe,”  he  said,  “  they  con¬ 
no.”  “It  keeps  changing,”  he  said.  “Con 
yo  yer  owt  ?”  I  asked.  “Nowe,  1  conno  yer 
nowt,”  he  said.  I  however  heard  his  teeth 
hacking  in  his  head,  and  stufl'ed  the  sheet  into 
my  mouth  to  prevent  my  laughter  from  being 
noticed.  “  Ar  yo’ sure,  doctor?”  1  asked.  No 
reply.  “  Is  it  blazin  up  ?”  1  saiil.  “  Blazin  be 
hanged !”  was  the  answer.  “  Wot  dun  yo 
myen,  doctor — is  it  gwon  eawt  then  ?”  “  Gul- 
look  I”  he  said,  “  It’s  nobbut  th’  moon,  an’  ye 
knewn  it  o’  th’  while.”  A  loud  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter  followed,  which  I  enjoyed  till  tlie  bed 
shook.’ 

This  ‘  night  attack  on  Manchester  ’  had 
‘  failed  for  want  of  arrangement  and  co-op¬ 
eration’  (p.  45) — but  the  plan  was  not  laid 
aside ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Baniford  appears  to  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  devices  resorted  to  with  a  view  lo  its 
ultimate  success.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
had  been  suspended,  and  thereupon  the 
keeper  of  the  chapel,  in  which  the  Middle- 
ton  patriots  had  hitherto  held  their  meet¬ 
ings,  refused  any  longer  to  accomodate 
them.  The  work  therefore,  must  be  carried 
on  in  a  different  manner,  and  Mr.  Bamford 
states  that  various  so-called  ‘  benefit  socie¬ 
ties,’  ‘  botanical  societies,’  and  so  forth, 
were  organized,  the  ‘  real  purpose’  of  all 


which,  ‘  revealed  only  to  the  initiated,’  was 
‘to  carry  into  eflect’  the  conflagration  of 
Manchester.  How  far  lie  himself  entered 
into  the  plan,  he  leaves  in  obsrurc — but 
that  he  continued  in  the  confidence  of*  the 
committee’  is  too  evident ;  nor  do  we  find 
one  phrase  distinctly  implying  that  he  at 
the  time  regarded  their  ‘  real  purpose’  as 
in  il.«!elf  blameworthy.  Nor  can  we  suffi¬ 
ciently  express  our  wonder  that  so  clever  a 
man  should  not  have  perceived  how’  fatally, 
by  these  revelations  of  the  ‘  real  purpose  of 
the  Manchester  committee,’  he  was  under¬ 
mining  the  whole  structure  of  his  own  sub¬ 
sequent  narrative,  throughout  which  he 
maintains,  nay,  assumes,  that  all  the  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  and  official  strictness  of 
the  period  constituted  an  unprovoked  and 
unjustifiable  series  of  aggressions  upon  the 
lawful  liberty  of  the  British  subject — more 
especially  of  the  enlightened  population  of 
the  manufacturing  districts. 

I  ‘  A  cloud  of  gloom  and  mistrust  hung  over 
j  the  whole  country.  The  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  a  measure  the  result 
j  of  which  we  young  reformers  could  not  judge, 
save  by  report,  and  that  was  oi'  a  nature  to 
cause  anxiety  in  the  most  indifferent  of  us. 
The  proscriptions,  imprisonments,  trials,  and 
banishments  of  1792  were  brought  to  our  re¬ 
collections  by  the  similarity  of  our  situation  to 
those  of  the  sufferers  of  that  period.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  sun  of  freedom  were  ^one  down,  and 
a  rayless  expanse  of  oppression  had  finally 
closed  over  us.  Cobbett,  in  terror  of  impri¬ 
sonment,  held  fled  to  America.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  44. 

and  Mr.  Bamford  and  Dr.  Healey  thought 
it  as  well  to  flee  alsc — though  not  so  far  as 
to  America.  What  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  alarm  w  as  we  are  not  told — but  they 
fled  to  the  moorlands.  We  must  give  the 
portraits  of  the  friends  as  they  started  on 
this  expedition : — 

‘  Doctor  Healey  was  about  five  feet  six  in 
height;  thirty-two  or  three  years  of  age;  with 
rather  good  features;  small  light  grey  eyes ; 
darker  whiskers  and  hair;  with  a  curl  on  his 
forehead,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  proud. 
He  was  well  set  in  body,  but  light  of  limb ;  his 
knees  had  an  uncommonly  supple  motion, 
which  gave  them  an  appearance  of  weakness. 
He  had  an  assured  look ;  and  in  walking,  es¬ 
pecially  when  with  a  little  “  too  much  wind  in 
the  sheet,”  he  turned  his  toes  Inward,  and  car¬ 
ried  an  air  of  bravado  which  was  richly  gro¬ 
tesque.  In  disposition  he  was,  until  afterwards 
corrupted,  generous  and  confiding,  credulous, 
proucl  of  his  person  and  acquirements.  .  . 

*  His  hat  was  somewhat  napless,  with  sun¬ 
dry  dinges  on  the  crown,  and  upsettings  and 
I  downflappiogs  of  tlie  brim,  which  showed  it  to 
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have  tupped  against  harder  substances  than 
itself,  as  well  as  to  have  seen  much  “  winter 
and  rough  w’eaiher.”  He  wore  a  long  drab| 
lop-coal  which,  from  its  present  appearance, 
might  never  have  gone  tltrough  the  process  of 
perching.  His  under  coat  was  ot  a  dark  un¬ 
cut  fustian,  which,  by  his  almost  incessant  oc¬ 
cupation  in  “  the  laboratory,”  preparing  oinU 
rnents,  salves,  and  lotions,  had  become  smooth 
and  shining  as  a  duck’s  wing,  and  almost  as 
impervious  to  wet ;  his  hamsters  were  similar 
in  material  and  condition  to  his  coat,  whilst  his 
legs  were  encased  in  top-bools,  no  worse  for 
wear,  except  perhaps  a  leaky  seam  or  two  and 
a  cracked  upper  leather . 

•But,  the  reader  may  say,  we  have  only  one 
of  the  travellers  here  ;  why  does  not  the  author 
furnish  a  portrait  of  the  other  ?  Beliold  him 
tiien.  A  young  man  twenty-nine  years  of 
age;  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height;  with  long 
well-formed  limbs,  short  body,  very  upright 
carriage,  free  motion,  and  active  and  lithe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  strong.  His  hair  is  of  a  deep  dun 
color,  coarse,  straight,  and  flaky ;  his  complex¬ 
ion  a  swarthy  pale  ;  his  eyes  grey,  lively,  and 
observant ;  his  leatures  strongly  defined  and 
irregular,  like  a  mass  of  rough  and  smooth 
matters,  which,  having  been  thrown  into  a 
heap,  had  found  their  own  subsidence,  and 
psesented,  as  it  were  by  accident,  a  profile  of 
rude  good  nature,  with  some  intelligence.  His 
mouth  is  small ;  his  lips  a  little  prominent ;  his 
teeth  white  and  well  set ;  his  nose  rather  snub- 
by;  his  cheeks  somewhat  high ;  and  his  fore¬ 
head  deep  and  rather  heavy  above  the  eyes. 
His  hat  is  not  quite  so  broken,  but  quite  as  well 
worn,  as  the  doctor’s ;  his  coat  of  brown  cloth, 
as  yet  unpatched,  but  wanting  soon  to  be  ;  his 
waistcoat  of  lighter  color,  bare  and  decent; 
his  hamsters  of  dark  kerseymere;  grey  at  the 
knees;  and  his  stockings  of  lamb’s  wool,  with 
some  neat  darning  above  the  quarters  of  his 
strong  nailed  shoes.  Such,  reader,  w'as  the 
personal  appearance  of  him  who  now  endea¬ 
vors  to  amuse  thee.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  49-51. 

They  spent  two  or  three  weeks,  appa¬ 
rently,  in  rambling  from  one  wild  retreat  to 
another — sometimes  hospitably  sheltered  by 
old  friends  and  relations  of  the  doctor's, 
one  of  whom  was  a  quarrier,  hut  kept  also  a 
mountain  hostelrie — more  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  among  very  rough  companions,  habit¬ 
ual  poachers  and  smugglers.  When  the 
alarm  had  subsided,  or  their  small  stock  of 
money  was  exhausted,  they  at  last  ventured 
back  to  the  world  of  weavers  and  reform¬ 
ers:  and  we  must  allow  Mr.  Bamford  to 
paint  his  own  return  to  Middleton. 

‘  Come  in  ! — A  glimmer  shows  that  the  place 
is  inhabited  ;  that  the  nest  has  not  been  rifled 
whilst  the  old  bird  was  away.  .Now  shall  thou 
see  what  a  miser  a  poor  man  can  be  in  his 
heart’s  treasury.  A  second  door  opens,  and  a 
flash  of  light  shows  that  we  are  in  a  weaving- 


room,  clean  and  flagged,  and  in  which  arc  two 
looms  with  silken  work  of  green  and  gold.  A 
young  woman  of  short  stature,  fair,  round,  and 
fresh  08  Hebe — with  light  brown  hair  escap¬ 
ing  in  ringlets  from  the  sides  of  her  clean  cap, 
and  with  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  look — 
sits  darning  beside  a  good  fire,  which  sheds 
warmth  upon  the  clean  swept  hearth,  and  gives 
light  throughout  the  room,  or  rather  cell.  A 
fine  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  with  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  aflectionaie  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother: 
— “  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them 
saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall  be  com¬ 
forted.” 

‘  Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A 
humble  but  cleanly  bed  screened  by  a  dark 
old-fashioned  curtain,  stands  on  our  left.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window  closed  from  the 
looks  of  all  street  passers.  Next  are  some 
chairs  and  a  round  table  of  mahogany ;  then 
another  chair,  and  next  it  a  long  table,  scoured 
very  white.  Above  that  is  a  looking-glass, 
with  a  picture  on  each  side  of  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  on  glass,  “copied  from  Ru¬ 
bens.”  A  well-stocked  shelf  of  crockery-w  are 
is  the  next  object,  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a 
black  oak  carved  chair  or  two,  with  a  curious 
desk,  or  box  to  match ;  and  lastly,  above  the 
fire-place,  are  hung  a  rusty  basked-hilted 
sword,  an  old  fusee,  and  a  leathern  cap.  8uch 
are  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  that  hum¬ 
ble  abode.  But  my  Wife  ! 

“  She  look’d  ;  she  redden’d  like  the  rose; 

Syne,  pale  us  ony  lily.” 

Ah !  did  they  hear  ihe  throb  of  my  heart, 
when  they  sprung  to  embrace  me — my  little 
love-child  to  my  knees,  and  my  w  ife  to  my  bo¬ 
som  ? — 

‘  Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  in 
that  lowly  cell.  Treasures  that,  with  content¬ 
ment,  would  have  made  into  a  palace 

“  the  lowliest  shed 
That  ever  rose  on  Englond’a  plain.” 

They  had  been  at  prayers,  and  were  reading 
the  Testament  before  retiring  to  rest.  And 
now,  08  they  a  hundred  times  caressed  me, 
they  found  that  indeed  “Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.”  ’ 

• 

Notwithstanding  one  touch  of  bravado— 
a  most  uncalled  for  one — it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  pleased  with  this  little  interior: 
but  whai  a  contrast  to  the  scenes  amidst 
which  its  soft  light  breaks  upon  us. 

In  the  middle  of  that  same  night  Mr. 
Bamford  was  awakened  by  a  knocking  at 
his  door,  and  a  person  in  disguise  entered, 
who  turned  out  to  be  an  intimate  brother 
reformer,  one  who  had  been  co-delegate 
with  him  in  the  recent  embassy  to  London. 
This  friend  came  to  coininunicate  and  cob- 


suit  upon  a  new  scheme  of  violence;  but!  est  and  humanest  of  men,  Lord  Sidmouth. 
Bamford  at  once,  he  says,  condemned  it  as  Some  of  his  sketches  of  the  scenes  with 


atrocious,  and  intimated  a  strong  suspicion 
that  some  ‘  government  spy’  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  suggestion.  To  this  last  no¬ 
tion,  he  tells  us,  he  still  adheres;  but  we 
own  we  see  no  reason  to  agree  with  him, 
for  Mr.  Bamford  details,  as  thus  opened  to 
him  in  the  spring  of  1816,  a  plot  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  with  that  which  was  carried  to 
the  edge  of  execution  exactly  four  years 
later  by  Thistlewood  and  his  Cato-street 
gang.  A  dozen  steady  men  were,  in  short, 
to  proceed  to  London,  and  commence  a  ge¬ 
neral  revolution  by  the  murder  of  the  Min-; 
isters  at  a  Cabinet  dinner.  However,  Mr. 
Bamford  says  he  pretested  without  a  pause 
against  this  scheme  of  assassination,  and  in¬ 
timates  that  he  would  have  revealed  it  to 
some  person  in  authority,  but  for  his  dread 
of  compromising  friends  who  had  put  their 
confidence  in  him.  Fully  believing  that  he 
rejected  the  bloody  proposal  we  are  not, 
however,  much  surprised — seeing  of  what 
stuff  his  associates  were  made,  and  not  find¬ 
ing  the  motive  of  his  own  moorland  excur¬ 
sion  clearly  explained — that  he  should 
shortly  afterwards  have  incurred  such  grave 
suspicion  as  caused  his  arrest.  He  was  in¬ 
stantly  conveyed  to  London,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Healey,  an  Irishman  by  name  O’¬ 
Connor,  and  four  or  five  other  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ‘  botanical  society,’  there  to  be 
examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  a 
charge  of  High  Treason ;  and  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  if  his  knowledge  and  conceal¬ 
ment,  first  of  the  ‘  Moscow’  Scheme,’  and 
then  of  the  ‘  Assassination  Project,’  had 
been  brought  home  to  him,  the  consequen¬ 
ces  must  have  been  serious.  As  things 
stood,  he  appears  to  have  all  along  felt  quite 
satisfied  that  his  arrest  was  a  mistake,  and 
could  have  no  dangerous  result — and  thus 
at  ease  for  himself,  Mr.  Bamford  placed  his 
talents  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  whose 
case  seemed  to  themselves  and  to  him  con¬ 
siderably  more  hazardous.  He  describes 
his  exertions  in  preparing  the  party  for  their 
examination — concocting  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails  of  the  ‘  one  story  ’ — a  fictitious  story 
to  wit — that  was  to  be  told  and  stuck  to  by 
the  Botanists — and  in  effect  claims  the  chief 
merit  of  the  ultimate  escape  of  the  whole 
detachment. 

He  does  justice  to  the  authorities,  high 
and  low%  on  this  occasion  ;  and  we  remark 
in  particular  the  very  great  respect  with 
which  he  always  treats  the  then  Secretary 
for  the  home  department,  one  of  the  firm- 
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the  Privy  Council  are  amusing  enough  ;  for 
example — 

‘  On  the  doctor  being  asked  how  he  spelled 
his  surname,  he  answered  in  broad  Lanca¬ 
shire — “haitch,  hay,  haa,  1,  hay,  y (H,  e,  a- 
1,  e,  y,)  but  the  pronunciation  of  ilie  e,  and  a, 
being  diHerent  in  London,  there  was  some 
boggling  about  reducing  bis  name  to  writing, 
and  a  jien  and  paper  were  handed  to  him. 
The  doctor  knew  that  Insforle  lay  not  in  feats 
of  penmanship  any  more  than  in  spelling;  and 
to  obviate  any  small  embarrassment  on  that 
account,  he  pulled  out  an  old  pocket-book,  and 
took  from  it  one  of  his  prescription  labels,  on 
which  the  figures  of  a  pestle  and  mortar  were 
imposed  from  a  rudely  engraved  plate ;  and 
these  words,  ‘‘Joseph  Healey.  Surgeon, 
Middleton.  Please  Take - Table  Spoon¬ 
fuls  OF  This  Mixture  Each - Hours.” 

This  he  handed  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  who,  as 
may  be  supposed,  received  it  graciously,  look¬ 
ed  it  carefully  over,  smiled,  and  read  it  again ; 
and  pa.«6ed  it  round  the  council  table.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  were  all  tittering,  and  the  doctor 
stood  quite  delighted  at  finding  them  such  a 
set  of  merry  gentlemen.  The  fac^  was,  the 
first  blank  had  been  originally  filled  with  a 
figure  of  two:  “Please  take  2  Table  Spoon- 
fulls,”A.c. ;  but  some  mischievous  wag  had 
inserted  two  cyphers  after  the  figure,  and 
made  it  read  200  Table  Spoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  each  2  hours.”  However  it  was,  the 
doctor  certainly  imbibed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  council.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  108,  109. 

Mr.  Bamford  was  not  liberated  until  after 
some  days’  detention  in  Coldbath-fields ;  but 
he  dwells  on  his  abode  there  as  on  the 
whole  a  pleasant  interval  of  repose  and 
good  fare,  and,  be  it  added,  of  good  resolu¬ 
tions.  One  night,  he  says,  while  his  fel¬ 
lows  were  asleep,  ‘  dreaming  perhaps  of  the 
scaffold  and  the  block,’  he  fell  into  a  medi¬ 
tative  mood,  lived  over  all  his  past  life,  and 
formed  and  vowed  a  solemn  re.solution  ne¬ 
ver  more,  if  once  set  free,  to  meddle  with 
political  meetings  and  machinations.  He 
made  up  his  mind,  he  says,  to  what  has  now- 
become  his  settled  faith,  viz. : 

‘That  the  industrious  and  poor  man  best 
serves  his  country  by  doing  his  duty  to  his 
family  at  home. — That  he  best  amends  his 
country  by  giving  it  good  children ;  and  if  he 
have  not  any,  by  setting  a  good  example  him¬ 
self — That  he  best  governs  by  obeying  the 
laws;  and  by  ruling  in  love  and  mercy  his 
own  little  kingdom  at  home. — That  his  best 
reform  is  that  w  hich  corrects  irregularities  on 
his  own  hearth. — That  his  best  meetings  are 
those  with  his  own  family,  by  his  own  fireside. 
— That  his  best  resolutions  are  those  which 
he  carries  into  effect  for  his  own  amendment. 
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and  that  of  his  houw  hold. — That  his  best  |  might  change  from  the  despoiic  to  ihc  anarch- 
speeches  are  thof»e  which  promote  “  Peace  on  j  icul,  when,  as  surely  as  death,  would  come 
earth,  and  good-will  towards  mankind.” — Thai !  the  despotic  again  ;  and  that  no  redemption 


his  best  petitions  are  those  of  a  contrite  heart, 
addresseil  to  The  Kino  of  Heaven,  by  whom 
“  they  will  not  be  despised  and  those  to  the 
governors  of  the  earth,  for  the  peaceable  ob- 
tainment  of  ameliorations  for  his  brother  man. 
—  And,  that  his  best  means  for  such  obtain- 


ment  is  the  cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  the  ^  a  reformed  people 


for  the  masses  could  exist,  save  one  that 
should  arise  from  their  own  knowledge  and 
virtue, — that  king-tyrannv  and  ntob-tyranny 
(the  worst  of  all)  might  alternately  bear 
sway;  and  that  no  barrier  could  be  interpos¬ 
ed,  save  the  self-knowledye  and  sell-control  of 


hearts,  and  of  good  sense  in  the  heads  of  those 
around  him. — That  his  best  riches  is  content¬ 
ment. — That  his  best  love  is  ihat  which  com¬ 
forts  his  family. — That  his  best  instruction  is 
that  which  humanizes  and  ennobles  their 
hearts. — And,  that  his  best  religion  is  that 


But,  as  I  s.oid,  w’e  had  none  such  to  advise. 
Our  w’orlhy  old  Major  was  to  us  a  political  re¬ 
former  only  ;  not  a  moral  one.  His  counsels 
w’ere  good  so  far  as  they  went,  but  they  did 
not  go  to  the  root  end  of  radicalism.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  in  the  simplicity  of 


which  leads  to  “  Do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  |  a  guileless  heart,  good  okl  man  as  he  was, 


to  walk  humbly  with  his  God.” — Would  he 
triumph?  let  him  learn  to  endure. — "Would  he 
be  a  hero?  let  him  subdue  himself. — Would 
he  govern?  let  him  first  obey.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  112. 


that  the  people  themselves  wanted  reforming, 
— that  they  were  ignorant  and  corrupt ;  and 
that  the  source  must  be  purified  before  a  pure 
and  free  government  could  be  maintained. 

‘In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  such  whole- 
He  was  finally  dismissed  on  the  29lh  of'  some  monition, — in  the  ardor,  also,  and  levity 
April,  with  a  kind  warning  from  Lord  Sid- 1  youth, — and  impelled  by  a  sincere  and  dis- 
mouth,  and  having  entered  into  recogni- j 

zances  of  the  usual  sort,  resumed  his  indus-  I*""'""*,  f'»ow-countrymeu ;  it  »  scarce  y  to 

,  .  I  be  wondered  at  that  i  soon  lorgot  whatever 

try  at  Middleton  ,  but  the  salutary  impres-  j  prudential  reflections  my  better  sense 

sion  was  not  as  yet  deep  enough  to  be  j  had  wdiispered  to  me  whilst  in  durance  ;  and 
lasting.  j  that  with  a  strong,  though  discreetly  tempered 


‘  I  now  went  to  work,  my  wife  weaving  be¬ 
side  me,  and  my  little  girl,  now  become  doubly 
dear,  attending  school  or  going  short  errands 
Ibr  her  mother.  Why  was  I  not  content  ? — 
why  was  not  my  soul  filled  and  thankful  ? — 
what  would  I  more? — what  could  mortal  en¬ 
joy  beyond  a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  hunger  and 
thirst, — apparel,  to  make  him  warm  and  de¬ 
cent, — a  home  for  shelter  and  repose, — and 
the  society  of  those  he  loved  ?  All  these  I 
had,  and  still  was  craving, — craving  lor  some¬ 
thing  for  “  the  nation,” — for  some  good  for 
every  person — forgetting  all  the  time  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  to  husband  the  blessings  1  had 
on  every  side  aroun«l  me ;  and,  like  some 
honest  enthusiasts  of  the  present  day,  super- 


zeal,  I  determined  to  •  o  forward  in  the  cause 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

‘And  BO,  as  it  w’ere,  like  another  Crusoe,  I 
lay  with  my  little  boat  in  the  still  water,  w’ait- 
ing  for  the  first  breeze  to  carry  me  again  to 
the  billows.’ 

We  may  pass  over  the  rest  of  1810  and 
the  two  following  years  very  rapidly.  Mr. 
Bamford  appears  to  have  during  that  period 
kept  aloof  from  ‘  secret  meetings,*  and  he 
condemns  as  well  as  laments  the  different 
conduct  of  not  a  few  of  his  friends,  who  were 
1  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  plots  and  risings 
i  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere,  and  two  or 


vising  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  the  great  forfeited  their  lives  in  conse- 

neglect  of  my  own, — ol  my 

“  Hours  more  dear  than  drops  of  gold  ” 


But  it  was  not  with  ns  then  as  it  is  now  ;  and 
we  have  that  excuse  to  plead.  We  had  none 
to  direct  or  oppose  us,  except  a  strong-handed 
government,  whose  politics  were  as  much  hat¬ 
ed  as  their  power  was  dreaded.  We  had  not 
any  of  our  rank  with  whom  to  advise  for  the 
better, — no  man  of  other  days  who  had  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  experience  ;  and  whose 
judgment  might  have  directed  our  self-devo¬ 
tion,  and  have  instructed  us  that  before  the  re¬ 
form  we  sought  could  be  obtained  and  profited 
by,  there  must  be  another — a  deeper  reform — 
emerging  from  our  hearts,  and  first  blessing 
our  households,  by  the  production  of  every 
good  we  could  possibly  accomplish  in  our 
humble  spheres, — informing  us  also,  and  con¬ 
firming  it  by  all  history,  that  governments 


quence.  But  during  this,  as  he  says,  pru¬ 
dent  and  tranquil  interval,  was  he  really 
without  participation  in  the  guilt  for  which 
others  were  thus  punished?  We  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Bamford’s  self-eulogies.  He 
had  from  the  first  been  ‘  the  Lancashire 
Poet  :*  nor,  though  abstaining  from  ‘  meet¬ 
ings  ’  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  did  he  think  it  at  all  necessary 
to  abstain  from  the  worship  of  his  inflam¬ 
matory  muse.  It  was  at  this  time,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  produced  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  famous  piece,  ‘  the  Lancashire 
Hymn  ’ — he  refers  to  it  often  as  one  of  the 
prime  glories  of  his  career,  and  exults  now 
in  repeating  stanzas  which  no  doubt  stimu¬ 
lated  less  studious  reformers  to  deeds  that 
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realized  al  last  their  ‘  agooicin^  visions  of 
the  scaffold  and  th-  block.’  This  Hymn, 
he  says,  was  *  originally  intended  for  being 
sung  to  one  of  the  finest  of  trumpet*strains, 
at  a  meeting  at  Middleton,  of  perhaps  2000 
people’ — at  which  meeting,  we  presume, 
iVlr.  Bamford  had  no  intention  of  being 
present ! — 

*  Great  God,  who  did  of  old  inspire 
Tlie  patriot’s  ard«nt  heart. 

And  hli’d  him  with  a  w«riii  desiro 
To  die,  or  do  his  pitrt ; 

Oh  !  let  our  shouts  be  hear*!  by  Tliee, 

Genius  great  of  liberty  ! 

When  fell  oppression  o'er  the  land 
tlong  like  a  darksome  day  ; 

And,  crush’d  beneath  a  tyrant’s  hand. 

Tire  gowning  people  lay  t 
The  patriot  band,  itiipeli’d  by  Theo, 

Wobly  strove  for  liberty. 

And  sliall  we  tamely  now  forego 
The  rights  for  which  they  bled— 

AfKi  crouch  beneath  a  minion ’s  blow. 

And  basely  bow  the  head  ? 

Ah  !  no;  it  cannot,  cannot  be; 

Death  for  us,  or  liberty  I 

Have  we  not  heard  tlie  infant's  cry. 

And  mark’d  the  mother’s  tear — 

That  look,  which  told  us  mournfully  { 

That  woe  and  want  were  there  ?  ! 

And  sliall  they  ever  weep  agriin —  I 

And  shall  their  pleadingsbe  in  vain? 

By  the  dour  blood  of  Hampden,  shed 
In  freedom’s  noble  strife  ! 

By  gallant  Sydney’s  gory  lieadl 
By  «11  Unit’s  dear  to  life  ! 

They  slmll  not  supplicate  in  vain  ; 

.No  lunger  will  wo  bear  tliecimiu. 

Souls  of emr  mighty  sires’  behold 
This  band  of  brotliers  join: 

Ob  ;  never,  never  be  it  told. 

That  we  disgrace  your  line  ; 

If  England  wills  the  glorious  deed, 

W’e’ll  have  another  .Runnimede.'  ! 

I 

The  patriotic  poet  adds—  j 

^^Methinks  I  now  observe  my  elderly  remlerl 
first  secure  his  spectacles,  aou  then  shaking 
his  head,  say,  “  Ah  1  he  is  wide  at  sea  again  ;  i 
with  a  strong  mast,  a  heavy  sail,  and  not  so 
much  as  the  breadth  of  a  duck’s  foot  for  oar 
or  rudder, — What  next? — Doth  he  founder 
head  down,  or  again  break  ashore  ?” — Let  us 
aee,’— Vol.  i.  p.  167. 

Mr.  Bamford  was  at  length  called  into 
action  by  the  appearance  of  Orator  Hunt  in 
Lancashire. 

Thou  raised’st  thy  voice,  and  the  people  awak- 
Beheld  the  foul  source  of  corruption  displayed 


And,  loyal  stupidity  quickly  forsaking, 

They  found  themselves  plunder'd,  oppresa'd, 
ond  betray'd ; 

Then,  loud  as  Uie  storm  in  its  fury  out-rushing, 
Tiio  shouts  of  tJic  thousands  fur  freedom  arose  ; 
And  liberty  only  shall  soothe  them  to  hushing, 
And  liberty  only  shall  lull  to  repose. 

‘  Such  were  tlie  sentiments  with  which  Hen¬ 
ry  Hunt  was  received  at  Manchester,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  — Vol.  i.  jx  169. 

From  that  time  the  plan  of  a  ’monster 
meeting,’  to  take  place  in  summer,  was  the 
one  great  subject  t>f  discussion — and  of  dil¬ 
igent  preparation  there  was  no  lack.  Mr. 
Bamford’s  blood  was  effectually  stirred ; 
and  no  man,  by  his  own  account,  was  so 
indefatigable  in  the  drillings  and  trainings 
of  tlie  Xliddleton  district.  He  alludes  to 
the  advantage  they  derived  from  the  zealous 
superintendence  of  a  few  retired  soldiers. 
Perhaps  his  brief  early  experience  on  board 
a  matr-of-war — (of  which  his  language  often 
reminds  the  reader) — may  have  given  addi¬ 
tional  value  to  the  exertions  of  the  ‘  Middle- 
ton  Captain.’ 

We  are  u infer  no  temptation  to  dwell  on 
the  Peterloo  chapters  of  this  biography,  Mr. 
Bamford  asserts  and  maintains  that  the 
drillings,  flags  of  ‘  Universal  Suffrage  or 
Death,’  &c.,  were  all  harmless  in  intention, 
and  considers  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the 
mighty  host  of  (according  to  radical  author¬ 
ities)  100,(M}0  or  130,000  reformers  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  as  the  most  heinous  out¬ 
rage  against  Lilierty  recorded  in  our  na¬ 
tion’s  history.  For  our  own  view  of  the 
whole  unhappy  affair,  we  refer  to  an  article 
in  our  22d  volume  (pp.  4^)3,  Slc  ) — in  the 
course  of  which  a  contemporary  *  petition  ’ 
by  Mr,  Bamford  is  more  than  once  quoted. 

He  had  taken  too  prominent  a  share  in 
the  business  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
police.  About  ten  days  afterwards  he  was 
once  more  arrested  at  midnight — and  con¬ 
veyed  Ao  Manchester  jail.  We  cannot  but 
pause  for  a  moment  over  his  very  striking 
salutation  of  tliose  precincts. 

‘  Render !  hath  it  ever  been  thy  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  to  pass  from  Bridge-street  in  Man¬ 
chester  to  New  Daily  street  in  Salford  ?  Hath 
business,  or  pleasure,  or  curiosity,  or  charity 
towards  an  afflicted  prisoner,  or  mercy,  or  a 
yearning  love  for  some  of  thine  own  in  trouble, 
or  interest,  or  duty,  ev’er  led  thee  that  way  ?  If 
so,  thou  hast  passed  a  very  plain  bridge,  w’ilh 
high  parapets  of  a  dull  red  stone,  and  spanning, 
with  two  arclies,  a  rather  broad  stream,  which 
here  flows  torpid,  black,  and  deep,  betwixt  the 
said  towns.  Venice  hath  her  ^Bridge  of 
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bier  coadjutor  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Wolsely 
Hall,  and  they  did  so  immediately  after  the 
liberation  from  Lancaster.  It  was  the  Bar¬ 
onet’s  hope  that  Bamford,  of  whom  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion,  might  henceforth  be 
regularly  employed  by  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  instead 
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Lancashire  Burns,  ‘  that  he  wished  me  to 
be  a  useful  companion  on  the  road — that  is, 
a  kind  of  half-cad  and  half-comrade.’ 

‘  At  Lichfield,  Finnerty  spent  an  hour  look¬ 
ing  at  the  cathedral,  whilst  I  looked  after  the 
mare  at  the  inn.  At  Birmingham,  which  we 
reached  tardily,  we  dined,  gave  the  mare  a 


of  returning  at  once  to  Middleton,  he  should  ;  good  feed,  and,  after  resting  two  hours,  my 
make  a  tentative  excursion  to  London  un-|  friend,  unexpectedly  by  me,  gave  the  word  to 
der  Peter’s  wing.  t  proceed; — and  with  reluctance  on  my  part,  for 

I  I  thought  the  beast  had  done  enough  for  that 
‘  I  went  over  to  the  hall,  and  found  Finnerty  !  went  on  to  some  road-side  inn,  about 

quite  comfortably  dotr.iciled.  Lady  Wolseley  j  further,  where  we  got  down,  and  the 


was  in  the  straw  up  stairs,  so  that  Sir  Charles 
had  much  of  his  own  way  below.  Friend  Fin¬ 
nerty,  now  that  he  had  the  run  of  a  splendid 


jaded  thing  was  released  and  put  into  a  warm 
stable.  On  looking  over  the  luggage,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  new  silk  umbrella,  which  Fin- 


suite  of  apartments,  attendance  of  servants,  ■  uerty  had  bought  at  Manchester,  was  missing, 
and  all  hospitalities,  was  also  somewhat  j  went  into  a  passioi^  and  stormed  with  all 

changed  in  his  manner.  Hie  place  was  in  the  |  wordiness  and  gesticulation  for  which  his 

priour  with  Sir  Charles;  mine  in  the  house- i  remarkable;  whilst  1,  sonie- 

iceeper’e  room,  with  the  occasional  company  of  |  buies  provoked,  sometimes  amused,  sat  coolly 
that  amiable,  respectable,  and  well-informed  i  smoked  a  pipe  until  supper  was  ready.— 
lady.  I  dined  with  her  in  the  servants’  hall,  i  blame  on  me :  he  expected  I 

and  took  my  other  meals  in  her  apartment  in  i  would  have  seen  that  the  luggage  was  pfe; 
company  with  her,  the  lady’s  maid,  a  joking,  j  he  had  trusted  all  to  me,  and  was  thus  disap- 
•miling  and  modest  young  girl,  and  a  Monsieur  i  pu'uted,  like  a  fool  as  he  was  for  troubling  him- 
something,  Uie  French  cook.  1  lived  pretty  i  welfare.  Hewassure 

agreeably  amongst  my  kind-hearted  new  '  **  been  left  at  Birmingham,  and  it  was  my 
acquaintances,  yet  at  times,  I  could  not  prevent  i  ueglect  in  not  putting  it  in  the  gig;  and  then 
gloomy  sensations  from  pressing  on  my  mind. ;  ^"uin  he  repeated  what  it  had  cost  him  two 
Finnerty  had  become  quite  condexcmdinp,  for  I  Pounds,  I  think.  •  •  •  •  • 

which  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  feel'  ‘On  entering  Oxford  I  was  struck  by  the  no- 
thankful.  Sir  Charles  was  always  kind  and  1 venerable  appearance  oumany  of  its 
affable,  without  pretension  ;  but  still  T  could  not  buildings,  which  1  concmded,  in  my  own  mind, 
hut  feel  that  in  his  house  I  was  only  a  very  i  churches  and  colleges.  The  streets 

humble  guest.  1  had  read  how  “  an  Ayrshire  |  were  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  very  respec- 


ploughman”  had  once  been  deemed  good 
company  for  a  Scottish  duchess;  bnt  I  found 
that  the  barriers  of  English  rank  were  not  to 
be  moved  by  “a  Lancashire  weaver.”  though 
he  could  say,  I  also  am  a  poet,”  nnd,  quite  as 


table-looking  population  ;  and  I  was  not  long  in 
descrying,  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress, 
some  of  those  fortunate  and  ingenious  youths 
who,  “  born  W'ith  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,” 
are,  as  w'e  are  taught  to  believe,  “designed  by 


much  ns  the  Scottish  bard,  a  patriot  also.  I  [  ^  w!®*’'  proyidence,  arid  are  ccnainlv  permit- 
lodged  at  the  inn ;  and  often  on  mornings  would  by  a  wise  people(?)  to  spoon  up  the  riches 
I  stroll  out  solitarily  to  look  at  the  deer  on  the  ;  superfluities,  which  else  would,  by  their 


very  gro^^sness,  render  said  people  dull  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  sluggish  in  action  ;  and  yet  I  didn’t 
think  the  young  fellows  looked  like  “spoon- 
ies.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

At  Oxford,  Mr.  Finnerty  found  a  pretty 
1  young  lady  waiting  for  him — and  in  her 


moorlands.  Those  majestic  and  beautiful  ani¬ 
mals  would  toss  their  proud  antlers— gaze  a 
moment  in  surprise,  as  if  they  also  knew  I 
was  a  stranger. 

‘  At  length  the  glad  morning  came,  when  an 
end  was  to  be  put  to  this.  I  was  to  go  with 
Finnerty  to  London,  with  a  gig  and  horse  which 
Charles  Pearson  had  left  at  Stafford,  I  think,  j  presence  the  umbrella  was  again  handled  in 


on  hie  way  down  to  Lancashire.  Sir  Charles 
made  me  a  present  of  two  pounds;  Finnerty  took 
the  whip,  and  bidding  good  morn  to  our  worthy 
host,  we  drove  slowdy  from  Wolseley  Hall.’ 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

The  gig  journey  is  given  at  some  length. 
Peter  Finnerty,  pink  of  philanthropy,  was 
so  savage  in  his  treatment  of  the  lent  steed, 
that  the  poet  often  walked  for  miles  in  the 
mud  rather  than  witness  it ;  nor  was  he 
soothed  by  the  great  man’s  demeanor  tow¬ 
ards  himself.  *  I  soon  found,’  says  our 


a  style  so  intolerable  to  Mr.  Bamford,  that 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  pair  abruptly,  and 
set  off,  late  in  the  evening,  to  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  London  solus.  Night  over¬ 
takes  him  before  he  has  got  beyond  Nune- 
ham — and  he  seeks  the  shelter  of  a  public- 
house  on  the  way-side,  where,  among  a 
group  of  village  carousers,  he  finds  a  warm 
reception. 

‘Whilst  we  were  chattering  and  enjoying 
ourselves  comfortably  with  our  pipes,  some 
young  fellows  came  into  the  next  room,  and 
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called  for  ale.  They  were  in  high  glee,  and 
from  their  convernatioi),  which  we  could  not 
but  hear,  vve  learned  that  there  had  been  a 
kind  of  battle-royal  in  the  village,  betwixt  some 
of  the  lads  of  tlie  place,  ainl  a  party  of  collegi¬ 
ans,  and  that  the  latter,  after  fighting  bravely, 
which  they  allowed  them  the  merit  of  general¬ 
ly  doing,  had  been  soundly  thr.ished,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat.  Some  inquiries,  on  my  part 
elicited  an  opinion  from  Uie  company  as  to  the 
general  conduct  of  the  young  uentlemen  at  col¬ 
lege;  and  it  certainly,  like  ail  other  human 
emanations,  had  its  dark  ei>ie  as  well  as  its 
bright  one,  only  rather  more  of  the  former  than 
should  be  expected,  considering  they  were  to 
become  exemplars  to,  and  directors  of,  otliers. 

‘They  were  representetl  as  courageous 
fighters,  generous  remunerators,  and  proluse 
spenders;  all  of  which  most  ol  the  company 
allowed  were  good  English  gentlemanly  qual¬ 
ities  ;  but  then,  in  their  intercourse  with  those 
not  of  their  class,  they  were  represented  as  be¬ 
ing  arrogant,  wilful,  and  capricious ;  and  loo 

!>rone  to  lay  on  hard,  when  they  got  the  upper 
land. 

‘  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  sail  an  elderly 
person  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  it 
was  not  the  young  gentlemen’s  fault  but  the  f  lul  t 
of  their  “  Pa’s  ”  and  “  Ma’s*’  at  home,  and  ot’tlie 
institutions  of  the  country.  If  Will  was  school¬ 
ed  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  would  he  not 
begin  by  trying  to  domineer  over,  and  com¬ 
mand  all  who  would  submit  to  him  ?  If  Dick 
was  to  hav(i  his  father’s  broad  acres,  how 
could  he  better  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  as  things  went,  than  by  learning  to  drink, 
gamble,  and  box;  by  picking  up  stable-slang; 
and  becoming  a  connoisseur  in  “dogs,  horse¬ 
flesh,  and  women  ?”  as  they  had  it — and  by  ^.n 
early  imitation  of  that  reckless  self-willedness 
which  he  had  seen  practised  by  his  class  at 
home.  If  James  is  for  the  church,  should  he 
not  learn  to  be  combative  when  a  boy;  inas¬ 
much  as  he  would  have  to  contend  against 
“  the  world,  the  flesh,”  and — anoUier  antaijo- 
nist ;  and  in  favor  of  tithes,  preferments,  and  fat 
livings?  And  if  Jack  was  preparing  for  the 
navy,  what  so  natural  as  that  he  should  prac¬ 
tise  with  a  bamboo,  instead  ol'a  rope’s-end,  on 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  King’s  sub¬ 
jects?  Great  folks,  he  said,  sent  iheirsons  to 
college,  and  they  came  there  tainteil  with  the 
vices  of  their  order,  and  the  follies  ol'thelr  pa¬ 
rents:  they  were  here  planted  thick  together 
like  young  trees;  the  lank  and  woithless 
dragged  the  others  up;  the  vicious  overshad¬ 
owed  the  virtuous,  and  when  they  had  become 
noxious  or  morally  withered,  they  went  back 
into  the  worlil,  as*  their  Cithers  had  done,  to 

firepare  a  new  race  to  succeed  them.  All  al- 
owed  that  the  elderly  gentleman’s  remarks 
were  about  the  fact;  1  begged  leave  to  drink 
his  health,  the  company  followed  my  example, 
and  the  conversation  then  becoming  general, 
and  chiefly  on  rural  alfairs,  1  went  to  bed.’ — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38. 

The  lost  umbrella,  it  turns  out,  had  not 


merely  interrupted,  but  fi>r  ever  destroyed, 
the  friendship  between  Finnerty  and  the 
Lancashire  poet.  When  he  called  at  Pe¬ 
ter’s  iKMise  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  a  few 
day  afterwards,  his  reception  was  this  ; — 

‘  He  seemed,  I  thought,  very  mysterious  and 
embarrassed  in  his  manner ;  did  not  ask  me  to 
sit  down,  or  take  anything,  but  at  last  said, 

“  Would  you  like  a  walk  round  the  square, 
Bamford?”  I,  thinking  he  wished  for  more 
private  conversation,  said  1  would  ;  and  we 
went  out,  and  walked  round  a  large  square 
hollow,  like  to  those  laid  down  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  ot  houses,  with  a  fence  of  deal  hoards  all 
around.  We  paced  once  round  tliis  place, 
chatting  about  inditfertmt  matters,  I  expecting 
him  to  introduce  my  business  with  tlie  Morning 
I  Chronicle;  and  at  last,  on  my  mentioning  it, 

:  he  did  say  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mr. 
Perry  yet  We  had  then  arrived  at  the  angle 
!  f  rom  whence  w’e  set  out,  and  were  opposite  his 
own  door,  when  giving  me  bis  hand,  he  said, 

“  Good  morning,  Bamford  ;  I  shall  be  seeing 
you  in  town  some  of  these  days and  with  that 
I  he  went  into  the  house,  and  shut  tl>e  door.  1 
I  was  mute  with  astonishment ;  my  first  impulse 
was  to  send  tlic  pannel  in  with  my  foot ;  but 
then,  I  thought,  neither  the  door  nor  its  owner 
had  done  me  harm,  and  at  last  consoling  my¬ 
self  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  no  place  for 
a  worthy  honest  man,  and  that  I  was  belter 
out  of  it  than  within  it,  1  went  away.’ — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  45,  46, 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Hunt  give  himself  much  trouble  about  his 
partner  in  misfortune.  The  ‘  great  man* 
presented  him  to  his  Aspasia,  a  ‘  Mrs.  V.* — 
‘originally  one  of  the  finest  of.her  species’ — 
entertained  him  once  or  twice  at  breakfast, 
when,  instead  of  tea  or  coffee,  the  famous 
decoctmn  of  ‘  roasted  corn’  was  produced, 
not  at  all  to  the  weaver-poet’s  contentment — 
and  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
‘  that  worthy  gentleman  and  scholar.  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,’  with  a  view  to  a  melro- 
politaik  publication  oif  the  Lancashire  Hymn 
and  other  lyrics,  already  celebrated  at  Mid¬ 
dleton  :  but  no  pecuniary  assistance  was 
forthcoming.  Neither  did  he  obtain  any 
advantage  from  an  application  to  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Waithinan,  ‘  at  that  time  a  dissatisfied, 
bilioiLs-looking  man — mind  and  manners 
soured.’  There  were  sundry  similar  dis¬ 
appointments.  At  last  Mr.  Charles  Pear¬ 
son,  who,  as  Hunt’s  solicitor,  had  met  Bam¬ 
ford  at  T^ancaster,  kindly  offered  him  em¬ 
ployment  in  copying  papers  at  his  cham¬ 
bers  ;  but  a  week  of  this  new  sort  of  labor 
was  enough.  He  felt  that  to  persist  would 
break  his  health  completely — his  spirits  had 
already  sunk  to  the  verge  of  des|>air — and 
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he  took  to  his  bed  in  a  nervous  fever.  A  1  place  before — every  ihinj;  seemed  almost  too 


small  supply  from  ‘  the  Manchester  Com¬ 
mittee’  set  him  on  his  legs  again ;  and  he 
then  made  the  round  of  about  a  dozen  pub¬ 
lisher’s  shops,  with  his  bundle  of  hymns  and 
songs,  which  found  no  acceptance  in  any  of 
these  quarters.  They ‘did  not  suit’  one 
Maecenas — another  said  they  were  ‘  out  of  j 
his  line;'  even  the  sympathizing  Sir  Rich-; 
ard  Phillips  would  not  meddle  with  them — i 
‘  no  volume  of  poetry  could  have  any ! 
chance  unless  it  tvere  something  astonish-! 
ing;’  which  is,  at  least,  as  true  in  1644  as! 
it  was  in  18^0.  Before  he  made  up  his| 
mind  to  return  to  Middleton,  he  was  advised  | 
to  state  his  views  concerning  the  Peterlooj 
meeting,  and  its  results  to  himself,  in  the 
Parliamentary  petition  already  referred  to;j 
and  ‘  in  connection  with  this,’  he  says,  ‘  oc-  j 
curred  an  incident,  which,  as  it  affords  a  1 
glimpse,"  as  it  were,  of  the  outer-court  cti- j 
quette  of  the  great  in  London,  I  will  nar-l 
rate — 

1 

I 

‘Earl  Grosvenor  was  the  nobleman  selected  ; 
to  present  my  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  j 
and  Sir  Richard  went  with  me  to  his  mansion,  t 
His  Lordship  was  not  at  home,  and  we  were  : 
directed  to  call  on  a  certain  day.  It  happenetl  ' 
that  Sir  Richard  was  then  engaged,  and  I  j 
went  to  his  Lordship  myself.  Tlie  great  burly  i 
porter,  who  wore  a  rich  livery  trimmed  with  I 
gold  lace,  would  scarcely  admit  me  within  Lite 
door,  when  he  found  I  had  not  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction.  I  explained  to  him  my  business 
with  his  Lordship,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  lie 
could  not  send  my  message  up.  A  fine  table,  j 
with  pens  and  pajwr,  was  near  the  window  of  I 
the  hall,  and  in  niy  simplicity  !  made  a  move  j 
towards  it,  saying,  I  could  soon  write  a  note  to  | 
his  Lordship;  but  he  said  he  could  not  allow  j 
me  to  write  there,  it  was  contrary  to  orders, ! 
and  would  cost  him  his  place  if  the  other  ser-  j 
vants  saw  me.  I  accordingly  bundled  out,  and  i 
went  to  a  tavern,  and  wrote  a  note,  which  I  i 
took  hack;  the  porter  tlien  look  the  note,  and  j 
tohl  we  to  come  again  in  about  twenty  minutes,  I 
or  half  an  hour.  It  was  raining,  and  I  had  no-  i 
where  to  go  under  cover,  save  the  tavern,  so  j 
T  went  tliere  again — not  much  liking,  however,  i 
this  mode  of  noble  housekeeping — and  waited  j 
xvith  impatience  the  time  for  the  noble  inter- ! 
view,  i  again  went;  and  now  the  folding-  i 
doors  were  thrown  open  long  before  I  arrived  | 
at  the  steps — the  late  surly  porier  received  me  j 
with  a  respetful  inclination  and  a  smile,  say- 1 
iug  my  note  had  been  sent  up,  and  his  Lord- 1 
ship  would  see  me.  He  then  riutg  a  belL,  and  i 
a  servant  appeared,  to  whom  die  porier  an-  | 
nounced  my  name.  The  servant  asked  me  to  | 
fellow  him,  and  he  led  me  into  a  ve^  grand  ■ 
room,  where  he  left  me,  saying  his  Lordship  } 
would  he  with  me  in  a  few  minutes.  I  had  : 
never  seen  any  thing  like  die  richness  of  this  * 


sumptuous  and  too  delicate  for  a  ftuman  habi¬ 
tation — and  to  me  it  seemed  a  litile  museum 
of  curious  and  costly  thiners,  arranged  hut  to 
look  at.  .and  not  to  use.  There  were  mirrors, 
and  pictures,  and  rusliions,  and  carpets  glowing 
like  silk  ;  and  delicate  hangings,  and  curtains, 
as  fine  as  gossamer  in  summer ;  then  the  tables 
shone  like  ulass,  and  the  chairs  with  their  high 
cushions  trassed  up,  quite  tempted  one  to  sit. 
Well,  I  stood  looking  about  me  some  lime,  and 
no  one  appeared  ;  and  at  last  I  thougiit,  “  I’ll 
sit  down  at  any  rate  ;  if  his  Lordship  should 
come  in.  he  cannot  be  so  greatly  ofl’ended  at 
one  taking  a  seat  in  his  house.”  So  I  sat 
down,  and  was  quite  surprised — I  almost  sunk 
to  my  elbows  in  tlie  soft  downy  cushion,  and 
immediately  jumped  up  again,  thinking  those 
seats  could  never  really  he  meant  for  human 
boneat  to  rest  upon — and  I  w’ould  not  for  the 
world  have  been  taken  by  his  Lordship,  sit¬ 
ting  there,  with  the  cusliion  up  to  my  elbows, 
like  a  puff  of  soap  suds.  I  began  to  make  the 
thing  right  again,  and  w.as  so  busied,  w’hen  I 
heard  a  slight  creaking  noise  ;  immediately  I 
resumed  my  fiosture  of  attention,  and  a  tall, 
gentlemanly-looking  person,  forty  or  forty-five 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  blue  coal  with  yellow 
buttons,  undoubtedly  of  gold,  entered  and  ac¬ 
costed  me  in  a  very  courteous  and  affable  man¬ 
ner,  and  immediately  entered  ui'on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  my  petition.  I  addressed  him  as  “  my 
Lord,”  which  indeed  he  was,  and  told  him 
somewhat  about  the  subject  of  my  petition, 
which  I  now  showed  him,  anti  requested  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  present  it  for  me  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  looked  at  it  a  few  minutes, 
and  said  he  would  present  it.  He  then  ques¬ 
tioned  me  about  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  of  my  own  neighborhood,  to  each 
of  which  I  gave  him  brief  and  true  answers, 
acconling  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  He  then 
questioned  me  about  our  new  rector,  at  Middle- 
ton,  the  Rev.  John  Haughton;  and  as  I  was 
hound  in  truth,  though  not  at  the  lime  over- 
artial  to  him.  I  gave  his  Lordship  a  fair  and 
onorable  account  of  the  worthy  clergyman, 
whereat  he  seemed  much  pleased ;  soon  after 
I  made  my  final  bow,  and  was  myself  bowed 
out  by  the  porter ;  and  so  I  look  ray  leave  of 
that  grand  mansion  and  its  immensely  rich 
owner.’ — Vol.  it.  pp.  42  44. 

Mr.  Bamford’s  petition  having  been  duly 
presented  and  disposed  of,  he  returned  to 
Middleton,  to  prepare  for  the  great  trial  at 
York.  He  and  several  of  the  other  ptwr 
prisoners  were  without  council ;  and  though 
Hunt  condescended  to  take  plenty  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  private,  he  was  too  wise  a  man  not 
to  act  as  his  own  advocate  in  the  court — 
over  which  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  presided, 
Mr.  Scarlett  (then  a  leading  Whig  as  well 
as  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit)  conduct¬ 
ing  the  case  on  tlie  part  of  the  Crown; 
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We  shall  not  re-enter  on  the  serious  part 
of  the  business,  but  some  of  Mr.  Bamford’s 
minor  details  are  not  to  be  passed  over ; — 

‘  Every  night  Hunt  retired  with  his  friends, 
discussing  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  next ;  consequently,  he  came 
into  court  ready  at  all  points,  and  like  a  loaded 
gun,  he  only  required  a  sudden  impulse  to 
make  a  grand  discharge.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  performed 
so  well;  that  he  appeared  to  be  so  greatly 
talented,  whilst  his  co-defendants  had  not  credit 
for  the  talent  which  some  of  them  really  pos¬ 
sessed.  This  was  just  the  position  which 
Hunt  wished  himself  and  us  to  occupy.  He 
would  be  all  in  all,  and  he  could  not  endure 
that  the  humblest  of  us  should  come  betwixt 
the  public  and  himself;  that  the  smallest  sha¬ 
dow  should  intercept  one  ray  ol‘  his  luminous 
presence.  This  intense  selfishness  was  con¬ 
stantly  displayed  in  all  his  actions.  I  saw  it 
and  was  astonished ;  I  could  not  account  for  it 
except  by  condemning  him ;  and  that  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  though  the  facts  came  oozing 
out  like  water-drops ;  I  could  not  harbor  an 
unkind  thought  of  our  leader :  “  it  was  his 
way;”  ‘‘it  was  the  way  of  great  folks;”  “  it 
was  perhaps  necessary  that  he  should  do  so 
and  so.” 

‘  Healey  was  one  of  the  five  defendants  who 
had  a  seat  at  the  barristers’  table.  On  the 
second  day,  Mr.  Scarlet  had  a  smelling-bottle 
which  he  frequently  used,  and  then  laid  on  the 
table  before  him.  Our  friend  the  Doctor  was 
seated  nearly  opposite  to  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  I  observed  him  once  or  twice  cast 
very  desirous  looks  towards  the  phial  whilst 
the  barrister  was  using  it.  Mr.  Scarlet,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not,  or  affected  not  to  notice  our  sur¬ 
gical  friend,  and  at  last,  the  patience  of  the 
latter  being  tried  beyond  control,  he  leaned 
across  the  table  and  very  respectfully  solicited 
the  loan  of  the  bottle,  which  was  readily  grant¬ 
ed  :  “  Oh  yes,  Doctor !  by  all  means,”  said 
Mr.  Scarlet,  politely  handing  it  to  him,  who 
immediately  applied  it  to  his  nose,  and  evinced 
its  pugency  by  very  zestful  sneezing,  which 
obliged  him  to  apply  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes.  Of  course  there  was  some  tittering 
around  the  table,  and  Mr.  Scarlet  was  declared 
to  have  ‘‘taken  the  Doctor  fairly  by  the  nose.” 
Hunt  laughed  till  his  eyes  were  brimful,  whilst 
Healey  sat  quite  unconscious  and  serious. 
Soon  after  the  bottle  was  returned  with  com¬ 
pliments,  and  the  trial  claimed  ottr  attention. 
On  the  third  day  Mr.  Scarlet  did  not  bring  the 
Bmelling-bottle,  and  the  Doctor  seemed  disap¬ 
pointed.  On  the  fourth  day  the  Doctor  lugged 
a  long  square  smelling-bottle  out  of  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  down  before  him.  Mr.  Scarlet  took 
no  notice.  The  Doctor  smelled  and  laid  it 
down.  Mr.  Scarlet  took  no  notice.  The  Doc 
tor  smelled  again.  Mr.  Scarlet  did  not  see 
him.  At  length,  determined  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  generosity,  the  Doctor  thrust  it  towards 
Mr.  Scarlet  with  a  bow,  and  a  request  that  he 


would  use  it.  Mr.  Scarlet  colored,  hut  he 
good-humoredly  took  the  phial,  and,  having 
smelled,  he  politely  returned  it  with  thanks, 
which  the  Doctor  as  politely  acknowledged : 
the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  once,  if  not 
oftener  afterwards,  and  the  Doctor  then,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  gave  up  the  farce. 

‘  It  became  apparent  towards  the  noon  of 
Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  trial,  that  the  prose¬ 
cutors  were  about  to  close  their  case,  and  that 
the  defence  must  be  commenced  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  day.  Whilst  we  were  talking  of 
the  matter.  Hunt  said,  “  Bamford,  you  will  be 
called  on  to  address  the  court  the  first  of  all 
the  defendants.”  I  said  I  thouj^ht  that  scarcely 
probable,  as  w’e  should  most  likely  be  called  in 
the  order  in  which  our  names  stood  in  the  in¬ 
dictment.  Hunt  said  he  knew  that  was  con¬ 
templated  by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Mr.  Scarlet,  who  wanted  to  bring 
him  out  in  the  evening  when  he  was  exhausted, 
the  court  wearied,  and  the  public  satiated  and 
listless.  But — with  an  oath — he  said  he  was  not 
to  be  taken  aback  that  way  ;  he  was  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  “  Now, 

Mr.  Bamford,  by - ,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you 

what  you  must  do  if  called  this  afternoon.” 
“  Well,  what  should  I  do  ?”  I  inquired.  “  Vou 
must  talk  against  time.”  “Talk against  lime  ! 
— what’s  that  ?”  “  You  must  keep  possession 
of  the  court  an  hour  and  a  half,”  he  said  ; 
“  you  must  talk  to  put  on  lime,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  calling  on  me,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to-night.  I  know  well  that  is 
what  Scarlet  is  aiming  at,  and  we  niust  play 
our  game  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  his  power.  * 
“  But  I  am  not  prepared  with  matter  for  an 
hour  and  a  half’s  speech — I  should  break  down 
if  I  attempted  iL”  “Don’t  mind  that — don’t 
mind  any  thing — only  keep  on.”  “  I  should 
make  myself  look  like  a  fool ;  and  they  would 
be  laughing  at  me,  and  stopping  me.” — 
‘*  Pshaw !  and  suppose  they  did,  you  could  lis¬ 
ten,  and,  when  they  had  done,  begin  again.” 
— “  But  I  should  not  know  w’hat  to  say.” — 

“  Say  !  say  any  thing — the  d - est  nonsense 

in  the  world  ;  never  mind  what  you  say — only 
keep  on  until  they  cannot  call  me  to-day.” 
Something  like  a  glimmer  of  the  naked  truth 
flashed  across  my  reluctant  mind  ;  and  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  No,  Mr.  Hunt,  I  will  not  do  as  you  de¬ 
sire;  I  will  not  exhibit  myself  bef)re  this  court 
as  a  fool ;  I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  can  speak  to 
the  purpose,  and  with  common  sense.  I  would 
speak  until  daik  if  that  woulil  serve  you,  and 
I  w’as  prepared  for  the  task  ;  but  1  am  not,  and 
I  woa’t  make  myself  ridiculous”  “Very 
well,”  said  Hunt,  and  looked  another  way, 
quite  cool  and  distant.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  75-77. 

Bamford  acquitted  himself  well.  Mr. 
Scarlett  complimented  him,  in  his  reply,  on 
the  talent  he  had  exhibited,  and  also  on  the 
respectful  manner  of  his  defence.  The  jury, 
however,  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  finding  all  the  prisoners  guilty  of  a  se- 
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ditious  misdemeanor ;  and  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  renew  their  recognizances,  and 
appear  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
London,  on  the  first  day  of  next  term,  to  re¬ 
ceive  judgment. 

Poor  Bamford  had  naturally  expected 
that  the  well-drilled  Middleton  patriots 
would  supply  their  laureate  and  leader  with 
funds  for  his  trip  to  London — but  he  was 
disappointed.  The^coptributions  amounted 
in  all  to  out  shilling  :• — 

‘  1  took  my  way  down  Middleton  and  towards 
Manchester.  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  when 
I  went  that  way  on  the  16th  of  August,  there 
were  ten  thousand  with  me  ready  to  shout, 
sing,  or  do  whatever  I  requested  ;  now,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  1'  should  want  something 
from  them,  not  a  soul  came  forth  to  say,  “  Grod 
be  with  you.”  One  or  two  whom  I  saw  on 
the  road  did,  as  tHey  passed,  ask  if  I  was  ‘‘  going 
off,”  to  which  I  replied  by  a  nod.  The  words 
stuck  in  my  th.  oat ;  I  was  ashamed  both  for 
myself  and  them  ;  ashamed  of  my  past  folly, 
and  of  their  present  faithlessness.  Reader, 
that  shilling  was  the  only  Middleton  coin  which 
1  had  in  my  pocket  when  I  started  for  London 
to  receive  judgment.  So  much  for  the  shouting, 
huzzaing,  and  empty  applause  of  multitudes. 
A  young  aspirant  to  public  notoriety  maybe 
excused  if  he  feel  a  little  tickled  with  the  shouts 
of  adulation;  but  whenever  I  see  a  grey-head¬ 
ed  orator  courting  such  acclamations,  I  set 
him  down  as  being  a  very  shallow,  or  a  very 
designing  person’. — Vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

On  this  occasion  he  walked  all  the  w’ay 
to  town,  and  most  agreeable  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  journey.  For  two  or  three  days 
he  travelled  in  company  with  a  sturdy  brick- 
setter  and  his  very  pretty  wife,  who  were 
bound  for  her  native  place,  Loughborough. 
On  the  last  of  these  days  the  bricksetter  be¬ 
coming  footsore,  accepts  a  seat  in  a  wagon, 
and  tbe  young  woman  is  left  alone  with  our  | 
friend  Bamford,  who  well  knew  how  to  i 
shorten  the  way  for  his  comely  and  intelli- ' 
gent  fellow-pedestrian  : — 

‘  We  were  now  in  a  right  farming  country) 
where  large  stacks,  barns,  and  cattle-sheds 
w’ere  quite  common  on  the  road-sides.  The 
roads  were  broad  and  in  good  condition,  and 
there  were  very  often  wide  slips  of  good  land 
on  each  side,  apparently  much  trodden  by  cat¬ 
tle.  Occasionally  we  came  to  a  neat,  homely- 
looking  cottage,  with  perhaps  a  large  garden, 
and  a  potato-ground  attached,  and  with  rose- 
shrubs  and  honey- bines  clustered  around  the 
door.  These  were  specimens  of  our  real 
English  homes  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  them  ; 
in  no  other  country  do  such  exist ;  and  he  or 
she  who  leaves  this  land  expecting  to  meet 
with  like  liomes  in  forei^  ones,  will  be  misera¬ 
bly  disappointed.  In  England  alone  is  the 


term  home,  with  all  its  domestic  comforts  and 
associations,  properly  understood.  May  it 
long  continue  the  home  of  the  brave!  and 
eventually  become  the  home  of  the  really  free ! 

‘  There  had  been  some  rain  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  Trent  had  been  flooded,  and  of  all 
the  verdant  pastures  I  have  ever  beheld,  none 
have  surpassed  the  rich,  vivid  green  of  the 
meadows  betwixt  Shardlow  and  Kegworth. 
As  the  sweet  air  came  across  them,  cooling 
one’s  dewy  brows,  one  almost  felt  templed  to 
stop  and  seek  an  abiding  place  in  that  delicious 
valley. 

‘During  our  walk  we  had  a  very  agreeable 
chat :  I  entered  into  some  particulars  of  my 
early  life,  and  into  matters  always  interesting 
to  females — namely,  the  histories  of  some  ten¬ 
der  attachments  which  I  had  formed,  but 
which  had  lapsed,  either  through  my  own  in¬ 
difference,  or,  as  I  was  pleased  to  suppose,  the 
faithlessness  of  the  objects  I  loved.  This 
seemed  to  touch  a  tender  chord  in  my  com¬ 
panion:  she  was  all  attention, 'and  when  1 
paused,  she  put  questions  which  compelled  me 
to  resume  my  narrative.  I  spoke  of  the  noble 
and  exalted  pleasures  of  true  affection,  and 
pictured  the  sickening  pangs  of  love  betrayed, 
and  the  unhappiness  which  must  eventually 
haunt  the  betrayer,  whether  man  or  woman. 
I  repeated  some  verses  of  poetry,  which 
heightened  the  picture;  and  at  last,  on  looking 
aside,  I  found  that  her  cheeks  were  glistening 
with  tears.  She  now  became  more  communi¬ 
cative,  and  informed  me  that  she  had  some¬ 
what  to  accuse  herself  of  with  respect  to  a 
young  man,  the  first  indeed  whose  addresses 
she  had  encouraged;  that  she  now  often 
thought  she  behaved  coldly  towards  him,  with¬ 
out  any  just  cause,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  lad  enlisted,  and  joined  his  regiment  before 
his  friends  knew  what  had  become  of  him  ; 
that  she  soon  afterwards  was  married,  and  he 
was  killed  in  battle.  Weeping  fr#*c!y,  she  ad¬ 
ded,  that  at  times  she  accused  herself  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  I  consoled 
her  as  well  as  1  could,  by  the  reflection  that 
her  conduct  appeared  to  have  arisen  more 
j  from  youthful  carelessness  than  want  of  feeL 
ing.  She  said  he  was  an  only  child,  and  his 
mother  was  still  living ;  and  she  thought  if 
she  could  get  settled  down  beside  the  old 
woman,  it  would  afford  her  some  consolation 
to  assist  her,  and  be  a  child  to  her  in  her  old 
age.  I  approved  of  this  with  all  my  heart; 
and  now  being  at  Kegworth,  w’e  stepped  into 
a  public-house  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
cart,  which  soon  came  up ;  and  after  a  cup  or 
two  of  ale  betwixt  John  and  myself,  and  a 
whiff  of  tobacco,  we  set  forward,  and  a  short 
journey  through  a  pleasant  neighborhood 
brought  us  to  Loughborough. 

‘Nothing  would  satisfy  my  fellow-travellers 
but  my  accompanying  them  to  the  house  of  the 
old  folks,  as  they  called  them.  1  was  not  much 
averse  to  going  with  them,  especially  as  I 
knew  that  I  must  stop  somewhere  in  the  town 
all  night.  I  accordingly  accompanied  them 
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along  several  streets  and  turnings,  until  we 
were  in  a  humble  but  decent-looking  thorough¬ 
fare,  when,  knocking  at  the  door,  the  woman 
in  a  whisper  told  me  her  parents  lived  there. 

A  tall,  venerable  looking  dame  opened  the 
door,  and  in  a  moment  our  female  traveller 
was  locked  in  her  arms.  A  cheerful,  clear- 
complexioned  old  man  at  the  same  time  got  up 
from  his  chair  and  shook  John  heartily  by  the 
hand ;  and  on  John  mentioning  me  as  a  fellow- 
traveller,  he  gave  me  a  like  frank  reception. 
He  them  embraced  his  daughter;  and  when 
the  first  emotions  of  tenderness  were  over,  we 
sat  down  to  a  very  comfortable  but  homely  re¬ 
fection,  and  the  family  party  became  quite 
cheerful  and  communicative.  Mejintime,  the 
news  had  got  abroad  amongst  the  neighbors, 
several  came  in,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were 
joined  by  a  fine-looking  girl,  a  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  old  folks,  who  had  been  at  work  in 
one  of  the  manufactories.  In  short,  we  had  a 
joyful  family  and  neighborly  meeting ;  liquor 
was  sent  for;  a  young  fellow  tuned  up  his 
fiddle,  and  the  old  couple  led  off  a  dance, 
which  was  followed  by  others ;  liquor  was 
brought  in  abundance,  and  the  hours  flew  un¬ 
counted. 

‘  John  and  I,  and  the  old  man,  were  seated  in 
a  corner  smoking  and  conversing,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  the  younger  sister  come  in  somewhat 
fluttered.  She  took  the  old  mother  and  her 
sister  asiile,  and  by  the  expression  of  their 
countenances,  and  the  motion  of  her  hands,  I 
perceived  that  something  troublesome  and 
mysterious  had  occurred.  In  fact,  she  was  ex¬ 
plaining  to  them,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that 
in  going  to  the  public-house  for  more  liquor, 
she  had  to  pass  a  stage-coach  which  was  stop¬ 
ped,  and  that,  on  looking  up,  she  saw  a  young 
soldier  getting  off  the  coach,  with  his  knapsack 
slung  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  foraging-cap 
pulled  over  his  face ;  but  she  saw  enough  to 
convince  her  that  he  was  Robert — the  same 
who  once  courted  her  sister,  and  who,  they 
had  heard,  was  killed  in  battle.  This  news,  as 
maybe  imagined,  was  soon  known  in  the  house, 
and  caused  a  great  sensation,  particularly 
amongst  the  women.  We  had  just  learned 
the  cause  of  their  whisperings,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  fellow,  pale,  slender,  and 
well-formed,  wearing  regimentals  and  an  un¬ 
dress  cap,  with  a  knapsack  properly  adjusted, 
stepped  respectfully  into  the  room,  and,  seeing 
the  old  woman,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
hers,  and  spoke  to  her  affectionately,  calling 
her  mother.  She  gazed  a  moment  on  his  face, 
as  if  incredulous  of  what  she  beheld.  The 
company  had  drawn  in  a  half  circle  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  around  them  ;  John,  myself,  and  the  old 
man,  kept  our  seats ;  the  younger  sister  stood 
beside  her  mother,  and  the  married  one  was 
on  a  low  seat  behind  her. 

“  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Rob¬ 
ert,”  said  the  old  woman.  “  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  escaped  death,  for  your  mother’s 
sake ;  but  I  almost  wish  you  had  not  called 
here  to-night.” 


[Nov. 

‘•And  why  not,  mother  ?  \x\y other  mother” — 
he  said,  trying  to  force  a  smile.  “  Why  not  call 
at  a  house,  where  I  left  friends,  and  mayhap 
a  little  of  something  more  than  friendship?” 

“Nothing  beyond  friendship  now,  Robert,” 
said  the  mother,  endeavoring  to  appear  cool. 

“  Why,  where  is  Margaret  ?”  he  said,  “  I 
hope  nothing  has  befallen  her?” 

“Margaret  is  your  friend,”  said  the  old  wo¬ 
man;  “but  she  is  nothing  more  now.  Yon¬ 
der  sits  her  husband,”  pointing  to  John. 

‘John  advanced  towards  the  young  man  and 
took  his  his  hand;  and,  looking  towards  Mar¬ 
garet,  said  he  believed  she  had  been  his  wife 
about  two  years. 

‘The  soldier  trembled,  and  staggered  to  a 
seat. 

‘  Margaret  got  up  and  gave  her  hand  to  the 
young  soldier,  saying  she  welcomed  him  home 
with  all  the  regard  of  a  sister.  She  was  now 
married,  as  he  had  heard,  and  wiis  about  to 
settle  in  Loughborough ;  and  if  he  had  never 
returned,  his  old  mother  should  not  have  want¬ 
ed  the  tender  otiices  of  a  child  whilst  she  lived. 

“  Thank  you,  Margaret,”  he  said ;  “  that  is 
some  consolation ;  vou  would’nt  neglect  my 
old  mother,  I  know.^’  He  pul  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  I  would  not,  Robert,”  she  said  ;  “  and  if  in 
former  times  I  did  not  value  you,  as  perhaps 
you  deserved,  I  was  walling  to  make  the  only 
atonement  I  could,  by  cheering  the  drooping 
years  of  your  supposed  childle.ss  parent.” 

“  That  is  very  good  !”  “  very  fair  on  both 
sides!”  “  very  handsome  !”  said  a  number  of 
voices.  Neither  of  the  interested  parlies  spoke 
— they  were  both  deeply  affected. 

‘The  old  w’oman  and  youngest  daughter 
then  conducted  Margaret  into  another  room. 
The  old  man  shook  hands  wdlh  the  soldier, 
and  endeavored  to  cheer  him.  Meantime,  in¬ 
formation  had  been  conveyed  to  Robert’s  mo¬ 
ther,  and  she  now  entered  the  room,  shaking 
and  leaning  on  a  stick.  The  meeting  was 
most  tender ;  it  was  such  as  could  only  take 
place  betwixt  a  parent  and  child  equally  affec¬ 
tionate.  The  dancing  had  at  first  been  given 
up ;  a  warm,  substantial  supper  was  in  a  short 
time  spread  on  the  board ;  Robert  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  took  some  of  the  refreshment,  and  then 
went  home ;  Margaret  did  not  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  Shortly  after  supper  I  was  conduct¬ 
ed  to  lodgings  at  an  inn,  and  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  confused  dreams  of  the  strange  scenes 
which,  like  those  of  romance,  had  passed  be¬ 
fore  me. 

‘  The  following  morning  I  breakfasted  at 
the  old  folks’,  according  to  promise.  I  asked 
not  any  question,  nor  did  I  hear  anything  fur¬ 
ther.  Margaret’s  eyes  appeared  as  if  she  had 
been  weeping.  John  was  attentive  to  her,  and 
she  seemed  as  if  she  valued  his  attentions  ;  but 
could  not  entirely  cast  the  weight  from  her 
heart.  1  left  the  family,  to  pursue  my  way, 
and  John  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Quorn, 
where  we  parted,  and  1  never  saw  him  after¬ 
wards.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  112-117. 
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This  little  Loughborough  Episode  would 
have  pleased  Crabbe ;  and  there  is  an¬ 
other,  in  a  more  comical  vein,  which 
might  well  repay  the  illustrating  graver  of 
George  Cruikshank.  The  whole  chapter  is 
most  diverting.  On  reaching  London, 
Bamford  renews  his  attempts  on  the  book¬ 
sellers.  One  potentate  frankly  told  him  he 
would  rather  have  a  16th  share  in  a  good 
new  cookery  book,  than  the  copyright  out 
and  out  of  a  new  Paradise  Lost.  Another 
listened  more  leisurely — and  at  last  said  he 
felt  interested  and  disposed  to  make  a  lib¬ 
eral  offer — in  short,  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  paper  and  print,  and  give  the  author 
‘  half  the  profits,  if  any,’  charging  merely 
‘  the  usual  commission.’  These  technical 
phrases  conveyed  to  the  weaver  bard  no 
idea  except  that  some  ‘  artful  dodge  ’  was 
meditated.  He  stepped  eastward,  west- 
w’ard,  southward,  and  northward, — but  Par¬ 
son  Adams  with  the  portmanteau  of  Notes 
on  the  Supplices  and  Sermons  for  the 
Times,  was  but  a  type  of  the  Middleton 
Tyrtaeus.  In  general  the  shopman  merely 

looked  at  him  and  said,  ‘  Mr, - was 

engaged.’ 

‘  To  be  sure,  the  booksellers  were  not  entire¬ 
ly  blameable ;  my  appearance  was  no  doubt, 
somewhat  against  me.  My  clothes  and  shoes 
were  covered  with  dust,  my  linen  soiled,  and 
my  features  brown  and  weathered  like  leather, 
which  circumstances,  in  combination  with  my 
stature  and  gaunt  appearance,  made  me  an 
object  not  of  the  most  ^agreeable  or  poetical 
cast  Still  I  thought  these  booksellers  must  be 
very  owls  at  mid-day,  not  to  conceive  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  finding  good  ore  under  a  mde  exte¬ 
rior  like  mine.  And  then  I  bethought  me, — 
and  comforted  myself  therewith — inasmuch  as 
others  had  trodden  the  same  weary  road  be¬ 
fore  me — of  Otway,  and  Savage,  and  Chatter- 
ton,  and  of  the  great  son  of  learning,  as  un¬ 
gainly  as  myself— Samuel  the  lexicographer 
— and  I  might  have  added  of  Crabbe,  and 
others  of  later  date,  but  their  names  had  not 
then  caught  my  ear.’  ! 

He  was  reduced  to  extreme  distress. — 

‘I  was  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  1  met  seemed  as  if  they  knew  I  was  penny¬ 
less.  1  had  become  quite  wolfish,  and  the  sight 
of  good  substantial  meats,  and  delicate  viands 
in  the  windows  of  the  eating-houses,  all  of 
which  I  stopped  before  and  contemplated, 
tended  to  increase  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which 
were  no  ways  allayed  by  the  savoury  fumes 
arising  from  the  cooking  cellars.  At  last  I 
wandered  round  Fleet-market,  and  coming  to 
the  prison,  I  found  a  poor  debtor  begging  at 
the  grate.  “  Please  to  bestow  a  trifle  on  a 
poor  prisoner,”  he  said.  “  God  bless  thee, 


lad,”  I  replied,  “  I  am  more  poor  than  thyself.” 

How  is  that  ?”  “  Why,”  I  said,  “  thou  hast 
a  room  to  retire  to,  and  a  bed  to  repose  upon, 
but  I  have  neither  home  nor  lodging,  nor  food, 
nor  a  farthing  of  money  towards  procuring 
them  !”  Why  then  God  help  thee  !”  he  said, 
“  thou  ait  indeed  worse  off*  than  myself,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  liberty.” — “  And  that  1  may  not  have 
long.” — He  asked  me  what  I  meant ;  and  1  told 
him  that  1  was  come  up  from  the  country  to 
receive  judgment  for  attending  the  Manches¬ 
ter  meeting.  “  If  that  be  the  rase,”  he  said, 
“  come  back  in  an  hour,  and  if  1  get  as  much 
as  three- pence  or  sixpence,  thou  shalt  have  it.” 

I  thanked  him  sincerely,  and  gratefully,  and 
promised  I  would  come  back  if  no  belter  for¬ 
tune  befel  me,  and  so,  pleased  that  I  had  found 
one  friend  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  bade 
him  good  bye,  and  went  on  towards  Bridge- 
street. 

‘  At  sight  of  the  bridge  I  recollected  a  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who  had 
behaved  very  kindly  to  me  the  last  lime  I  was 
in  London,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  call 
upon  him,  for,  at  all  events,  1  could  not  be  more 
disappointed  than  1  had  been.  I  therefore 
passed  over  the  bridge,  and  soon  found  the 
shop  of  my  friend  in  the  main  thoroughfare, 
called  Surrey-road,  1  think.  Several  young 
men  were  busy  in  the  shop,  and  I  asked  one  of 
them  if  Mr.  Gibb  was  within  ?  “  Oh  ves,”  he 
said :  “  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Bamford  ?  Walk  for¬ 
ward,  he’s  in  the  sitting-room  at  breakfast; 
he  ’ll  be  glad  to  see  you  ;  step  in.”  I  thought 
that  was  like  a  lucky  beginning  at  any  rate, 
and  without  a  second  invitation  1  entered  the 
room.  A  glance  of  one  moment  brought  the 
gentleman  to  his  feet.  He  took  my  hand  and 
made  me  sit  down,  and  rang  the  bell,  and  or¬ 
dered  another  cup,  and  more  butter  and  toast, 
and  eggs  and  ham.  “You  have  not  break¬ 
fasted,  I  suppose,”  he  said.  I  replied  that  I 
had  not ;  it  was  just  what  I  had  been  wanting 
to  do  the  last  hour  and  a  half.  “  Bamford,”  he 
said,  as  we  went  on  with  our  repast.  “  What  ’a 
the  matter  with  you  ?  you  don’t  seem  as  you 
did  the  last  time  you  were  in  London.” — “  How 
am  1  changed?” — “Why  the  last  time  you 
were  up,  you  were  all  life  and  cheerfulness 
when  1  saw  you,  and  now  you  seem  quite 
thoughtful.  Are  you  afraid  of  being  fent  to 
prison  ?”  “  No,”  I  said,  “  I  was  not”  “  What’s 
the  reason  you  are  so  serious  ?” — I  said,  “  I 
could  not  help  being  so.”  “  What ’s  the  cause  ?” 
he  said ;  “  Tell  me  the  reason  of  this  great 
change  ?”  “  Well  then,  to  tell  you  God’s 

truth,”  I  said,  “  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the 
world,  and  I  could  not  have  had  a  meal  if  1 
had  not  come  here.”  “  Oh !  if  that ’s  all,  man,” 
he  said,  “  make  yourself  easy  again.  Come  ! 
take  some  more,  and  make  a  good  breakfast,” 
and  I  took  him  at  his  w’ord — I  did  make  a  good 
breakfast  When  we  had  finished,  he  took  me 
to  his  dressing-room,  where  were  water  and 
towels  to  wash.  He  also  ordered  the  servant 
to  clean  my  shoes,  and  found  me  a  clean  neck¬ 
erchief,  and  a  pair  of  stockings.  When  1  re- 
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turned  to  the  Bittinfj-room,  I  was  quite  smart, 
comparatively.  “Now,  Batnford,”  he  said, 

“  this  is  my  breakfast  hour ;  at  one  we  dine,  at 
five  take  tea,  and  supper  at  eight ;  and  so  long 
as  you  ar^  in  London,  my  table  is  yours,  if  you 
will  attend  at  meals.  Take  this  one  pound 
note,”  putting  one  into  my  hand,  “  and  ii  there 
is  not  a  change  in  your  circumstances  for  the 
better,  when  that  is  done,  come  for  another.” 

I  thanked  him  most  sincerely.  I  never  was 
more  affected  by  an  act  of  kindness  in  my  life. 
He  was.  in  truth,  “a  friend  in  need,  a  friend 
indeed.”  ’ 

Before  this  kind  baker’s  one  pound  note 
was  expended,  Bamford  received  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  c£10  from  some  Reform  fund — 
and  thenceforth  expected  with  resignation 
the  day  of  judgment. 

‘  The  detection  of  Arthur  Thistlewood  and 
his  companions  took  place,  if  I  mistake  not, 
during  our  trial  at  York;  it  caused  a  great 
sensation  at  the  lime,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
same  misguided  men  occurred  soon  after  our 
arrival  in  London.  It  was  the  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  conversation,  and  particularly  the  intrepid 
bearing  of  the  prisoners  during  their  trial. 
Mrs.  Thistlewood  had  an  asylum  with  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  our  friend  West,  the  wire-worker  in 
the  Strand,  and  I  frequently  saw  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  there.  She  was  rather  low  in 
stature ;  with  handsome  regular  features  of 
the  Grecian  cast ;  very  pqle,  and  with  hair, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows  as  black  as  night.  Still 
she  was  not  what  may  be  called  interesting ; 
she  had  a  coldness  of  manner,  which  was  al¬ 
most  repulsive.  She  seemed  as  if  she  had  no 
natural  sensibilities,  or  as  if  affliction  had  be¬ 
numbed  them.  She  wore  her  hair  very  long, 
and  when  she  went  to  visit  her  husband,  which 
she  did  with  devoted  attention,  she  was  strict¬ 
ly  examined,  and  amongst  other  precautions, 
her  long  hair  was  unbound  and  combed  out. 
Hunt  frequently  indulged  in  imprecations 
against  Thistlewood  and  his  party.  He  as¬ 
persed  their  courage,  the  fame  of  which 
seemed  to  have  hurt  him.  But  the  worst 
thing  I  ever  knew  him  do  was  his  slandering 
pf  Mrs.  Thistlewood,  whom  he  represented  as 
carrying  on  a  criminal  intimacy  with  West, 
during  her  husband’s  incarceration.  A  baser, 
more  unfounded,  or  more  improbable  slander 
was  never  uttered.  Its  atrocity  was  its  anti¬ 
dote.  In  fact,  he  would  have  said  any  thing 
of  any  one  against  whom  he  entertained  a 
pique.  My  blind  adherence  to  Hunt  could  not 
but  be  much  shaken  by  such  oft  repeated  in¬ 
stancies  of  an  ignoble  mind. 

‘On  the  morning  of  the  execution  of  the 
conspirators,  I  remained  in  iny  room,  earnestly 
praying  God  to  sustain  them  in  their  last  hour ; 
for  though  they  professed  not  to  believe  in  a 
future  existence,  I  did,  and  could  therefore  sin¬ 
cerely  say,  “  Father,  forgive  them !  they  knew 
not  what  they  did.”  At  noon,  when  all  was 
over,  I  came  down  stairs.’ 


[Nov. 

Bamford  was  shocked  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Healey,  though  as  poor  as  himself,  had  paid 
a  guinea  for  a  seat  in  a  window  command¬ 
ing  a  gotid  view  of  the  Debtors*  door  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

On  the  15th  of  May — when  all  Hunt’s 
affidavits,  &c.,&c.,  had  been  disposed  of — 
sentence  was  pronounced  :  Hunt  to  be  con¬ 
fined  for  two  years  and  a  half  in  Ilchester 
jail — and  Healey  and  Bamford,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  for  one  year  at  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bamford 
seems  still  to  think  he  might  have  been  more 
leniently  dealt  with,  but  for  the  peroration 
of  his  speech  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
in  which,  after  reasserting  strenuously  that 
he  had  preached  forbearance  and  orderly 
behaviour  to  the  Middleton  men  on  the 
I6th  of  August,  he  added  with  fervor,  that 
he  would  never  again  preach  in  such  a 
strain  until  every  ,-drop  of  blood  shed  at 
Peterloo  had  been  ‘  amply  revenged.’  At 
all  events,  this  language  could  not  have 
tended  to  the  mitigation  of  his  doom. 

He  met  it  like  a  sensible  man.  By  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Charles  Wolsely  (who  was 
himself  in  trouble  enough  at  the  time)  he 
was  set  at  ease  as  to  his  pecuniary  matters 
during  confinement.  He  procured  books, 
and  read  diligently — among  other  things  he 
fagged  at  a  Spanish  Grammar — and  by  his 
submissive  and  regular  behavior  conciliated 
the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  the  Lincoln 
magistrates, — insomuch  that,  when  he  was 
assailed  with  a  threatening  of  a  pulmonary 
disorder,  they  allowed  him  to  send  for  his 
wife,  and  allotted  him  and  her  a  comfortable 
room  to  themselves  in  the  jail.  This  in¬ 
dulgence  had  the  best  effects  on  Bamford’s 
health,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  was  heard  of  with  bitter  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  Ilchester — for  Hunt  had  been  re¬ 
fused  the  society  of  Mrs.  V - ;  and  he 

now  turned  against  poor  Bamford  as  if  the 
kindness  shown  to  him  were  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  cruelly  to  himself.  ‘  Surely,’ 
says  Bamford,  ‘  there  is  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  being  permitted  to  have  one’s  own 
wife  with  one,  and  being  permitted  to  have 
another  man’s  wife  with  one,  in  a  prison.’ 
But  Hunt  could  not  see  the  reasonableness 
of  this  distinction,  and  Bamford  prints 
sundry  blustering,  ungrammatical  epistles, 
which  at  last  ‘  dissolved  their  friendship.’ 
It  had  been  in  a  thawing  condition  for 
some  time.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  shabbier  creature  on  the  whole  than  Mr. 
Orator  Hunt,  as  depicted  in  these  volumes. 

The  cordiality  between  Bamford  and 
Healey  also  came  to  a  close  during  an  early 
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period  of  their  confinement ;  but  the  details  1  age  within  about  three  weeks,  I  said;  and 
about  the  doctor  are  too  dirty  for  quotation,  i^he  was  mother  to  a  fine  girl,  now  in  the 
It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  away  with  ninth  year  of  hp  age.”  '  *ihe  was  sor- 

the  superior  attention  which  Bamford’s  su-  7  f i  »<> 

.  ,  ,  ^  1  •  j  ij  should  have  a  comfortable  bed  ready  in  a 

perior  talents  and  wiser  deineanor  could  not  „i„aies.”  And  so  saying,  she  left  the 

but  command  from  the  Visiting  magistrates,  room,  satisfied,  no  doubt,  with  the  explana- 
The  hour  of  delivery  came  at  last.  Mr.  tion  which  had  set  at  rest  her  troublesome 
Bamford’s  parting  with  the  authorities  at  qualms  of  conscience.  We  had  most  ex«:el- 
Lincoln  was  an  affecting  scene — he  had  l*^nt  lodgings;  and  in  the  morning  we  rose 
been  treated  like  an  erring  brother,  and  he  j  early  and  commenced  our  journey  by  lanes 
felt  accordingly.  This  over,  he  exchanges  ««•>.  'he  breath 

gifts  of  kind  remembrance  with  jailer  and  _ Yo\.  ii.  p.  221. 

turnkey,  and  in  company  with  his  faithful  <  . ' . ' ,  ,  \Ve  stopped  not  at  Whaley 

helpmate — the  ever-tidy,  ever-pleasing  Je-  Bridge,  for  the  sun  was  getting  low,  but 

mima,  turns  his  face  once  more  towards  hastened  to  Disley,  and  after  a  brief  rest 

Middleton — a  sobered  man,  with  a  fixed  'here,  we  again  started,  though  neither  I  nor 

resolution  to  eschew  demagogues  and  agi-  ""y  fellow-traveller  were  so  alert  as  in  the 

tation  or  the  last  and  hanniest  walk  here  ""’"""g-  1“  ■“'•i  began  to  be 

ration,  ui  tne  last  ana  nappiest  want  Here 

recorded  we  must  take  a  paragraph  or  two.  g,,,  ^pop  ,he  paved  causeway  betwixt  Bul- 

*  We  continued  our  journey  through  a  lev-  ®'''''hy  Stockjioit,  it  was  like  tread- 
el  country,  full  of  woods  and  plantations,  till  tpg  on  red-hot  stones.  Thus,  long  alter  night- 
the  bioad  waters  of  the  Trent  suddenly  ap-  hn|P;;>g  m  arn.  into  Slock- 

peared  hefore  us.  A  shout  and  a  signal  lound  the  dwelling  of  our  friend 

brought  the  ferryman  over,  and  after  some  MoorhouM,  nt  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
persuasion,  with  fear  and  trembling,  my  wife  knocking  at  the  door  were  received  with 
at  length  went  on  board,  and  we  were  ferried  hospitality.  -c  u  .1  j  c  .  1 

over,  and  landed  in  tlie  county  of.Notting-  ..‘h‘y  md  his  wife  bustled  about,  and 

ham.  A  short  and  very  agreeable  wiJk!^  "“‘hey  oould  to  make  us  conilortable. 
through  a  rural  country,  with  pretty  English  P‘  “  “PIJ®:  8ood  refreshing  tea, 

cottales  embowered  in  gardens  ind  fruit-  and  then  essayed  to  go  to  rest,  but  my  poor 
trees,  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Great  htlle  companion  had  to  mount  the  stairs  on 
Markham,  where  we  entered  a  snug  litttle  hor  knees,  she  would  not  be  carried  up 
public-house,  and  took  up  our  quarters.  when  her  stockings  were  removed,  her 

‘We  sat  cliatUng  over  our  tea  unt#  it  was  "f'  found  covered  with  blood-red  blis- 
nearly  bed-time,  and  when  1  requested  that}'®f®:  f  got  some  hot  water  and  soap,  wash- 

we  should  be  shown  to  our  room,  the  landlady  hoc  feet  well,  ^'ped  thein  carefully,  nil 

gave  an  inquiring  and  dubious  glance  at  us,  quite  dry, -wrapped  them  in  her  flannel^t- 
and  retired,  evidently  to  take  a  second  thought  *'eoat,  and  put  her  to  bed.  1  then  washed 
upon  the  subject.  The  servant-woman  next  "‘y  P""  [“'='>  ‘hr  they  were  not  much  bet- 
eSne  into  the  room,  pretending  to  fetch  some-  bers,  and  committing  ourselves  to 

thing,  but  once  or  twice  1  observed  her  taking  ‘‘■'inc  care,  we  were  soon  dblivioue  ol  all 
sidedooks  at  us;  and  as.l  perceived  ,herVi """fy-  “waking  the 

were  misgivings  of  some  son,  1  ordered  a  fee'  were  as  sound,  lor 

glass  of  liquor  and  a  pipe,  resolved  to  amuse  !  “7  we  lelq  as  they  were  when  we 

myself  by  watching  tlie  shifts  and  inanteuvres  1  '’“'jf  Lincoln. 

ol  these  simple  country-folks.  .  ‘  Oee  walk  to  Manchester  the  next  morn- 

_  .  >  .  .  •  .  I  innr  \i/na  a  niAxnciira  trm  Wo 


girl  brought  the  pipe,  and  each  gave  a  scru- 1 'J  ."“-PIT”.  ' ''^i  ou.  wo 

tinizing  glance,  wdilTh  we  seemed  not  to  no-  entered  Middleton  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
tice.  We  were  both  ready  to  burst  into  met  in  the  s  reet  by  our  dear  child,  w  ho  came 
laughter,  only  my  wife  wab  a  little  appre-  ninning,  wild  with  delight  to  our  arms.  We 
hensive  lest  we  shbuld  be  turned  out  ofdciors.  "'“s'  eomfortable  in  our  own 

1  thee’d  and  tliou’d  her  in  their  piesence,  asi|''"''bfe  dwelling,  the  lire  was  iigl.ted,  the. 
a  man  might  do  his  wife-and  miked  to  her  bearth  was  clean  swept,  Iriends  came  to  wcl- 
in  my  ordinary  careless  way;  and  at  last  the  ! "“i  a"**  borne, 

landlady  came,  and  begging  we  would  not  |  . „„ 

be  olleiided,  asked  if  the  young  woman  was  I  „„  „|„,e  me  home.”  Vol.  il.  n.  Khi. 

my  wiie  1  1  now  laughed  outright,  and  my  | 

wife  could  not  refrain,  though  ehe  covered  |  have  reason  to  believe  that  since 

her  face.-l  aMured  tlie  good  woman  'hat  |  , 531  Mr.  Banifotd  has  adhered  to  the  good 
my  companion  had  been  my  Wife  many  years. :  .  .  .  .  •  i  i  r.  i  •  T 

“N’ay  she  had  no  ill  opinion  of  her,^’  she  |  ■'fso'';""'"’  which  he  left  Lincoln— 
gaid — “only  she  looked  so  young.” — “  But  i  his  quiet  course  of  industry  has  not 
young  as  she  appears,  she  reckons  to  be  my  j  been  unrewarded,  and  that  he  is  now  Itok- 
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ed  up  to  as  one  of  the  most  respectable 
seniors  in  Middleton.  The  little  work, 
which  we  suspect  has  not  until  now  been 
noticed  in  any  journal  likely  to  come  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  London,  has,  we  see  by 
the  title-page,  had  a  considerable  circula¬ 
tion  in  his  own  province — and  it  has  even 
attracted  notice,  by  whatever  accident,  I 
abroad.  It  has  been  translated  into  Ger-i 
man,  and  made  such  an  impression  that  a 
highly-distinguished  Prussian  traveller  some 
weeks  ago  repaired  to  Lancashire,  chiefly, 
as  he  assured  us,  for  the  purpose  of  spend¬ 
ing  an  evening  with  Samuel  Bamford. 

We  have  in  a  sense  enabled  others  to  do 
80— -but  we  hope  our  extracts  will  not  satis¬ 
fy  very  many  of  these.  Mr.  Bamford’s 
narrative  ought  to  be  read  as  a  whole;  and 
however  widely  we  must  dissent  from  some 
of  the  political  opinions  even  of  his  sedate 
retirement,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  in  his 
ultimate  reflections  on  the  state  of  England, 
and  especially  of  English  society,  which 
deserves  the  most  serious  attention.  We 
have  quoted  purposely  not  a  few  passages 
in  reference  to  the  manners  of  the  weal¬ 
thier  classes,  which  must  amuse,  but  ought 
not  merely  to  amuse  them.  Let  them  see 
and  consider  in  what  aspects  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
their  fellow  countrymen — and — granting 
that  these  aspects  are  extremely  distorted — 
ask  deliberately  whether  there  is  no  remedy 
within  their  own  power  for  what  they  must  I 
feel  to  be  about  the  worst  mischief  that! 
could  befall  a  nation — the  habitual  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  misappreciation  of  certain 
comparatively  fortunate  orders  of  society  by 
those  less  fortunate,  but  infinitely  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  including  a  great  and  rapidly 
increasing  proportion  of  not  merely  vigor¬ 
ous  natural  talent,  but  talent  cultivated  and 
directed  in  a  degree  and  a  manner  of  which 
former  generations  could  scarcely  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  possibility. 

Of  Mr.  Bamford’s  poetry  we  have  read 
only  the  few  specimens  interwoven  in  this 
Autobiography;  and  we  are  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that,  judging  by  them,  the  Lon¬ 
don  booksellers  acted  prudently  in  declin¬ 
ing  his  advances.  His  verse  is  not  ‘  as¬ 
tonishing.’  He  is  no  Burns — he  is  not 
even  to  be  named  with  the  living  weaver- 
poet  of  Inverury,  Mr.  Thom.*  But  his 

*  We  are  sorry  to  confess  that  we  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Thom’s  book — but  only  some  most 
touching  stanzas  of  his,  given  in  a  generous  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  *  Examiner’  newspaper  for  September 
15,  1844. 
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prose  surely  is  remarkable.  With  a  suffi¬ 
cient  spice  of  the  prevailing  exaggeration, 
and  here  and  there  a  laughable  touch  of 
the  bathos,  his  language  is,  on  the  whole 
clear,  lively,  nervous — worthy  of  the  man. 
That  such  English  should  be  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  who,  it  must  be  supposed, 
seldom  conversed  during  his  prime  except 
in  the  dialect  of  Doctor  Healey,  is  a  fact 
which  may  well  give  pause  to  many  of 
those  whose  *  houses  are  like  museums.’ 
But  the  great  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  incidents  themselves  of  his  story — the 
small  incidents  especially — and  the  feelings 
and  reflections  w'hich  these  are  seen  to 
have  excited  in  the  narrator.’  No  kindness, 
no  mark  or  token  of  human  sympathy  and 
good-will,  appears  ever  to  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  Bamford.  He  was  betrayed  by 
youthful  vanity  into  unhappy  and  all  but 
fatal  delusions  and  transgressions:  he  still, 
according  to  our  view,  labors  under  the 
misfortune  of  a  false  political  creed.  But 
he  never  was,  never  could  have  been,  at 
heart  aRaxlicul,  We  see  no  traces  in  him 
of  any  thing  like  a  cold,  rooted  aversion  for 
the  grand  institutions  of  England.  There 
are,  we  sincerely  believe,  among  the  more 
intelligent  of  his  class,  few,  very  few,  whose 
minds  would  not  be  found  open  to  salutary 
impressions  on  the  subjects  as  to  which 
they  have  been  most  generally  led  astray, 
were  they  but  approached  and  dealt  with 
by  their  superiors  in  worldly  gifts,  with  a 
little  more  of  that  frankness  and  confidence 
which  made  Samuel  Bamford  take  leave  of 
the  Lincoln  magistrates  *  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.’  He  himself  admits  in  his  closing 
chapter,  that  things  are  in  this  respect  men¬ 
ded  since  18*20;  and  surely  his  book  ought 
to  accelerate  the  improvement  which  it 
acknowledges. 


Lighting  the  Metropolis  — The  following 
curious  statistics,  prepared  by  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  gas  companies,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
means  at  present  employed  lor  lighting  London 
and  its  suburbs : — There  are  18  public  gas-works, 
conducted  by  12  companies;  their  capital  amounts 
to  upwards  of  £2,600,000,  employed  in  pipes, 
tanks,  &c.  The  revenue  derivable  therefrom  is 
estimated  at  £450,000  per  annum.  There  arc 
about  180,000  tons  of  coal  used  annually  ;  there 
are  1,460,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  ;  134,300 
private  lights,  30,400  public  lights;  380  lamplight¬ 
ers,  176  gasometers,  several  of  them  double,  and 
capable  of  storing  5,500,000  feet ;  and  about  2,500 
persons  are  employed  in  various  ways.— Temcj. 
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ENGLISH  OPINIONS  ON  GERMANY.  j  offends  them  when  it  is  not  cooked  to  their 
From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  (October  )  j  palate,  tven  the  Unalterable  elements  to 

which  so  much  of  the  fashioning  of  human 

1.  The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Gcr”  institutions  is  unavoidably  adapted,  will 

many.  By  \V  illiam  Ilowiit.  London  :  sometimes  excite  a  biliary  derangement  in 
Longman  and  Co.  thg  English.  They  will  make  little  or  no 

2.  German  Experiences  :  addressed  to  the  allowance  for  the  inevitable  effects  of  cli- 

English  ;  both  Stayers  at  Home,  and  mate.  They  would  carry  their  own  climate 
Goers  Abroad.  By  William  llowitt.  every  wheie — that  sullen  climate  which  de- 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  stroyed  poor  Weber,  that  yellow  climate. 

There  are  no  two  countries  in  the  civil-  loaded  with  sulphur  and  human  steam. 

izfcd  world  so  similar  in  some  aspects,  and  Conceive  then  an  Englishman  writing  a 
so  dissimilar  in  others,  as  Germany  and  Eng-  book  upon  social  Germany,  the  most  intrac- 
land.  And  the  points  of  resemblance  are  table  of  all  men  sitting  down  to  a  subject 
so  close,  as  to  make  the  points  of  contrast  which,  of  all  others,  demands  the  most  pa- 
absolutely  glaring — perhaps  even  to  pro-  tient  investigation,  and  the  most  complete 
duce  a  painful  sense  of  uneasiness  or  distrust  suppression  of  previous  theories, 
upon  the  detection  of  them.  It  is  to  this  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  prelude 
sort  ofstrange  antagonism,  expanding  amidst  that  we  are  about  to  analyze  the  works 
family  affinities  and  sympathies,  that  we  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
must  mainly  attribute  all  the  vexed  pro-  this  paper.  They  are  too  well  known  to 
blems  into  which  our  English  writers  upon  require  any  such  process  at  our  hands. — 
Germany  are  constantly  falling.  The  well-merited  reputation  of  the  author 

T4»ere  is  no  country  so  difficult  of  access  has  already  secured  to  them  a  large  and 
in  its  real  inner  character  as  Germany. —  admiring  circle  of  readers,  and  every  body 
We  must  know  the  people  long  and  inti- 1  who  feels  any  interest  in  Germany,  or  the 
mately,  and  become  ourselves  habituated  to  Germans,  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
their  usages  and  modes  of  thinking,  before  tolerably  familiar  with  their  contents.  But 
we  can  reconcile  their  surface  contradic-  we  propose  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the 
tions,  and  discover  tfie  true  harmony  that  salient  opinions  expressed  in  them,  not  for 
lies  beneath.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sake  of  criticising  Mr.  Ilowitt’s  writ- 
countries  for  a  foreigner  to  write  a  book  ings,  but  merely  to  indicate  some  of  the 
about,  that  shall  be  l^th  faithful  and  com-  points  upon  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  our 
prehensive.  countrymen  are  apt  to  entertain  erroneous 

And  of  all  book-writing  people  the  Eng-  impressions, 
lish  are  the  last  to  produce  works  upon  the  We  have  observed  that  Englishmen  are 
domestic  life  of  other  nations  in  the  right,  j  not  the  best  adapted  by  constitution,  or 
unbiassed,  universal  spirit.  It  is  not  that  j  temperament,  or  hereditary  position,  for 
they  do  not  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  j  writing  sound  books  of  travels — carefully 
the  requisite  qualifications, — knowledge,  i  confining  the  observation,  however,  to  the 
keen  observation,  sagacity;  but  that  they  social  and  domestic  phases  of  the  subject, 
are  afflicted  with  serious  disqualifications,  I  We  must  be  frank  enough  to  say  that  we 
which  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  such  para- i  do  not  consider  Mr.  Howitt  an  exception 
mount  force — insular  prejudices,  a  perpetual  j  to  the  general  rule.  He  is  a  thorough-bred 
tendency  to  think  every  thing  wrong  that  |  Englishman  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  in  his 
does  not  assort  with  their  own  modes  and!  likings  and  his  dislikings,  in  the  uncom- 
notions,  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  one  !  promising  energy  of  his  mind,  his  education, 
rigid  self-elected  judgment.  The  English  i  and  the  aims  and  produce  of  his  whole  life, 
cannot  go  out  of  themselves:  they  cannot!  Were  we  to  select  the  writer  who,  in  our 
enter  into  the  circumstances  of  other  races,  j  estimation,  was  best  qualified  to  penetrate 
They  can  hardly  comprehend  a  people  ex-  j  the  recesses  of  our  society,  and  portray 
isting  without  such  an  eternal  pressure  upon  ;  faithfully  the  actual  life  of  our  people,  we 
their  faculties  as  shall  literally  absorb  out  should  unquestionably  name  William  How- 
of  every-day  life  all  traces  of  poetry  and  itt.  But  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
romance.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  enig-  one  who  is  thus  deeply  imbued  with  Eng- 
ma  to  them  than  the  silent  influence  of  |  lish  feeling,  and  whose  modes  of  thinking 
tradition  in  moulding  living  customs  and  are  so  thoroughly  English,  is  exactly  the 
manners.  Every  thing  that  is  new  to  them  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  delineation 
jars  against  their  habits.  Pleasure  itself  ■  of  foreign  life.  Such  a  book  in  such  hands 
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mast  insensibly  become  a  book  of  contrasts. 
The  more  English  the  writer,  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  form  independent  opinions.  Free¬ 
dom  from  national  predilection  is  at  least 
as  necessary  as  mental  activity  and  honesty 
of  intention. 

The  effect  of  this  strong  nationality  is 
palpable  in  these  volumes.  Mr.  Howitt  is 
ever  yearning  towards  his  English  home¬ 
stead  ;  and  while  he  is  depicting  German 
characteristics,  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
reverting  to  customs  endeared  to  him  by 
early  associations.  The  comparison  under 
such  circumstances  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  unfavorable  to  Germany — be  it  in  re¬ 
ality  just  or  unjust.  Thus  in  speaking  of 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  he  cannot  resist 
the  recollection  of  the  trim  hedge-rows  and 
picturesque  cottages  of  home : 

“  Here  you  look  in  vain,”  he  says,  “  for  any 
thing  like  the  green  fields  and  hedge-rows  of 
England,  with  their  scattered  trees,  groups,  of 
beautiful  cattle  and  flocks  grazing  in  peace, 
and  sweet  cottages,  and  farm-houses,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  mansions  of  the  gentry.  It  is  all  one 
fenceless  and  ploughed  field.” — Rural  and 
Domestic  Life. 

It  cannot  escape  the  reader  that  in  this 
description  Mr.  Howitt  employs  a  variety 
of  the  most  captivating  terms.  When  he 
speaks  of  England,  the  fields  of  necessity 
must  be  green ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  with 
mere  groups  of  cattle, — the  cattle  must 
needs  be  beautiful ;  nor  will  he  allow  the 
flocks  simply  to  graze — to  heighten  the  syl¬ 
van  charm  he  must  make  them  graze  in 
peace ;  and  the  cottages  must  be  sweet,  and 
the  mansions  of  the  gentry  must  be  beauti¬ 
ful.  Of  all  intention  wilfully  to  convey  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  Germany,  by  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  pastoral  beauties  of  England, 
we  fully  acquit  Mr.  Howitt.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  us  that  he  never  meant  any  thing 
of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wrote  of 
such  things,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
instances,  unconsciously,  out  of  that  irre¬ 
pressible  love  of  country  which  comes  in 
full  flood  upon  the  heart  in  remote  and 
strange  scenes.  But  we  refer  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  insen¬ 
sible  coloring  such  feelings  inevitably  im¬ 
part  to  books  of  this  class. 

Were  it  a  matter  of  much  practical  im¬ 
portance,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  turn 
this  enchanting  picture  inside  out,  and  show 
how'  much  misery  and  want  are  frequently 
found  lurking  under  all  this  beauty  and 
sweetness,  and  to  draw  from  thence  a  con¬ 
trast  with  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
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of  Germany; — which  would  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that  if  their 
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cattle  are  not  so  prettily  grouped,  nor  their 
trees  so  agreeably  scattered,  they  possess 
this  material  advantage,  that  they  are  con¬ 
tent  in  their  condition,  and  always  have 
enough  to  eat.  Mr.  Howitt  himself  fully 
acknowledges  this.  He  says  that  when  an 
Englishman  visits  Germany,  he  sees  inany 
things  from  which  he  might  derive  valuable 
hints  for  improvement  at  home 

“  He  sees  a  simple  and  less  feverish  state  oi' 
existence.  He  sees  a  greater  portion  of  pop¬ 
ular  content  diffused  by  a  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  property.  He  sees  a  less  convulsive 
straining  after  the  accumulation  of  enormous 
fortunes.  He  sees  a  less  incessant  devotion  to 
the  mere  business  of  money-making,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  less  intense  selfishness  of  spirit ; 
a  more  genial  and  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  a 
more  intellectual  embellishment  of  it  with  mu¬ 
sic  and  domestic  entertainment.  He  sees  the 
means  of  existence  kept  by  the  absence  of  ru¬ 
inous  taxation,  of  an  enormous  debt  recklessly 
and  lavishly  piled  on  the  public  shoulders,  by 
the  absence  of  restrictions  on  ihe  importation 
of  articles  of  food,  cheap  and  easy  of  acquisi¬ 
tion.” — Experiences. 

We  ask  any  man  possessed  of  an  average 
share  of  common  sense,  which  of  these 
pictures  is  the  more  substantially  attractive 
— the  sweet  cottages  and  the  misery,  or  the 
bald,  fenceles.s  landscape  with  content  and 
an  equitable  distribution  of  means?  Alas! 
it  is  grievously  to  be  feared  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  sweet  cottages  would  gladly 
exchange  conditions  with  the  German  peas¬ 
antry,  and  compound  all  their  hedge-rows 
and  white  gables  for  a  little  ease  of  mind 
and  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  fare. 

But  is  it  quite  true  tfiat  the  external  as¬ 
pect  of  country  life  in  Germany  is  so  un¬ 
promising?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  dis¬ 
tance  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  has 
not  lent  a  little  enchantment  to  the  view  ? 
The  close  pastoral  landscape  of  England  is 
undoubtedly  very  charming.  It  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  met  with  any  where  else.  The 
whole  of  Europe  contains  no  parallel  for 
the  garden  beauty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  is  there  no  other  kind  of  beauty  worthy 
of  admiration  except  hedge-rows  and  cat¬ 
tle,  cottages,  groups  of  trees,  and  green 
lanes  ?  Let  us  imagine  a  German  visiting 
England,  and  giving  vent  to  his  poetical 
spirit  in  this  fashion  : 

‘  Here  you  look  in  vain  for  anything  like 
magnificent  ancestral  forests  of  the  growth 
of  ages,  and  richly  wooded  valleys,  and  vast 
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mountains,  with  their  weird  solitudes  and 
solemn  forms,  their  swooping  eagles,  their 
torrents,  and  their  rocks.  It  is  all  one 
tame  region,  pranked  out  with  neat  houses 
and  cropped  trees.’ 

Yet  this  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  and 
as  well  founded  as  Mr.  Howitt’s  regrets  for 
the  absence  of  English  scenery  in  the  broad 
champaign  of  Germany.  It  is  curious 
enough  that  Mr.  Howitt  should  expressly 
recommend  the  traveller  on  going  to  Ger¬ 
many,  to  ‘  cast  away  as  fast  as  possible  all 
Arcadian  ideas  !  all  dreams  about  graceful 
youths  and  maidens,  and  hands  of  music’ 
{Experiences^  6,  7);  yet  that  he  should  him¬ 
self  forget  to  profit  by  his  own  advice,  so 
far  as  to  retain  in  his  mind  all  the  time  the 
most  Arcadian  visions  of  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  England,  which  he  is  perpetually 
drawing  into  contrast  with  the  rugged  fea¬ 
tures  of  German  life.  It  is  not  alone  that 
he  falls  into  the  ordinary  injustice  of  set¬ 
ting  up  the  English  standard  to  test  another 
people  by,  but  that  he  sets  up  the  poetical 
side  of  England  against  the  prosaic  side  of 
Germany.  It  is  certain  that  when  a  trav¬ 
eller  is  fbr  from  his  own  country,  he  is  apt 
to  carry  with  him  vividly  only  the  most 
agreeable  recollections  of  it — the  pleasant 
memories,  the  sunshine,  the  roses,  the  happy 
faces,  and  so  on  ;  dropping  wholly  out  of 
his  calculation  the  thousand  and  one  petty 
drawbacks,  the  small  inconveniences,  the 
abiding  discontents  of  all  kinds.  And  all 
this,  the  aromatic  essence  of  the  distant  and 
the  past,  is  urgently  opposed  by  his  imagi¬ 
nation  to  present  discomforts,  whatever  they 
may  be,  the  unaccustomed  ways,  the  disap¬ 
pointments  occasioned  less  by  any  defi¬ 
ciency  or  unfitness  in  the  elements  of  things, 
than  by  his  own  strangeness  in  the  use  or 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  the  innumerable 
obstacles  of  the  present  which  he  stumbles 
against  in  unfamiliar  scenes.  The  com¬ 
parison,  consequently,  is  taken  at  the  ut¬ 
most  conceivable  disadvantage.  It  is  not 
merely  England  against  Germany,  but  the 
England  of  an  excited  fancy,  relieved  of 
all  its  disagremensy  against  the  real  work-a- 
day  Germany,  disenchanted  of  all  its  ro¬ 
mance. 

Such  comparisons  are  false  in  principle. 
Countries  ought  to  be  judged  as  they  are, 
not  as  they  are  not.  It  proves  nothing  to 
show  that  Germany  is  not  England.  We 
knew  that  before.  What  we  want  exactly 
to  be- informed  about  is  the  place  itself,  as 
it  is ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  reminded  inces¬ 
santly  of  its  inferiority  to  England,  or  of 
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the  odd  differences  between  it  and  England, 
it  seems  as  if  the  traveller  were  going  about, 
not  to  collect  facts,  but  to  flatter  the  na¬ 
tional  vanity  at  home. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  general  tenden¬ 
cy  of  Mr.  Howitt’s  first  book  upon  Germa¬ 
ny  ;  for,  although  it  is  full  of  laments  for 
the  rural  English  sights  and  usages  he  miss¬ 
es  in  the  fatherland,  it  must  be  accepted 
upon  the  whole  as  a  most  able  exposition 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country, 
bearing  high  and  honorable  testimony  to 
the  character  and  industry  of  the  people. 
It  is  in  his  second  and  smaller  book  that 
we  find  his  dissatisfaction  break  out;  and  it 
is  in  this  volume  chiefly  we  discover  th^e 
statements  w'hich  we  hold  to  be  objection¬ 
able. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  marked  dis¬ 
cordance  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  volumes, 
not  very  easy  of  illustration  or  solution. 
The  larger  and  more  tolerant  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  while  Mr.  Howitt  was  yet  residing 
in  Germany — the  other  since  his  return  to 
England.  He  reserved  his  final  indictment 
against  the  country  until  he  had  left  it,  a 
course  which  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself. 
But  this  w'ill  not  account  for  the  startling 
opposition,  not  so  much  in  matters  of  mere 
statement  as  in  matters  of  feeling  and  judg¬ 
ment,  presented  by  these  two  books.  W hen 
the  first  book  appeared,  Mr.  Howitt  was  ab¬ 
solutely  attacked  for  its  Germanic  enthusi- 
a,sm  and  anti-English  tendency.  The  im¬ 
pression  made  by  the  second  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  How  is  this? 

Mr.  Howitt  was  singularly  unfortunate 
in  his  location.  He  got  into  a  house  where 
the  people  were  prying,  curious,  gossiping, 
designing,  and  roguish.  They  seem  to 
have  entered  into  a  regular  system  of  an¬ 
noyances,  and  to  have  taken  extraordinary 
pains  to  make  him  and  his  family  uncom¬ 
fortable.  This  was  an  unpropitious  begin¬ 
ning,  and  its  effects  appear  to  have  lingered 
with 'him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  residence 
at  Heidelberg.  He  never  quite  got  rid  of 
the  feeling  of  distrust  and  vexation  with 
which  that  intriguing  landlady  inspired 
him  in  the  first  instance.  The  'conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives,  drawn  of  course  from 
his  own  experience  and  observation,  is  not 
only  that  the  German  lodging-house-keep¬ 
ers  constitute  a  genus  of  sharpers,  but  that 
they  are  actually  sustained,  assisted,  and 
protected  in  their  rogueries  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  combination  amongst  the  surrounding 
population !  The  wholesale  imposition  is 
accomplished  in  this  way.  Arriving  a 
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stranger  in  one  of  these  German  towns, 
and  requiring  lodgings,  you  are  supplied 
with  a  commissionaire,  who  takes  you  round 
from  house  to  house  where  lodgings  are  to 
be  let.  This  fellow  is  in  the  pay  either  of 
the  lodging-house  keepers,  or  the  hotel 
keepers,  and  he  will  inevitably  deceive 
you ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  try  to  secure 
you  for  his  own  client,  who  may  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability  be  just  as  respectable  and 
as  honest  as  any  body  else.  So  far  as  this 
part  of  the  com7nissiotiaire^ s  scheme  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  does  not  go  for  much.  It  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  happens  every  day  in  the 
year  in  every  town  in  Europe.  But  Mr. 
Howitt  adds,  that  the  commissionaire  car¬ 
ries  the  deception  still  further.  He  not 
only  cries  up  his  direct  employer,  but  never 
cries  down  any  body  else.  There  is  a  sort 
of  national  pride  in  the  fellow  (we  suppose) 
which  will  not  allow  him  to  betray  even  the 
worst  of  his  countrymen.  No  matter  how 
notorious  the  character  of  a  lodging-house 
keeper  may  be,  the  unsuspicious  stranger  is 
sure  never  to  hear  of  it.  The  commission- 
aire,  says  Mr.  Howitt,  is  bribed  to  silence; 
from  which  we  are  left  to  infer  that  in  fact 
the  commissionaire  is  bribed  by  all  the 
lodging-house  keepers,  in  addition  to  that 
particular  member  of  the  fraternity  ^hom 
it  is  his  especial  duty  to  recommend. 

“In  the  second  place,” continuc's our  author, 
“  it  is  the  interest  of  too  many  other  people  for 
any  stranger  to  receive  a  warning.  The  shop¬ 
keepers  will,  of  course,  say  nothing,  because 
they  wish  you  to  settle  and  be  customers,  and 
many  of  them  hope  to  fleece  you  well  too. 
Even  if  you  have  letters  to  German  familiee, 
they  will  not  breathe  a  word.  It  is  not  their 
business ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  German  caution 
not  to  offend  their  townsmen,  especially  the 
knavish,  who  may  do  them  mischief.” — Ex¬ 
periences. 

The  last  important  part  of  this  machine¬ 
ry  of  deception  is  supplied  by  the  domestic 
servants,  who  are  in  league  with  all  the 
rest  to  keep  their  employers  in  utter  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  true  state  of  things  around 
them;  so  that,  according  to  Mr.  Howitt, 
the  moment  a  stranger  enters  a  German 
town  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  lodg¬ 
ings,  the  commissionaire  of  the  hotel,  with 
the  hotel-keeper  himself  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  servants  of  the  house,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  house,  the  tradespeople  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  and  even  the  private  fami¬ 
lies,  however  respectable  they  may  be,  to 
whom  the  stranger  may  happen  to  carry 
letters  of  introduction,  instantly  confeder¬ 


ate  and  become  engaged  in  a  mysterious 
conspiracy  to  cheat  him. 

If  we  were  to  treat  statements  of  this  de¬ 
scription  as  Mr.  Howitt  himself  treats  most 
of  his  German  topics,  we  might  make  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  some  of  the  bye-streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  draw  a  picture  of  an  English 
lodging-house  keeper,  which  would  show 
how  far  inferior  in  skill,  boldness,  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  ambition,  these  poor  German  com- 
binators  are  in  comparison  with  the  same 
genus  in  this  country.  It  takes  a  whole 
town  in  Germany,  private  families  and  all, 
to  cheat  a  single  lodger ;  while  in  London 
a  single  kxlging-house  keeper  is  quite 
enough  to  cheat  a  whole  colony  of  lodgers. 
The  London  scale  of  profit,  too,  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher,  and,  we  need  not  add, 
that  the  London  mode  of  extortion  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  systematic.  But  as  we  do 
not  see  bow  the  case  of  the  Germans  would 
be  improved,  by  establishing  the  undenia¬ 
ble  fact  that  the  case  of  the  English  is 
worse,  we  will  not  waste  time  with  the  use¬ 
less  contrast. 

Personal  experience  is  the  test  people 
usually  apply  to  matters  of  this  nature.  No 
test  can  be  much  more  fallacious ;  but  it 
affords  a  popular,  conventional,  and  easy 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  any  graver 
method  of  procedure.  In  this  very  town 
of  Heidelberg  then,  we  can  confidently  as¬ 
sert  that  we  have  known  sundry  instances 
of  the  utmost  honesty,  frankness,  and  cordi¬ 
ality  on  the  part  of  lodging-house  keepers 
towards  their  inmates.  The  town  is  not 
very  large.  It  occupies  only  a  single  street 
running  between  the  river  and  the  hills. 
There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
quiring  in  a  couple  of  months  a  passing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  character  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  town ;  and  we  assume  at 
once,  that  this  circumstance  is  in  itself  an 
abundant  protection  against  the  class  of 
frauds  indicated  by  Mr.  Howitt.  There 
are  people  who  have  resided  at  Heidelberg, 
and  who  speak  of  the  inhabitants  in  terms 
the  very  reverse  of  those  employed  by  Mr. 
Howitt.  We  state  this  simply  as  a  piece 
of  common  justice.  Here  are  two  opinions 
founded  on  opposite  experiences.  Both 
may,  both  must  be  right  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  but  that  part  of  the  inquiry  in  which 
alone  the  public  at  large,  either  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  England,  can  be  supposed  to  be 
interested,  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  indi¬ 
vidual  instances,  and  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  more  philosophical  process  of  gen¬ 
eralization. 
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What  is  the  national  character  of  the 
Germans?  Is  it  that  of  a  sordid,  knavish, 
over-reaching  race?  No.  Mr.  Howitt 
himself  explicitly  asserts  that  they  are  not 
slavishly  devoted  to  money-getting.  He 
even  admits  in  this  very  book  that  they  are 
honest.  *  The  Germans,’  he  says,  ‘  as  a 
people,  are  a  very  honest  people.’ — Expe^ 
riences,  p.  11.  Now  it  is  only  as  a  people 
we  have  any  interest  in  the  investigation  of 
their  character.  Let  pettifogging  chicane-  \ 
ry  thrive  in  Heidelberg,  and,  if  our  author 
will  have  it  so,  in  all  the  small  university 
towns ;  let  the  tradespeople  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  conspire  to  the  crack  of  doom  ;  the 
Germans,  as  a  people,  are  a  very  honest 
people — and  we  take  that  to  be  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  sufRcient  answer  to  all  the  accu¬ 
sation  in  detail  that  may  be  brought  against 
them.  It  is  much  to  the  purpose  that  this 
answer  should  be  furnished  hy  the  author 
of  these  books;  since,  however,  we  may 
differ  from  him  on  some  points,  or  he  may 
differ  from  himself  on  others,  Mr.  Howitt 
is  an  unexceptionable  witness. 

The  thieving  propensities  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  appear  to  have  struck  Mr.  Howitt 
most  forcibly  on  board  the  Ludwig  steam-  i 
boat  plying  on  the  Rhine.  He  says  that  ^ 
the  Ludwig  ‘  was  a  regular  den  of  thieves  ;’ 
that  his  carpet-bag  was  cut  open  on  board 
and  plundered,  and  that  several  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  connected  with  that  vessel  were  after¬ 
wards  sentenced  for  similar  depredations 
to  six  years’  imprisonment.  He  tells  us, 
also,  that  at  Cologne  a  case  of  eau-de-Co¬ 
logne,  which  he  had  left  on  the  table  at  his 
hotel,  was  rifled  during  his  absence,  and 
that  the  landlord,  treating  the  affair, 
strangely  enough,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
replaced  it  at  his  own  charge.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  perceive  in  all  these  cases  that,  if 
there  be  robbery  in  the  country,  there  is 
also  a  compensatory  principle  resident  some¬ 
where  ;  that  the  law  overtakes  the  depre¬ 
dators  on  the  steamboats,  and  that,  altlwugh 
theft  is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  hotels,  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  course  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  make  restitution  in  full  for  the 
inevitable  wrongs  committed  in  his  premi¬ 
ses.  So  far,  therefore,  no  great  harm  is 
done.  The  river  rogues  carry  on  their 
speculations  under  the  wholesome  fear  of 
six  years’  imprisonment,  and  the  hotel- 
keepers  are  always  ready  to  make  good  the 
losses  to  which  their  guests  are  unavoidably 
exposed.  We  know  no  country  where  the 
evils  of  misappropriation  of  private  property 
is  more  successfully  grappled  with. 


But  we  owe  it  too  many  delightful  recol¬ 
lections,  not  to  say  of  the  Rhine,  that  we 
never  heard  of  these  numerous  and  daring 
robberies  until  we  read  of  them  in  Mr. 
Howili’s  book.  Many  thousands  of  stran¬ 
gers  traverse  the  Rhine  daily  during  the 
fine  season  in  these  steamers.  The  deck 
is  piled  up  with  trunks  and  carpet-bags, 
and  writing-cases  and  hat-boxes.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  often  wondered  that  where  there 
was  so  much  temptation,  there  should  be  so 
little  theft ;  and  w-e  were  not  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  some  thefts  were  com¬ 
mitted  at  last.  But  is  it  fair  to  draw  these 
items  into  the  indictment  against  Germa¬ 
ny?  It  is  all  very  wrell  for  Mr.  Hood  to 
call  out  to  the  travellers  on  the  Rhine  to 
‘  take  care  of  their  pockets.’  Mr.  Hood  is 
a  humorist  and  has  the  license  of  a  motley; 
but  it  is  only  right  to  advertise  such  of  his 
readers  as  do  not  happen  to  know  better, 
that  the  whole  region  of  the  Rhine  is  much 
more  English  than  German.  It  is  the  fron¬ 
tier  where  the  various  races  mingle;  it  is 
the  high-way  where  extravagant  foreigners 
are  always  to  be  found  setting  an  example 
of  dissipation  and  vice  of  every  kind  :  it  is 
the  last  place  w  here  one  looks  for  German 
virtue  or  German  simplicity:  it  is  in  fact 
repudiated  by  the  Germans  themselves,  as 
being  no  longer  distinguished  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  character  in  its  nauwe  integrity.  The 
best  vindication  of  the  people  from  the  im¬ 
putations  which  these  malpractices  might 
seem  to  cast  upon  (hem,  is  furnished  with 
his  invariable  cmdor  by  Mr.  Howitt  him¬ 
self. 

“  Vast  numbers  of  our  country  people  flock 
into  the  Rhine  country,  because  it  is  easy  of 
access,  because  it  is  a  very  charming  country 
so  far  as  nature  goes;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  the  very 
dearest  part  of  Germany,  and  what  is  worse, 
it .%  the  most  corrupt  and  demoralized.  It  is 
not  in  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  that  you  will  find 
the  genuine  German  character  in  its  primitive 
iruth  and  simplicity.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  of  tourists,  and  that  of  itself  is  enough  to 
stamp  it  as  corrupt  and  selfish.  True,  it  is  a 
lovely  country,  and  if  you  are  content  with  the 
charms  of  nature,  you  cannot  well  have  a 
pleasanter.  But  if  you  seek  either  the  highest 
state  of  German  social  culture  in  the  purest 
state  of  its  moral  simplicity,  you  must  go  far¬ 
ther.” — Experiences. 

All  this  while,  then,  we  have  been  looking 
at  the  Germans  through  the  glasses  of  our 
[own  deformities.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
the  ‘genuine  German  character’  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  the  German  char- 
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acter  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  dull  routine  of  habits,  and  secure  a  laugh 
tourists  and  migratory  lodgers  ;  and  that  if  at  the  expense  of  his  simplicity.  His  cook- 
we  would  ascertain  what  that  genuine  char-  ery  is  atrocious,  sauer  kraut  is  a  species 
acter  is,  we  must  ‘  go  farther.’  So  that,  af-  of  elaborate  barbarianism,  dawn-of-day 
ter  all,  it  is  we,  the  tourists,  who  are  to ;  breakfasts,  twelve  o’clock  dinners,  long 
blame  for  all  the  chicanery  and  fraud  ;  we  |  evenings,  and  suppers  of  sliced  sausages 
who  introduce  the  temptation,  we  who  dif-  i  and  potato  salads,  make  up  a  tableau  of 
fuse  around  us  a  taste  for  profusion  and !  human  life  which  may  well  excite  the  risi- 
luxury,  who  inspire  the  simple  and  plain-  ble  muscles  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  im 
dealing  tradesman  with  new  desires,  and  possible  to  conceive  or  invent  any  thing 
open  to  him  new  vistas  of  acquisition  :  it  is,  more  completely  opposed  to  his  notions  of 
in  fact,  our  more  highly  refined  civilization,  the  art  of  living.  He  is  scarcely  at  break- 
with  its  attendant  train  of  hypocrisies  and  fast  when  the  German  has  done  dinner — he 
intrigues,  w’hich  is  begetting  in  Germany  has  hardly  sat  down  to  dinner  when  the 
all  these  fraudulent  practices,  against  which  German  has  done  supper !  What  sort  of 
Mr.  Howitt  so  eloquently  warns  the  inno-  humanity  can  reside  in  these  people?  Let 
cent  English  public  !  us  see. 

We  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  the  exact  We  will  go  to  Mr.  Howitt’s  first  book 
truth — neither  more  nor  less.  We  sincere-  for  the  answer.  He  is  here  describing 
ly  believe  that  our  civilization  has  been  what  he  designates  the  *  singular  moral 
working  in  Germany  much  the  same  sort  of  characteristics  of  the  Germans;’  and  sin- 
results — making  the  necessary  allowance  gular  they  are  in  comparison  with  the 
for  difference  of  circumstances — which  it  moral  characteristics  of  May  Fair  on  the 
has  worked  in  a  more  frightful  excess  one  hand  or  of  our  great,  moving,  bustling, 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  our  colonies,  money-grasping  population  on  the  other. 

If  we  would  see  the  people  in  their  true 
national  development,  we  must  ‘go  far- 

ther,’  as  Mr.  Howitt  says;  we  must  go  “  There  is  not  a  more  a«ial  and  affectionate 

beyond  the  reach  of  tlLe  blighting  an*d  QLU'’“a5^emLTo- eaSen 
pernicious  influences.  deeply  in  all  each  others’s  troubles  and  pleas- 

And  what  do  we  find  in  those  remote  ures,  successes  and  reverses.  They  form  th» 
districts?  A  priiaitive  and  laborious  race  strongest  attachments  and  retain  them  through 
, — simple  in  their  naanners,  calm,  persever-  life.  Young  men  entertain  that  brotherly  feel¬ 
ing,  affectionate,  uncvstentatious.  A  peo-  each  other  that  you  seldom  see  in 

pie  free  from  the  vicei  of  a  false  refine-  They  go,  as  yooAs,  often  walking 

*  1  With  their  arms  about  each  other,  as  only 

ment— placing  no  stress  upon  money  even  eehool-boys  do  with  us.  They  put  their  arras 
as  a  means  to  an  end  intellectual  and  over  each  other’s  shoulder  in  familiar  conver- 
grave,  earnest  and  independer.t.  We  hard-  sation  in  compaiw,  in  a  very  brotherly  way. — 
ly  understand  this  sort  of  character,  it  is  so  I  say  nothing  oi  that  hearty  kissing  of  each 
unlike  any  thing  to  which  we  are  accus- ^  on  meeting  after  an  absence,  that  to  an 
tomed.  We  can  hardly  comprUiend  a  English  eye,  in  great,  rough-whiskered  and 

whole  people  without  some  strong,  low  men,  has  something  very  repulsive 

worldly  motiy  P®  S  P  ‘  leach  other,  and  maintain  a  great  and  lasting 

sions  and  agitating  them  into  action.  We  |  con-eapondence.  The  correspondence  of  many 

are  apt  to  disbelieve  in  the  phenomenon  I  Germans  is  enormous.  Ladies  who  spend  the 
or  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  We  recognize,  morning  in  household  affairs,  will  also  in  the 
it  is  true,  in  the  absence  of  frivolity,  in  the  afternoon  be  as  busy  in  writing  to  their  nu- 
weitrht  and  seriousness  of  the  Germans,  friends.  It  is  in  private,  social  inter- 

something  more  closely  resembling  our 

„  ®  ...  ■V  ^  •  aine  Vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character. 

Sason  qualities  t^han  we  can  discover  m  In  the  social  ai.d  select  circle  of  approved  and 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  German  temper-  approving  friendi,  they  throw  off  all  formalitj’, 
ance,  German  phlegm,  German  industry,  and  become  as  joyous  and  frolicsome  as  so 
are  perfectly  intelligible  to  us ;  but  we  have  many  boys  and  girls.  These  same  yoimg  men 
no  notion  of  a  solid  man  who  places  poetry  j  ^hat  in  tlie  street  will  go  by  you  as  swift  as  a 
and  metaphysics  above  w'orldly  substance,  j  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder  cloud, 

above  the  daily  struggle  for  riches  and  per- 

1  I  -  ‘  mL-  I  J  I  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  any  fun,  to  act 

sonal  ambition.  This  puzzles  us,  and  so  any  part— to  sing,  to  romp,  to  laugh,  and  quiz 

by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  w-e  each  other  without  Rural  and  Do- 

turn  him  into  a  joke.  We  pitch  upon  hih  vtestic  Jjife, 
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He  adds  that  they  have  the  faculty  of:  And  so  he  goes  on,  enumerating  the  eud- 
becoming  children  without  becoming  ridic-  j  less  little  innocent  entertainments  which  fill 

up  the  evening.  This  way 


ulous.  None  but  children  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  can  give  themselves  up  to  the  full  flow 
of  their  spirits,  and  throw  themselves  head¬ 
long  with  safety  into  their  enjoyments.  Yet 
the  grave,  phlegmatic  Germans  can  do  this ! 
They  can  retain  their  boyhood  and  girlhood 


of  life  would 
kill  a  fashionable  circle  in.  London.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seems  to  bring  ennui,  and 
the  spleen,  and  the  headache,  and  stupors, 
and  vapors,  and  all  oppressive  social  mala¬ 
dies  along  with  it.  And  in  like  manner,  a 


to  the  end  of  their  lives,  without  even,  says!  German  house  looks  as  if  it  w’ere  the  place 
Mr.  Howitt,  ‘  leaving  go  for  an  instant  ot  j  of  all  the  world  where  an  Englishman  could 

AM  at  AM  M  «««  J....  _  1 A  .A  *_  __a_  1^* 


the  saving  guidance  of  a  manly  discretion. 
This  is  something  to  compensate  for  the 


do  nothing  but  die.  Yet  it  is  astonishing 
how  a  little  use  reconciles  us  to  these 


cheating  at  Heidelberg;  this  is  something!  things;  how,  after  a  little  time,  we  begin  to 
worthier  of  record  and  remembrance,  and !  find  out,  not  only  that  they  are  really  more 


of  standing  out  as  a  prominent  and  distin¬ 
guishing  attribute  of  the  country,  than  the 
carpet-bag  burglaries  on  the  Rhine  ! 

And  these  people,  so  natural,  so  festive 
in  their  domestic  circles,  so  grave  and  ear¬ 
nest  in  their  demeanor  and  their  thoughts, 
understand  the  cultivation  of  pleasure— of 
pure  pleasure — and  enjoy  it  as  thoroughly !  close  acquaintance 
as  any  race  under  the  sun. 


endurable  than  we  could  have  believed,  but 
that  they  are  preferable  in  the  long  run  to 
the  old  modes  in  which  we  have  been  all 
our  lives  indulging — rugs  and  champagne, 
and  suppers  included.  German  life,  like  a 
German  house,  which  Mr.  Howitt  must  de¬ 
scribe  for  us,  improves  wonderfully  upon 


“The  interior  of  German  houses  have,  to  Eng¬ 
lish  eyes,  always  a  somewhat  naked  look.  This 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  absence  of 
carpets:  you  approach  by  uncarpeted  stairs. 


“  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  are  not  in 
the  world  more  attached,  affectionate,  and 
domestically  happy  people  than  the  Germans ;  j 

and  if  their  wives  are  not  qualified  to  solve  a|  fjjjj  yourself  on  naked  boarded  floors, 

mathemntieal  poMem  with  them,  to  diecue* ;  These  floors  are  generally  made  of  broad 
some  point  of  history  or  politire,  to  enter  into  ^ 

the  religions  questions  of  the  day,  or  to  decide  1 fra„,ework  of  oak.  The  pine  is  generally 
on  the  eacellepe  of  some  new  work  of  taste  ;  j  clean  scoured,  and  the  fraineirork  dath 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  so  much  I  In  others,  the  floors  arc  col- 

peeler  them  with  demand  of  expensive  pleas- yellow,  with  preparaUon  of 


ures,  huge  parties,  splendid  dresses  and  equip¬ 
ages,  and  ah  the  unsatisfying  and  greedy  dis¬ 
sipations  of  a  more  luxurious  state  of  society. 

“The  simple  and  unexpensive  manner  in 
which  they  entertain  their  friends,  and  paws 
away  the  winter  evenings,  might  be  introduced 
with  infinite  advantage  into  England.  Aeim- 


wax,  which  is  keptbright  and  clean  with  a  hard 
and  heavily  weighted  brush.  And  here,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  common 
people,  and  of  too  many  of  the  lower  grade  of 
ihe  burgher  class,  ail  is  extremely  neat  and 
clean.  The  floors,  though  of  deal,  are  so 
white,  or  are  so  bright  when  colored,  that  they 


pic  eup  ®f  ®  clock,  music,  perhaps  a  j  ^  agreeable  feeling  of  cleanliness, 

or\<l  thAiri  €ka  ainrxrklAx  d  oixrkv\Ai*  c*onrl- 


dance,  and  then  as  simple  a  supper  of  sand 
wiches,  sliees  of  sausage,  a  potato  or  other  i 
salad,  a  cake  ornamented  in  various  ways,  butj 
generally  a  sponge,  a  chocolate,  or  a  fruit 
cake,  a  snow  tart,  with  a  few  bottles  of  cheap 
wine, — these  form  the  staple  refreshments  of 
tliese  social  evenings,  which  break  up  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock. 

“The  young  people  on  these  ocensions 
amuse  themselves  also  with  a  vast  variety  of 
games,  which  in  England  would  be  thought 
rather  adapted  to  children  than  to  grown-up 
people;  but  which,  however,  occasion  plenty* 
of  mirth,  and  indicate  a  state  of  society  much  ' 
more  homely  and  ready  to  be  pleased  than 
ours.  Among  these  stand  eminent  in  favor 
*Dle  blinde  Kuh,’  the  blind  cow;  another 
name  for  blindman’s  buff.  They  have  various 
other  games  of  forfeits.  They  write  romances ; 
each  person  furnishing  a  sentence  without 
knowing  what  is  written  before  him,  so  as  to 


and  the  furniture,  though  often  plain,  is  equal¬ 
ly  clean  and  neat  too.  There  is  an  air  of  ele¬ 
gance  about  a  good  house,  which  makes  up,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  richness  and  wealth  of 
ornament  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  many  cases,  again,  the  floors  are  of 
hard  and  handsome  wood,  laid  down  in 
j  squares,  or  in  graceful  patterns  of  different  col- 
{  ors,  in  a  mosaic  style,  and  richly  polished.  In 
the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  gentry,  in  winter,  carpets  are  laid 
down,  and  in  snmmer  these  inlaid  floors  are 
very  tasteful,  agreeably  cool,  and  sometimes 
of  singular  classic  beauty.” — Rural  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Life. 

We  take  these  descriptions  from  Mr. 
Howitt  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  Ger¬ 
many  in  its  best  and  noblest  aspects  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  a  writer  who  has  not  scrupled  to 


produce  the  most  ludicrous  medley.”-/?ura/ i  ^  •  • 

and  Domestic  Life.  i  show  it  also  in  its  worst. 
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One  or  two  otlier  points  deserve  to  be 
specified. 

In  the  second  book,  Mr.  IJowitt  cautions 
the  English  traveller  how  he  deals  with 
German  servants.  We  suppose  it  must  be 
allowed  that  German  servants  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  servants.  But  Mr.  Howitt 
here  insists  that  they  are  considerably 
worse. 

“The  servants -who  speak  English  are  a 
class  who  have  learned  it  on  purpose  to  live 
with  the  English,  and  are  generally  arrant 
thieves.  They  expect  English  wages,  and 
have  a  per  centage  on  all  ihe  bills  they  pay 
for  you.  Your  cook  rises  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  goes  to  market.  She  buys  the 
worst  articles  there,  and  charges  you  some¬ 
thing  more  tlian  for  the  best.  She  has  ollen 
her  kitchen  below  while  your  rooms  are  above, 
and  you  have  no  control  over  her  actions,  or  a 
staircase  serves  her  purpose.  She  and  the 
other  servants,  who  are  commonly  in  league, 
have  their  connexions,  w’ho  expect  a  good  har- 1 
vest  out  of  the  rich  Engli.sh,  and  are  always  ! 
coming  and  going  with  their  covered  baskets. 
If  you  do  not  take  good  heed,  and  it  is  almost 
im()088ible  to  have  sufficient  precaution,  unless 
your  wife  do  as  the  German  ladies  do,  wear  a 
great  bunch  of  keys  at  her  apron  strings,  lock 
every  thing  up,  and  get  up  at  five  o’clock  too ; 
without  this,  your  stores  of  all  kinds  will  flow 
freely  out  of  the  house,  and  your  very  wood 
for  fuel  will  be  sold  by  these  rapacious  ser¬ 
vants.  You  are,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  yon  must  get  rid  of  them  as 
fast  as  you  can.” — Ejyeriences. 

Upon  this  vivid  outline  of  the  rogueries 
of  the  German  servants  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  other  commentary  than  that 
which  Mr.  Howitt  supplies  us  with  in  his 
first  book.  The  system  of  abstracting 
things  in  covered  baskets,  and  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  house-stores  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  friends  out  of  doors,  is  a  system, 
we  believe,  which  has  been  carried  on  from 
time  immemorial  all  the  world  over,  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  lodgings  to  let,  and  for  which 
the  German  servants  ought  not  to  be  held 
much  more  culpable  than  English,  or  Scotch, 
or  French  servants.  But  it  would  appear 
from  a  statement  in  the  other  book,  that 
these  very  servants  are  not  only  amongst 
the  most  laborious  domestics  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  that  they  are  kept  under  such 
strict  surveillance  as  to  render  misconduct 
of  any  kind  rather  a  hazardous  luxury 
amongst  them.  First,  of  their  laborious¬ 
ness. 

“  Of  German  servants  we  may  here  say  a 
word.  The  genuine  German  mald-servaut  is 


one  of  the  most  healthy,  homely,  hard-working 
creatures  under  the  sun.  Like  her  fellows 
who  work  in  the  fields,  barns,  and  woods,  she 
is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  and  by  no  means  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  what  she  has  to  do.  She  wears 
no  cap  or  bonnet  at  home  or  abroad.  Has  a 
face  and  arms  as  stout  and  red  as  any  that 
our  farm  girls  can  boast;  and  scours  and 
sweeps,  and  drudges  on,  like  a  creature  that 
has  no  w'ill  but  to  work,  and  eat,  and  sleep. 
She  goes  to  market  w’ith  a  bare  head,  and  in 
a  large  cloak.  She  turns  out  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  all  the  rest  of  her  tribe,  with 
bucket  and  besom,  into  the  street,  and  then, 
about  three  or  four  o’clock,  makes  a  perilous 
time  of  it  in  the  city.  Before  every  door,  wa¬ 
ter  is  flowing,  and  besonvs  are  flirting  the  dirty 
puddles  about.  Each  extends  her  labors,  not 
only  to  the  pavement,  if  there  be  one,  but  to 
the  middle  of  the  street:  so  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  city  scavengers.” — Ktiral  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Ei/e. 

Next  of  their  characters. 

“  The  conduct  of  servants,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else  in  Germany,  is  kept  strictly  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  Each  servant 
is  furnished  with  a  character  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  legal  regulations  respecting  servants, 
and  the  engagements  between  them  and  their 
employers,  being  quite  a  little  code  of  menial 
services.  In  this  hook,  when  a  servant  leaves 
his  or  her  ]4ace,  the  master  or  mistress  writes 
his  or  her  character.  This  book  is  then  laid 
up  at  the  police-office,  and  before  a  servant  can 
procure  a  fresh  place,  this  book  must  be  fetch¬ 
ed,  and  the  character  written  in  by  the  parly 
whom  the  servant  is  leaving,  and  the  book 
with  all  its  characters  must  m  taken  to  the 
party  with  whom  the  servant  wishes  to  en¬ 
gage.  Thus  a  powerful  check  is  kept  on  the 
conduct  of  servants,  and  it  is  not  easy  fora  bad 
one  to  get  employ,  or  to  avoid  the  sharp  notice 
of  the  police-oflicers.” — Rural  and  Domestic 
Life. 

Does  the  reader  detect  any  inconsistency 
between  the  two  statements  1  We  confess 
we  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a 
class  whose  conduct  is  so  strictly  watched 
and  registered,  and  who  depend  upon  the 
excellence  of  their  character  for  their  live¬ 
lihood,  can  carry  on  with  impunity  such 
systematic  depredations.  At  all  events,  if 
the  disease  be  grievous,  the  remedy  is  easy, 
and  no  person,  English  or  German,  need 
submit  to  be  plundered,  if  he  will  only  take 
the  trouble  to  ask  a  simple  question  of  the 
police. 

It  was  remarked  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  there  was  no  public  opinion  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  The  political  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  the  inevitable  object  of  suppress¬ 
ing  that  spirit  of  agitation  which  elsewhere 
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assumes  the  functions  of  what  is  called  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  press  is  restrained.  The 
petty  princes  exercise  complete  authority. 
The  public  mind  is  calm  and  passionless. 
Mr.  Howitt,  speaking  of  the  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  Germany  in  one  book,  refers  indig¬ 
nantly  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  says  that  the  people  are  sunk 
into  a  state  of  contemptible  slavery. 
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menacing  change.  Here,  as  in  all  Europe’ 
exists  a  certain  degree  of  poverty,  a  certain 
pressure  of  ])opulation,  which  seeks  relief  in 
emigration ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  {)eople 
live  in  greater  comfort  and  content.  Such  an 
extent  of  luxury,  such  a  glittering  aristocracy 
before  their  eyes,  the  restless  ambition  of 
mounting  from  rank  to  rank,  have  not,  as  with 
!  us,  destroyed  the  ancient  spirit  of  quiet  enjoy- 
All  live  well,  but  not  splendidly.  The 


meat 

“Their  situation  presents  the  most  singular  ;  greatest  portion  of  the  people,  the  peasantry, 
and  most  admonitory  spectacle  in  all  history,  j  live  on  their  own  property, — live  in  the  couu- 
A  people  of  sixty  millions  in  number ;  a  people  i  try  all  alike,  and  udly  occupied  with  their  la- 
of  all  others  most  sensitive;  a  people  singing  hors.  The  middle  classes  again  depend,  in 
brave  songs,  and  using  brave  words,  and  great  numbers,  on  government  for  offices  in  the 
cherishing  brave  thoughts  of  liberty, — yet  state,  in  all  departments  of  the  administration 
without  the  daring  and  the  moral  firmness  to  ■  of  justice,  collection  of  duties  and  taxes,  in 
set  themselves  free.  The  parents  of  liberty  in  j  colleges  and  schools.  When,  therefore,  there 
Europe,  and  at  the  present  day  the  most !  is  no  great  mass  of  distress  to  create  a  bitter- 
thoroughly  enslaved.  They  have  fallen  from  j  ness  and  coalition  against  the  government,  but 


the  high  estate  of  the  freest  and  most  high- 
spirited  people  of  ancient  Europe,  to  the  most 


on  the  contrary,  a  great  body  deriving  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  from  it,  who  shall  be  the  first 


pliant,  crouching  to  the  yoke  of  tlie  diplomatist  j  to  sacrifice  his  present  enjoyments  for  the  more 

of  present  Europe.  One  shout  of  actual  re- 1  intellectual  liberties  of  a  free  tongue  and  press'? 

solve  irom  these  millions,  would  scatter  every  j  Who  shall  quarrel  first  with  the  constitution 

throne,  and  make  every  bond  crumble  into  I  which  affords  him  solid  advantages,  because  it 

dust;  na\',  closely  woven  as  the  net  of  diplo-i  does  not  extend  to  him  and  others  still  more'? 

niacy  is  around  them,  were  there  but  the  lion  i  The  country  is  not  commercial  enough  to  have 

within  it,  a  mome  were  enough  to  set  it  free  ;1  created  such  a  wealthy  middle  class,  as  shall 

but  the  habit  of  acquiescence  has  become  the !  be  independent  enough  of  government,  shall 

really  enslaving  chain  of  this  great  and  Intel- !  have  cause  of  grievance  enough  and  influence 

lectual  people.” — Exj>ei iences.  |  enough  to  lead  the  multitude  to  an  attack.  On 

j  the  other  hand,  the  government  police  is  so 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  Ger- 1  complete,  its  cognisance  is  so  extended  to 

mans  were  reallv  in  a  miserable  jiloucrh  ofi  ^od  into  every  matter,  that  a  habit 

mans  were  really  m  a  miserable  .siougn  oi  l  induced  which  it  is  very  diffi- 

despond,  andthat  they  were  wholly  deprived  [  individual  to  break  through.” — 

not  only  of  the  power  to  move,  but  of  the  de-  j  Hural  and  Domestic  Life. 


sire  to  improve  their  political  situation.  In 
the,  other  book  we  have  the  following  picture 


We  believe  this  latter  review  of  the  po¬ 


of  the  actual  state  of  the  people  in  refer- j  litical  circumstances  of  the  country  to  be 
ence  to  the  government,  from  the  opposite!  the  true  one.  We  believe  that  freedom  in 


tendency  of  which  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 


Germany  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  use¬ 
ful  rights — rights  which  confer  substan- 

,  . .  tial  prosperity  upon  the  people.  It  is  seen 

“  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  le  inim.ea  to  enough— tliat  there  are 

polie,  are  iot  eurrounaei  by  a  epiendia  and  | 


powerful  aristocracy,  like  the  monarchy  of  -  deeds  consummated  in  high  places  at  the 

cost  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people — that  there  are  no  idlers  pam¬ 
pered  at  the  public  expense — that,  in  short, 
the  material  progress  of  the  people  keeps 
pace  with  the  power  and  progress  of  the 
government  and  the  national  institutions, 
and  that  thus  harmonizing,  thus  moving  on¬ 
ward  equally  and  together,  or  if  it  suit  the 


England.  These  were  swept  away  or  reduced 
by  the  revolutionary  war.  'I’he  princes,  there¬ 
fore,  with  no  such  body-guard  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  people,  are  obliged  to 
govern  with  mildness.  They  are  isolated  and 
responsible,  at  least  morally,  for  their  own 
actions;  and  no  prince  in  modern  times  has 
once  dared  to  run  violently  counter  to  the  sense 
of  an  educated  people.  If  we  make  the  King 


of  Hanover  the  exception,  the  German  sove  j  case  better,  standing  still  together,  the  peo- 


reigns  are  popular  in  their  own  persons,  and 
this  is  a  great  persuasive  to  obedience  and  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  a  form  of  government  not  the 
most  favorable  to  real  freedom.  Then,  there 
is  no  distress  in  the  country ;  no  mighty  body 
of  destitution  and  misery,  as  in  our  own  manu¬ 
facturing  districts — millions  in  desperation,  and 


pie  have  no  present  cause  for  discontent, 
no  sufficient  excuse  or  necessity  for  popu¬ 
lar  revolt,  while  the  government  wisely 
maintains  the  security  of  a  position  which 
it  could  not  relax  without  risk  of  disorgan¬ 
ization,  and  durst  not  render  more  rigorous 
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without  danger  to^  the  established  rule. 
We  believe  that  such  are  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  governed  and  the  governing  pow¬ 
er  in  Germany — and  that  this  relationship, 
however  inapplicable  to  such  a  country  as 
England,  is,  upon  all  accounts,  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  for  the  conservation 
of  the  multitude  of  small  interests  which  in¬ 
tersect  the  surface  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Having  spoken  so  freely  concerning  those 
passages  in  Mr.  Howitt’s  books  which  we 
deem  open  to  objection,  and  having  en¬ 
deavored  to  show,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
national  sentiment,  in  some  sort  comprom¬ 
ised  by  such  passages,  that  Mr.  Ilowitt  else¬ 
where  qualities  them  all,  more  or  less,  we 
think  it  nothing  more  than  justice  to  that 
gentleman’s  labors  to  add,  that  we  consider 
his  larger  work  on  Germany  to  be  the  most 
valuable  publication  we  po.sscss  in  English 
on  the  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
It  does  not  need  any  recommendation  at  our 
hands  ;  but  we  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  in  pointing  out  a  few  slight  faults,  we 
are  insensible  to  the  merits  of  diligent  re¬ 
search  and  sound  feeling  so  conspicuously 
displayed  in  its  pages. 

Our  object  is  to  testify  to  the  people  of 
Germany  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held 
in  this  country — to  show  them  that,  differ¬ 
ing  as  we  do  in  a  variety  of  small  social 
usages,  we  are  prompt  to  recognise  the 
more  important  features  of  resemblance  and 
sympathy  which  exist  between  us;  and 
which  in  some  measure,  give  us  a  sort  of 
common  interest  in  their  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express 
our  hearty  concurrence  in  every  syllable  of 
the  following  passages — the  truth  and  im¬ 
portance  of  which  will  be  responded  to,  if 
we  are  not  much  mistaken,  by  every  right- 
thinking  man  from  one  end  of  Germany  to 
the  other.  ^ 

“  Of  all  the  continental  countries,  it  is  writh 
Gernaany  that  we  have  been  oflenest  compell¬ 
ed  to  alliance  by  the  intrigues  and  assump¬ 
tions  of’olher  nations.  It  is  with  Germany  that, 
least  of  all,  tlfough  our  whole  history,  have 

we  had  wars  and  rivalry . By  the 

union  of  England  and  Germany  must  peace  be 
achieved,  or  war  successfully  waged.  .  .  . 

But  besides  this  there  is  no  other  continental 
nation  with  which,  spite  of  our  national  dissim¬ 
ilarities,  we  have  so  many  points  of  coincidence, 
or  so  kindred  a  character  in  literature,  science, 

and  social  life . For  the  present 

we  may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  in  which  there  is  so  great  an  amount 
of  comfort  and  conlenlraeni  enjoyed.  All  are 
industrious,  moderate  in  their  desires,  and  dis¬ 
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posed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  sociality  ;  music,  books,  the  pleasures 
of  summer  sunshine  and  natural  scenery,  are 
enjoyments  amply  offered  and  widely  partak¬ 
en.  The  hurry  and  excitement  of  more  luxuri¬ 
ous  countries ;  the  oxygen  atmosphere  of  such 
overgrown  cities  as  Paris  or  London,  have  not 
reached  even  their  largest  capitals.  Between 
the  wild  extremes  of  manufacturing  misery  and 
aristocratic  splendor,  their  life  lies,  like  one  of 
their  ow’n  plains,  somewhat  level,  but  full  of 
corn,  and  wine,  and  oil ;  and  howrever  the 
track  on  which  they  are  advancing  may  lead 
them  nearer  to  national  greatness,  it  cannot 
add  greatly  to  the  national  happiness.” — /?u- 
ral  and  Domestic  Life. 


Egyptians  sknt  to  Franck  for  Education. — 
Mr.  Bonomi,  who,  as  our  readers  know,  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Lepsius  to  Egypt,  is  now  on  his  return 
to  England.  A  letter  from  Marseilles,  of  the  23d 
ult.,  mentions  that  he  arrived  there  on  board  the 
FJrashit,  and  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  students,  sent  by  the  Pasha  to  complete  their 
education  at  Paris.  The  mission  includes  the 
6lite  of  “Young  Egypt” — Huseyn  Bey,  son  of 
the  Viceroy,  Ahmed  Bey,  son  of  Ibrahim  Basha, 
and  the  sons  of  several  other  Bashas,  with  about 
nineteen  young  men  selected  from  the  military 
schools, — in  all  thirty-six  individuals.  “  The  sou 
of  Mohammed  Ali,”  says  our  correspondent,  “  is 
a  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  of 
elegant  appearance  and  intelligent  countenance. 
The  son  of  Ibrahim  is  about  the  same  age  as  his 
uncle,  short,  with  fair  complexion,  affable  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  good  deal  of  naivete  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  chief  of  the  expedition,  Stefan  Effen- 
di,  is  a  man  of  most  pre[>ossessing  appearance ; 
there  is  a  modesty  and  intelligence  in  his  conver¬ 
sation  quite  remarkable.  Among  the  students,  I 
should  distinguish,  as  the  man  of  highest  mark 
and  capacity,  a  young  Turk,Shakur  Effendi,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  army,  hut  of  considerable  literary 
attainments.  The  Princes  and  some  of  the  Beys 
are  likely  to  visit  England.” — Jithemtum. 


Purcell’s  A.nniversary. — The  anniversary  of 
Purcell  was  celebrated  last  week  in  VV’estminster 
Abbey,  which  holds  his  mortal  remains.  Pur¬ 
cell’s  epitaph  records  that  he  is  “gone  to  that 
blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony  can  he  ex¬ 
ceeded.”  If  this  were  true  in  Purcell’s  day,  it  is 
not  so  now,  fur  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  har¬ 
mony  was  sadlv  inharmonious  in  various  parts  of 
the  service,  'the  performance  throughout  was 
little  better  than  a  sort  of  annual  “  practice.” 
The  music  of  Purcell,  Tallis,  and  our  old  English 
composers,  demands  the  smoothest  precision,  del¬ 
icacy,  and  thorough  feeling  in  its  performance, 
qualities  all  of  which  were  wholly  w'anting  on 
the  occasion.  The  solo  parts  were  generally 
feeble  and  hesitating,  the  tenor  in  the  second  an¬ 
them  especially — his  voice  scarcely  audible.  Al¬ 
together,  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
disappointing  to  the  crowds  who  assembled  on 
the  occasion. — Atherutum. 
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BURNS  AND  BYRON. 

From  Tail's  Mafazine,  (October.) 

The  late  festival — an  unprecedented  one  in 
Scotland — has  not  made  the  name  of  Burns 
better  known,  or  more  celebrated  than  it  was 
before.  His  fame  was  independent  of  any 
such  public  recognition.  But  we  cannot  help 
regarding  it  in  a  verv  important  light,  con¬ 
sidering  the  many  different  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed  of  his  character.  The 
festival  was  a  formal  national  acknowledgment, 
both  of  his  poetical  genius  and  his  social 
worth ;  not  only  unopposed  by  any  one  having 
a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  but  ratified 
by  Uie  eager  consent  of  many  illustrious,  many 
enlightened,  and  many  honest,  moral,  and  re¬ 
spectable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There 
was  no  effort  required  to  make  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  The  proposal,  of  course,  came  at 
first  from  one  individual,  but  the  feeling  of  its 
justice  and  its  propriety  was  univers^;  and 
we  are  glad  that  cant  and  hypocrisy  were  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  that  so  many  Scotsmen  had  the 
moral  courage  to  despise  tne  cold  sneer  of  the 
professing  rigidly  righteous  ;  and  to  recognise, 
nonestly  ana  openly,  claims  which  no  other 
Scottish  poet  ever  put  forth  so  strongly  to  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  countrymen. 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  other 
names  of  which  Scotland  has  good  cause  to  be 
proud — names  which  are  justly  honored  both 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  empire ;  but 
no  Scottish  writer  has  presented  so  vividly  the 
sturdy  independence  of  his  countrymen  as 
Robert  Burns.  It  was  his  own  strongest  char¬ 
acteristic;  and  the  sympathy  with  it  is  deep 
and  national.  It  is  more  of  his  character^  as 
developed  in  his  poetry,  than  of  the  poetry  it¬ 
self,  that  we  w’ish  to  say  a  few  words ;  and  to 
con  trast  it  with  that  of  another  man  of  genius, 
between  whose  works  and  those  of  Burns, 
however,  either  as  regards  fancy  or  creative 
power — the  two  great  elements  of  poetical 
genius — we  do  not  intend  for  one  instant  to  in- 
/  stitute  any  comparison.  It  is  simply  with  tlie 
character  of  the  two  men  of  genius,  as  shown 
in  their  respective  works,  that  we  intend  to 
deal ;  and  we  know  of  no  more  striking  con¬ 
trast  than  that  which  these  characters,  so  ex¬ 
hibited,  present.  Though  we  had  never  read 
one  word  of  the  private  history  of  either,  w’e 
are  inclined  to  think  that  our  remarks  would 
have  been  the  same. 

Bums  and  Byron — the  Peasant  and  the 
Peer!  Save  the  alliteration,  there  is  little 
parallelism  betw’een  them.  In  station,  studies, 
aims,  and  objects,  no  two  men  were  ever  more 
widely  different:  in  tone,  expression,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  manner,  no  two  poets  ever  presented 
a  stronger  contrast.  They  were  both  reared 
in  Scotland:  they  died  at  nearly  the  same  age : 
both  were  determined  enemies  of  cant,  in  all 
its  shapes  and  disguises:  and  we  know  few 
other  elements  of  thought  or  character  in 
which  they  resembled  one  another. 

Burns  was  the  robust  poet  of  health,  Byron 


the  fevered  prophet  of  disease ;  •  and  their 
works  are  as  different  as  the  glow  of  the  one 
and  the  fire  of  the  other.  The  song  of  the  one 
was  the  charm  by  which  he  escaped  from  the 
pressure  of  worldly  calamity ;  that  of  the  other 
was  the  passion  by  which  he  immortalized  his 
affliction,  and  rendered  mental  agony  doubly 
poignant  Burns  dipped  his  pen  in  oil,  to 
smooth  with  verse  “  the  carking  cares”  of  life  ; 
Byron  plunged  his  in  gall,  to  poison  himself 
and  mankind.  The  one  looked  at  the  best  view 
of  an  indifferent  prospect,  and  he  brightened  it 
I  with  the  sanguine  hues  of  his  own  fancy  ;  the 
I  other  would  see  nothing  but  darkness  in  his 
splendid  career,  and  his  whole  life  and  genius 
were  devoted  to  deepen  the  shades.  The 
poetry  of  the  one  resembles  a  pastorale  of 
Hayan ;  that  of  the  other  is  like  a  sinfonia 
funebre  of  Beethoven. 

Burns  was  conscious  of  his  own  natural 
ability — knew  perfectly  well  that  his  talents 
were  far  higher  than  his  birth — and  felt,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  as  a  man,  he  had  nothing  to 
regret.  While  he  made  a  true  estimate  of  his 
own  genius,  asserted  it,  and  gloried  in  it ;  he 
had  no  repinings  at  his  humble  station,  no 
heart-burnings  mr  higher.  He  was  there,  and 
he  was  there  for  good.  He  felt  no  petty  en¬ 
mity  at  those  of  a  higher  grade ;  his  was  none 
of  the  vulgar  democracy  which  sneers  at  all 
above  it.  Where  rank  was  united  with  worth, 
no  one  admired  it  more :  where  the  union  was 
embellished  with  wit,  and  learning,  and 
genius,  he  was  ready  to  worship.  There  was 
much  honest  admiration  in  him ;  there  was 
little  envy.  He  would  not  have  exchanged 
his  hardship  for  a  coronet.  The  “  holly  round 
his  head,”  bound  by  the  Scottish  muse,  was  a 
diadem  which  he  esteemed  higher  than  the 
“  round  and  type  of  sovereignty.”  And  as  his 
crown  was  from  Nature’s  hand,  his  treasures 
were  drawn  from  her  choicest  stores : 

No  vulgar  metals  fused  from  common  ores. 

But  gold  to  matchless  purity  refined. 

And  stamped  with  all  the  Godhead  of  the  mind. 

His  subjects  had  the  worship  of  his  heart  and  tho 
allegiance  of  his  genius — honesty,  valor,  love, 
friendship,  truth,  independence.  Manliness  in 
all  its  forms,  whether  in  the  field,  the  senate, 
the  sheiling,  or  the  grove,  was  his  favorite 
theme;  and  if  for  a  moment  his  verse  was 
tinged  with  misanthropy,  the  blot  was  speedily 
effaced  by  the  healthy  reasoning  which  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  suggested.  There  is  little  of 
the  effeminacy  of  poetry  about  Burns ;  and, 
much  as  has  been  said  about  it,  there  is  little 
licentiousness,  properly  so  called.  It  is  true  he 
is  often  coarse,  indelicate,  unscrupulous  in  his 
hrases ;  but  he  is  so,  purely  for  the  sake  of  the 
umor  or  the  satire — not  for  the  sake  of  indeli¬ 
cacy.  There  is  no  gloating  over  vice,  as  in 
Juvenal — no  painting  of  it  for  its  own  sake. 
“  Holy  Willie's  Prayer”  and  “  The  Jolly  Beg¬ 
gars”  may  be  too  strong  for  refined  tastes ; 
but  the  one  is  a  richly-deserved  castigation  of 
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a  clasa  too  numerous  in  this  country,  and  the  | 
other  is  life,  real  life,  though  it  be  tlie  dregs  of  i 
it.  But  his  highest  efforts  are  his  purest,  and 
they  show  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  which 
was  virtuous  and  honorable.  “  The  Cottar’s 
Saturday  Night”  is  a  picture  of  piety,  benevo¬ 
lence,  love,  affection,  and  contentment,  which,  we 
believe,  could  only  come  from  a  pious  and  be-  j 
nevolent  mind.  No  radically  vicious  man  | 
could  have  so  ardently  delighted  in  the  descrip- ! 
tion.  It  came  fresh  from  an  honest  unsophisti-  ] 
cated  heart.  His  “thoughtles8follies”have  been ! 
rather  too  often  harped  upon.  With  his  festive  | 
soul — his  adoring  companions,  it  is  wonderful 
they  were  so  few.  But  he  has  himself  im¬ 
mortalized  them  by  his  touching  confession. 
There  was  at  least  no  hypocrisy  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  would  have  pleaded  guilty  at  once 
at  any  bar  of  morality.  He  would  have  given 
judge  and  council  no  trouble  in  searching  for 
evidence.  They  and  the  world  were  welcome 
both  to  the  full  knowledge  of  his  sins,  and  his 
manly  repentance  of  them.  His  works  have 
toned  and  improved  the  feelings  of  his  class. 

Byron’s  weakness  was,  to  be  thought  strong. 
This  desire  shines  through  the  most  of  his 
poetry.  He  wished  to  appear  above  preju¬ 
dices,  and  opinions,  and  rules.  He  was  too 
high  to  be  guided  by  them.  He  despised  the 
vulgar  elements  of  human  composition,  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  “  half  dirt,  half  deity.” 
Byron  was  a  weak  man,  and  the  weakness  of 
his  nature  was  the  strength  of  his  poetry.  His 
works  were  the  diction  of  his  passions.  He 
was  their  intellectual  bondsman.  It  was  his 
slavery  to  their  mandates — his  entire  devotion 
to  their  gratification — his  intimacy  with  their  i 
operations — his  intense  concentrated  experi-  j 
ence  in  their  indulgence  and  contemplation — 
his  long  obedience  to  their  slightest  impulse — 
that  enabled  him  to  paint  and  shadow,  and 
compare  and  contrast  them  so  vividly.  He 
was  a  poetical  gladiator,  exhibiting  for  fame  j 
and  gold  the  nakedness  of  “  a  mind  diseased.” 
His  feelings  were  passions,  and  his  passions 
crimes.  Under  their  command  the  voyage  of 
his  life  was  made  with  a  false  compass,  and  a 
false  chart.  He  read  history  and  used  it,  not 
for  healthful  instruction  in  the  ways  of  man — 
not  for  great,  or  'correct,  or  useful  views  of 
legislation — not  for  philosophical  analysis — 
not  for  the  sake  of  tracing  to  its  source  any 
art,  or  any  science,  or  any  profession :  he  read 
it  to  illustrate  his  passions — his  own  passions 
— -pride,  revenge,  love,  fear,  hatred,  jealousy. 
Often  he  lauds  highly  and  enthusiastically,  the 
wise,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  the  patriot,  of  a 
past  era  ;  but  it  is  to  gratify  his  scorn  of  the 
fool,  the  coward,  the  libertine,  the  traitor,  of 
a  later  time.  He  draws  an  angel  of  light; 
but  it  is  to  contrast  the  angel  with  a  demon. 
He  looks  into  the  grave  of  the  father  for  a 
scourge  wherewith  to  lash  the  eon.  He  raises 
the  dead,  to  mock  the  living.  He  holds  up 

“ - the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one.” 


The  most  glorious  productions  of  the  globe 
are  used  by  him  to  make  men  look  more  hid¬ 
eous.  He  places  his  heroes  in  tlie  gardens  of 
the  earth,  where  they  spread  pestilence  and 
death.  How  he  looked  at  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  ! 

“Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myr¬ 
tle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 
clime, 

Where  the  rage -of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the 
turtle. 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime?” 

In  his  highest  work,  the  sublimest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sublimest  scenery,  the  most  melting 
pictures  of  natural  feeling,  arc  followed  by 
the  ready  sneer  and  degrading  comparison  of 
Childe  Harold.  He  cannot  emancipate  him¬ 
self  for  any  length  of  time  from  his  bondage. 
He  never  escapes  from  the  curse  of  seeing  all 
things  with  “  the  evil  eye.”  He  would  not 
know  gold  without  its  alloy  ;  and  he  used  it  to 
make  false  coin.  Unlike  the  alchemists  of 
old,  who  tried  to  transmute  baser  metal  into 
gold,  he  reversed  the  process.  Virtue  and 
beauty  in  themselves  seemed  tame.  He  could 
speak  of  love,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  pol¬ 
lution  ;  of  courage,  but  it  must  be  allied  lo 
crime.  He  could  paint  the  bloom  of  the  rose  ; 
but  it  was  to  watch  it  till  it  withered.  He 
could  sing,  in  tones  of  magical  sweetness,  of 
female  tenderness  and  manly  feeling ;  but 
the  deformity  must  appear  in  opposition — lust, 
bloodshed,  and  saturnalian  licence.  The  glow 
I  of  innocence  must  be  chased  by  the  flush  of 
I  shame  ;  the  heroic  achievement  must  be  paid 
i  by  the  guilty  reward.  He  held  up  virtue  as 
a  light  for  exhibiting  vice :  he  seduced  his 
readers  by  sanguine  descriptions  of  valor,  and 
loveliness,  and  truth,  and  impassioned  devo¬ 
tion,  to  follow  him  to  contemplate  their  alliance 
with  the  foulest  subjects  of  the  mind.  He 
j  created  chastity  to  deflower  it ;  honor,  to  break 
it ;  religion,  to  turn  it  into  contempt.  He  was 
a  poor  miser ;  for  he  had  inestimable  wealth, 
and  knew  not  its  use ;  he  placed  his  jewel  in 
I  the  head  of  a  toad.  He  had  precious  mines; 
hut  his  diamonds  never  saw  the  light  of  day  : 
they  must  be  shown  in  their  earthly  bed  by  the 
lurid  glare  of  a  torch, — their  own  lustre  show¬ 
ing  their  dark  setting, — their  natural  dyes 
dimmed  by  unwholesome  vapors.  Unlike 
other  authors,  w’ho  describe  crime  that  it  may 
be  followed  by  repentance, — who  paint  virtue, 
to  show  its  reward, — Byron  exhibits  the  one, 
j  to  exult  at  its  desperation :  and  the  other,  to 
I  sneer  at  its  loss.  His  judgment  was  wrong, 

■  and  his  hand  was  cursed :  every  thing  he 
touched  took  the  taint  of  his  disease.  He  used 
the  prism,  not  to  show  the  dyes  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  light:  the  colors  of  his  spectrum  all 
blended  into  black.  His  subjects  are  chosen 
^  for  this  color :  he  cares  not  much  for  pecc.adil- 
!  loes.  His  favorite  topics  were  deep,  damning, 
I  dangerous,  maddening  crimes.  In  a  light 
!  mood  he  penned  “  Beppo but  the  evil  spirit 
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of  his  genius  was  strong  upon  him  when  he 
fancied  “Manfred.”  He  joked  at  adultery; 
but  he  devotes  his  whole  soul  to  exhibit  the 
foul  and  maddening  fruits  of  incest.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  anatomy  only  when  there  was  dis¬ 
ease  ;  and  he  dissected  with  a  poisoned  knife. 
Whom  have  his  works  made  better  ? 


PUNCH’S  LETTER-WRITER. 

FHOM  A  WIDOWER  TO  A  WIDOW,  WITH  AN  OFFER 
OF  MARRIAGE. 

From  the  Charivari. 

My  dear  madam — Your  kind  looks  and  cor¬ 
dial  words  have  accompanied  me  all  the  way 
home,  and — the  truth  is,  I  write  this  before 
going  to  bed — 1  shall  sleep  the  more  soundly 
for  having  the  matter  off  my  mind.  It  is  true, 
we  have  met  but  once ;  but  we  are  both  of  us 
at  that  rational  point  of  life,  when  people  know 
the  most  value  of  time  ;  and  as  all  ceremony 
is  but  an  idle  waste  of  existence,  I  beg  here¬ 
with  to  offer  you  my  hand,  and,  with  it,  though 
I  have  been  married  before,  an  entire  heart 
There  are  hearts,  madam,  allow  me  to  say, 
all  the  better  for  keeping ;  they  become 
mellower,  and  more  worth  a  woman’s  accept¬ 
ance  than  the  crude,  unripe  things,  too  fre¬ 
quently  gathered — as  children  gather  green 
fruit — to  the  discomfort  of  those  who  obtain 
them.  I  have  been  married  to  one  wife,  and 
know  enough  of  the  happiness  of  wedlock  to 
wish  it  to  be  continued  in  another.  The  best 
compliment  I  can  pay  to  the  dear  creature 
now  in  heaven,  is  to  seek  another  dear  creature 
here  on  earth.  She  was  a  woman  of  admi¬ 
rable  judgment ;  and  her  portrait — it  hangs 
over  my  chimney-piece — smiles  down  upon 
me  as  I  write.  She  seems  to  know  my 
thoughts,  and  to  approve  of  them.  1  said, 
madam,  she  was  a  woman  of  excellent  judg¬ 
ment 

My  means  are  tolerably  good;  more  than 
sufficient  for  my  widowed  state.  Of  the  truth 
of  this,  your  solicitor  shall  have  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  proof.  I  have  also  heard — casually 
heard — that  fortune  has  not,  my  dear  madam, 
been  blind  to  your  deserts,  and  has  awarded 
you  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  I  rejoice  at  this,  for  what¬ 
ever  might  be  my  disappointment,  I  would 
not  entail  upon  you  the  inconvenience  of 
marriage  unaccompanied  by  an  agreeable 
competence.  What  is  enough  for  one — it  has 
been  said — is  enough  for  two.  But  this  is  the 
ignorance  of  Cupid,  who  never  could  learn 
figures.  Now  Hymen — as  you  must  know, 
dear  madam — is  a  better  arithmetician ;  taught 
as  he  is  by  butcher  and  baker.  Love  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  is  pretty  enough  for  girls  and  boys :  but 
men  and  women  like  a  larger  mansion,  with 
coach-house  and  stabling. 


FER-WRITER. 

You  may  urge  against  me,  that  I  have  in¬ 
cumbrances.  By  no  means.  My  daughter 
having  married  a  beggar,  has  ceased  to  have 
any  natural  claim  upon  me.  If  I  am  civil  to 
her,  it  is  solely  from  a  certain  weakness  of 
heart  that  1  cannot  wholly  conquer ;-  and  some¬ 
thing  too,  moreover,  to  keep  up  appearances 
with  a  meddling  world.  I  have  told  her  that 
she  is  never  to  expect  a  farthing  from  me, 
and  I  should  despise  myself  not  to  be  a  man  of 
my  word. 

I  have,  too,  a  son ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  once  paid  his  debts,  incurred  in  his  wild 
minority,  you  will  allow  that,  except  my  bless¬ 
ing,  and,  at  times,  my  paternal  advice,  he  can 
expect  nothing  more.  I  know  the  duties  of  a 
father,  and  will  never  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
profligate.  Nevertheless,  he  is  my  own  son ; 
and  whatever  may  be  his  need,  my  blessing 
and  my  counsel  he  shall  never  want. 

My  health,  madam,  has  ever  been  excellent. 

I  have  worn  like  rock.  1  have  heard  of  such 
things  as  nerves,  but  believe  it  my  fate 
to  have  been  born  without  any  such  weak¬ 
nesses.  I  speak  thus  plainly  of  essentials,  as 
you  and  I,  madam,  are  now  too  wise  to  think 
consumption  pretty — to  tie  ourselves  to  ill- 
health,  believing  it  vastly  interesting.  1  can 
ride  forty  miles  a  day,  and  take  the  hedge  with 
any  fellow  of  five-and-twenty.  I  say  1  speak 
of  tliese  things  tliat  you  may  know  me  as  1 
am.  Moreover  I  assure  you  1  eat  with  my 
own  teeth,  and  grow  my  own  hair.  Besides 
this,  I  am  only  two-and-fifly. 

What  do  you  say,  madam  ?  As  for  vices, 
as  I  am  an  honest  maa,  I  do  not  think  1  can 
lay  any  to  my  charge.  I  may  have  ny  human 
weaknesses — such,  indeed,  as  I  have  touched 
upon  above ;  but,  madam,  it  has  ever  been 
my  study  through  life  to  be  respectable.  1 
have  the  handsomest  pew  in  the  church,  and 
don’t  owe  any  man  a  shilling. 

W’ell,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  getting  tale, 
and  I  must  conclude.  1  hate  to  be  out  of  bed 
after  eleven — it  is  now  past  twelve.  Hence, 
you  must  perceive  how  very  much  1  am  in¬ 
terested  in  this  business.  In  another  ten 
minutes  I  shall  be  asleep,  and  dreaming  of 
you.  May  1  wake  to  find  my  dream — for  1 
know  what  it  will  be — a  reality  ! 

If  our  solicitors  arc  mutually  satisfied,  will 
you  name  the  day  ?  I  am  superstitious  about 
days — say,  then,  say  Thursday  week  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  your  devoted  lover,  till  death, 

Nicholas  Blackthorn. 

P.  S.  May  I  see  you  lo-morrowl 

THE  widow’s  answer. 

Sir, — Your  favor  of  last  night  has,  I  own, 
surprised  me.  What !  after  one  meeting  and 
that  at  a  card-party,  to  make  such  an  offer ! 
Well  to  be  sure,  you  men  are  strange  crea¬ 
tures  !  What,  indeed,  could  you  have  seen  in 
my  conduct  to  think  I  could  look  over  such 
boldness  ? 

As  for  the  rational  point  of  life  you  speak 
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of,  I  must  confesa  I  know  not  when  that  ex¬ 
actly  occurs;  do  you  think  it— at  least  with 
women — at  two-and-thirty  ;  or  if  not,  may  1 
beg  to  know  what  age  you  consider  me? 
Perhaps,  though,  my  early  and  irreparable 
loss  may  have  brought  a  look  of  premature 
age  upon  me.  It  is  very  possible — for  what  a 
man  he  was ! 

As  for  what  you  say  about  hearts,  sir,  I 
know  but  little ;  I  only  know  the  one  I  have 
lost.  If  I  did  pluck  it  green,  like  the  winter 
apples  in  my  store-room,  it  grew  riper  and 
riper  in  my  care. 

You  say  your  wife’s  portrait  smiled  while 
you  wrote.  His  dear  miniature  is  now  before 
me :  I  think  I  see  the  tears  starting  through 
the  ivory  as  I  look  upon  the  precious  features. 
If  he  ever  could  have  frowned,  surely  he 
would  frown  now  to  think— but  I  will  not 
pursue  the  theme. 

As  to  your  means,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  hear 
they  are  sufficient.  Although  I  can  by  no 
possibility  have  an  interest  in  them,  never¬ 
theless  I  myself  too  well  know  the  blessings 
of  competence  not  to  congratulate  you.  True 
it  is  I  know  but  little  of  the  ways  of  money ; 
but  am  blessed  in  my  solicitors,  Messrs.  Grip 
and  Nip,  No.  — ,  Furnival’s-inn. 

You  speak  of  your  incumbrances ;  my  hus¬ 
band  dying,  left  me  without  a  single  one. 
That  your  daughter  should  have  forgotten 
her  duty,  is  an  affliction.  1  am  glad,  however, ' 
to  find  that  you  know  the  true  source  of  con¬ 
solation,  and  refuse  to  lend  yourself  to  her 
improvidence.  Truly,  indeed,  do  you  say  it  is  a 
meddling  world.  /  have  found  it  so ;  as  some 
of  my  lamented  husband’s  poor  relations  will 
answer  for  me.  However,  as  I  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  any  thing  that  reminded  me  of  my 
dear  lost  treaisure,  I  have  left  them  for  ever 
in  Cornwall.  It  is  now  some  months  since 
they  have  ceased  to  distress  me. 

Your  son  may  mend.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
as  a  stranger,  to  speak,  1  think  vou  should 
still  act  with  tenderness  towards  him.  How 
very  little  would  pay  his  passage  to  Australia. 

Health  is,  indeed,  a  treasure.  I  know  it. 
Had  I  not  had  the  robustness — pardon  the 
word  ! — of  a  mountain  nymph,  I  had  never 
survived  the  dreadful  shock  that  cruel  death 
has  indicted  on  me.  As  it  was  it  struck  me 
down.  But,  as  the  poet  says,  “the  bulrush 
rises  when  the  oak  goes  crash.” 

You  are  partial  to  hunting?  It  is  a  noble 
recreation.  My  departed  lamb  followed  the 
hounds,  and,  as  sportsmen  say,  would  ride  at 
any  thing.  He  once  broke  his  collar  bone; 
but  witli  good  nursing,  we  put  him  in  the 
saddle  again  in  a  month.  Ha!  you  should 
have  seen  him  in  his  scarlet  coat ! 

In  this  fleeting  life,  how  small  and  vain  are 
personal  gifts  compared  with  the  tretisures  of 
the  mind !  Still,  if  there  is  anything  I  ad¬ 
mire,  it  is  fine  teeth.  A  wig,  at  least  in  a  man, 
is  detestable. 

You  say  you  are  two-and* fifty.  Well,  I 
must  say  you  don’t  look  that  age. 


[Nov. 

You  speak  plainly  of  vices,  and  say  you 
have  none.  It  would  be  ill  manners  in  me, 
on  so  short — 1  may  say,  so  very  trivial — an 
acquaintance,  to  doubt  you.  Besides,  it  has 
been  my  faith — and  what  I  have  lost  by  it  1 
hav’n’t  lime  to  tell — to  think  well  of  everybody. 
Weaknesses  we  all  have.  One  of  mine  is, 
a  love  of  a  pew.  We  think  but  very  little  of 
religion,  when  we  forget  proper  hassocks. 

I  have,  how’Cver,  delayed  you  too  long ; 
and  indeed,  except  Ibr  politeness’  sake,  know 
not  why  I  should  have  written  at  all. 

I  therefore  remain. 

Your  obedient  Servant; 

Ruth  Doubleknot. 

P.  S.  1  shall  be  out  all  day  to-morrow.  At 
present — I  say  at  present — I  know  of  no  en¬ 
gagement  for  the  next  day ;  no,  not  next  day 
— the  next  day  after;  for  I  hate  a  Thursday. 


Metallic  Sard  Cement. — We  reported  briefly 
in  No.  141)5,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  ;  the  increasing  estimation,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  material  as  substrata  for  wood-pave¬ 
ments,  for  subaqueous  works,  and  more  especially 
for  stuccoing  public  and  private  edifices,  has  in¬ 
duced  us  again  to  bring  the  metallic  sand  cement 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  great  tenacity 
with  which  it  adheres  to  brick,  stone,  and  iron  ; 
its  freedom  from  cracks  and  flaws ;  its  pleasing 
tone  of  color,  and  its  acquisition  of  extreme  hard¬ 
ness  from  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences, 
render  it  of  value  both  for  internal  and  external 
architectural  decorations.  It  has  been  extensive¬ 
ly  applied  to  these  purposes  at  Silverton  Park, 
near  Exeter,  the  seat  of  Lord  Egremont,  and 
more  recently  at  the  new  Gresham  Club-house. 
Its  appearance  resembles  the  Chunam  stucco 
of  Indian  buildings.  As  a  ground  for  fresco  it 
will  doubtless  be  much  used. — Lit.  Gaz. 


Dr.  Wolff. — We  are  informed  that,  after 
muoh  correspondence,  and  obtaining  from  our 
own  Government  all  the  interference  and  aid  it 
feels  authorised  to  undertake  for  the  release  of 
Dr.  Wolff,  Captain  Grover  a  few  days  since  start¬ 
ed  for  St.  Petersburgh,  personally  to  interest  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  the  same  humane  and  holy 
cause.  We  doubt  not  of  his  success  with  that 
great  monarch,  to  whom  we  feel  certain,  from  all 
lately  seen  or  heard  of  him,  it  will  afford  no  small 
degree  of  gratification  to  employ  his  utmost  in¬ 
fluence  in  Bokhara  to  liberate  the  missionary  from 
his  perilous  situation.  Of  Captain  Grover’s  own 
exertions  and  sacrifices  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly ;  they  do  honor  to  human  nature :  and  if 
from  the  mystery  still  hanging  over  the  fate  of  our 
countrymen,  they  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
help,  there  may  be  other  Europeans  in  life  who 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  this  proceeding.  We  put 
the  “  if,”  because  we  have  only  the  assertion  of 
the  barbarous  king  of  the  fact — no  public  execu¬ 
tion  has  been  witnessed;  and  immediately  after 
he  forced  Dr.  Wolff  to  write  the  letter  announc¬ 
ing  their  deaths  only  last  yrar^  he  immediately 
altered  his  course  of  conduct  towards  him,  and 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  ho  had  no  means  of 
proving  or  disproving  the  truth.  This  does  create 
a  doubt,  though  a  fearful  and  remote  one. — Lit. 

Gaz. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  SERPENTS.  lern  parts.  At  this  day,  the  practice  of  includ- 

I  ing  the  snake  in  the  composition  of  this  medi- 
From  the  Athencum.  j  cament  is  Only  retained  in  Italy,  where  the 

Essay  on  the  Physiognomy  of  Serpents.  By  I  ‘^.^riac  is  still  made  in  various  places.  In  Si- 
H.  Schlegel.  Translated  by  T.  S.  Traill,  \^^}y  “  prepared  at  Palermo.  That  of  Ve- 

M.  D.  Edinburgh  ;  Maclachlan  &  Co.  •  a  very  celebrated :  there  they  use  millions 

The  work  commence,  with  the  account  of  l“f 
the  oeseou.  system  of  Mrpents.  The  tones  or|  ^  extatsit  Niples,  unde^the  pr^- 

from  another,  and  this  to  enaL  them  to  carry  ofThich  smn^ds  tto  leTS 

whole  into  their  stomachs  whatever  prey  they  p^peMor  Delie  Chiaie  ;  there  they  use  indis- 
scize.  The  common  snake  in  this  country  ^n  .  „i,„inately  every  specie  of  serpent,  although 
thus  gorge  a  lar™  frog ;  but  the  stones  o  boa  ^  ^ 

constrictors  swanowing  oxen  are  pure  fictions.  ^  ,  aii^eSTbaskets  M. 

The  teeth  are  not  used  for  masticauon,  but  lor  ^bold  assures  me  that  they  frequently  eml 

nrehension.  In  the  venomous  serpents,  twoofl„i„„  _ _ • _ r  .1 _ /-vu-  ^  j  ^ 


From  the  Athencum. 


preneiisiou.  in  u.e  .c.ioninu.  sc,  peiiw,  iwuo.  ,  ^  j,,  j  ;  China  and  Japan : 

the  eeth  are  tubular,  heing  seated  over  a  ‘’h/i^halwtanle  of  the  Uoukiou  Isles  extras 

gland  or  bag  containing  the  poison,  Mdw^ich  ,„gji  f  he  Hydrophis  colubrinat 

on  being  pre^d,  exufes  through  the  tubes  of  ^  ^  ^  . 

the  teeth,  and  ftus  passes  into  the  body  of  a  i  ^  hile  of  the  Great  Python  a  precious  reme- 
gmsped  animal.  In  some  of  the  species,  the  j  J  ,  P 

ribs  indicate  development  m  particular  parts  jhe  middle  ages  of  .Afferent  parts  of 

of  the  body  being  the  commencing  existence  , he  snake,  to  each  of  which  was  attributed  sa- 

ffrrrrtha“t:;,rjrw!:e^  tbeyarewhony 

turn  becoming  the  point  of  resistance  which  I  . 

enables  the  animal  to  move  on.  Most  ser-  *,  auther  exposes  many  of  the  strange 

pents  are  enabled  to  ascend  trees  by  twisting  t  stones  that  are  told  ol  serpents,  and  does  not 

*.  .  .  .  .1  .  i  Avon  orsoro  YnnHown  r\(  v.ow...e..  In  nnJ 


and  their  want  of  any  high  amount  of  devel- 1  *®  astonished  to  hear  of  sea-snakes  of 

opment  of  the  nervous  system.  They  seize  j  jaonstrous  size ;  of  boas  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
their  prey  differently,  but  most  of  them  make  attack  m^,  oxen,  tigers,  and  swal> 

a  hissing  noise  previous  to  the  attack.  They  them  whole,  after  having  covered  them 
never  attack  man  but  as  an  act  of  self-de-  with  a  frothy  raliva :  absurdities  that  bring  to 

recollection  those  fables  of  winged  monsters 
The  poison  of  serpents  has  from  the  earliest  dragons,  of  which  the  mytholo^  of  the  an 
times  excited  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  c*®nt  people  of  Asia  has  preserved  the  reniem- 
deadly  effects  as  a  poison  and  its  supposed  me-  which  the  wayward  fanc^  of 

dicinal  power.  In  a  fresh  state,  it  is  a  trans-  Chinese  has  muluplied  the  forms.  What 
parent  limpid  fluid,  and  when  taken  into  the  say  on  reading  in  modern  works  of 

stomach  produces  no  ill  effects ;  but  its  inju-  reputation,  descriptions  of  the  marvel- 

rious  action  is  developed,  like  that  of  most ani-  ettects  produced  on  serpents  by  music; 
nial  poisons,  by  being  introduced  into  the  when  travellers  of  talent  tell  us  they  have 
blood  through  a  wound.  These  wounds  are  young  snakes  retreat  into  the  mouth  of 

always  dangerous — sometimes  fatal ;  and  momer,  every  time  that  they  were  men- 

amidst  all  the  vaunted  remedies  for  destroying  with  danger .  Unfortunately,  naturalists, 
tlie  effect  of  the  poison,  it  appears  that  no-  classing  such  fables  with  the  number  of 

thing  short  of  immediate  excision  of  the  i  with  them  their 

wounded  pmt  is  of  any  avail.  The  poison  has !  descriptions,  and  thus  have  contributed  to  give 
been  frequently  used  as  a  remedy  in  disease,  waiversal  acceptation.  Who,  for  instance, 

and  even  at  the  present  day  enters  into  one  of  will  not  be  struck  with  Ae  description  which 
the  most  popular  remedies  on  the  continent: —  Latreile  and  Lacepede  have  drawn  up  of  the 
“  We  have  stated  above,  that  the  practice  of  h®hits  of  the  hoa,  and  of  other  serpents  of 
extracting  from  serpents  the  remedies  against  gi^ot  size  ?  How  many  qualities  have  not 
their  bite,  dates  from  remote  antiquity :  Anto-  philosophers  attributed  to  those  beings, 

nius,  physician  to  Augustus,  em]^oyed  vipers  j  which  have  never  existed,  except  in  their  own 
in  several  diseases ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  j  imaginations . 

time  of  Nero,  when  the  physician  Androma-  j  Amongst  these  strange  stories  told  of  ser- 
■  chus  of  Crete,  invented  the  theriaea^  that  the  j  pents  is  their  poweroffascination,  and  we  have 
practice  became  general.  The  theriac  was  j  seen  this  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  ani- 
an  arbitrary  compound  of  heterogeneous  me-  j  mal  magnetism.  The  explanation  given  by 
dicaiiients,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  j  the  author  in  the  one  case  might,  we  think, 
maladies  of  the  most  opposite  nature:  it  was  (supply  hints  Tor  exposing  absurdities  in  the 
compounded  in  the  middle  ages  in  almost  all  j  other : — 

the  cities  of  Europe,  particularly  in  its  south-  [  “  Many  causes  might  have  given  rise  to  the 
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origin  of  the  pretended  power  of  fascination  of 
serpents.  It  is  true  that  most  animals  appear 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  danger  vvhiclt  men¬ 
aces  them,  when  they  find  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  enemies  as  cruel  as  serpents; 
we  often  see  them  walk  over  the  bodies  of 
those  reptiles,  pick  at  their  head,  bite  them,  or 
lie  down  familiarly  beside  them  :  but  we  need 
not  also  deny,  that  an  animal  unexpectedly  sur¬ 
prised,  attacked  by  so  formidable  an  adversa¬ 
ry,  seeing  his  menacing  attitude,  his  move¬ 
ments  performed  with  such  celerity,  may  be  so 
seized  with  fear  as,  .at  the  first  moment,  to  be 
deprived  of  its  faculties,  and  rendered  incapa¬ 
ble  of  avoiding  the  fatal  blow,  which  is  inflict¬ 
ed  at  the  moment  when  it  perceives  itself  as¬ 
sailed.  Mr.  Barton  Smith,  in  a  memoir  ex¬ 
pressly  written  to  refute  all  that  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  fascination  of  the  rattlesnake, 
relates  several  instances  which  prove  that 
birds  do  not  show  themselves  afraid,  except 
when  the  serpent  approaches  their  nests  to 
seize  their  young.  Then  one  may  see  the  ter¬ 
rified  parents  fly  around  their  enemy,  uttering 
plaintive  cries,  just  as  our  warblers  do  when 
any  one  stops  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nests.  It 
may  also  be.  that  the  animals  which  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  had  been  seen  fluttering  around  tiie 
snake,  and  at  last  falling  into  his  mouth,  have 
been  already  wounded  by  his  poison-fangs ;  a 
supposition  which  perfectly  corresponds  to  the 
way  in  which  venomous  serpents  master  their 
prey.  Many  tree-snakes  seize  their  prey  by 
Iw'isting  their  slender  tails  around  their  victim. 
Dampier  has  several  times  been  a  witness  of 
this  spectacle :  observing  a  bird  flapping  its 
wings,  and  uttering  cries,  without  flying,  this 
traveller  perceived  that  the  poor  bird  was 
locked  in  the  folds  of  a  snake,  when  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Russel  presented  one 
day  a  fowl  to  a  Dipsas,  and  the  bird  in  a  short 
time  gave  signs  of  death ;  not  conceiving  how 
the  bite  of  a  snake  not  poisonous,  and  so  small, 
could  produce  such  an  eflect,  he  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  thje  fowl,  and  found  the  folds  of  the  tail 
of  the  snake  around  the  neck  of  the  bird, 
.which  would  have  perished  had  he  not  disen¬ 
gaged  it.  Many  birds  of  small  size  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pursue  birds  of  prey,  and  other  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  race,  or  fly  about  the  place  where 
the  object  of  their  hatred  lies  concealed  :  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  phenomenon, 
known  in  Europe  to  every  observer,  also  takes 
place  in  exotic  regions;  and  perhaps  this  is 
also  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  invention  of  the  stories  which 
have  been  related  of  the  power  of  fascination 
in  serpents.” 

The  chapter  on  fables  and  prejudices  connect¬ 
ed  with  serpents  gives  an  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  traditions,  &c.,  connected  with  the  ser¬ 
pent  The  following  extract  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  mode  in  which  this  department  of 
the  subject  is  treated : — 

“  In  the  mythology  of  most  aitcient  nations, 
there  are  traces  which  attest  that  the  idea  of 
the  serpent  as  the  evil  principle  prevailed  from 
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the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  serpent  is 
represented  as  the  cause  of  the  first  transgres¬ 
sion  and  fall  of  man ;  and  Arimanes,  assuming 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  seeks  in  vain  to  over¬ 
come  his  antagonist  Orosmandes,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  good  principle  in  the  idealism  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  It  is  believed  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  made  choice  ol’the  allegory  of  the 
great  serpent  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo, 
to  represent  the  pestilential  vapors  emanating 
from  the  marshy  slime^  w'hicn  covered  the 
earth  after  the  deluge,  or*  after  annual  inunda¬ 
tions,  and  which  could  only  be  dissipated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  afterwards,  this  Python 
became  the  attribute  of  Apollo  and  his  priest¬ 
esses  at  Delphi,  and  it  subsequently  served  for 
the  emblem  of  Foretelling  and  Divination. 
Analogous  circumstances  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  the  Lernman  hydra,  extermina¬ 
ted  by  the  labors  of  Hercules  and  his  compan¬ 
ion  lolas.  Among  the  ancient  Egyj^ians,  the 
serpent  was  the  symbol  of  fertility.  They  rep¬ 
resented  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  enclosed 
by  a  circle,  or  entwined  round  a  globe,  the 
Cneph  of  their  cosmogony,  who  is  the  same  as 
Ammon,  or  the  Agathodemon,  the  spirit  or 
soul  of  creation — tlie  principle  of  all  that  lives, 
who  governs  and  enlightens  the  world.  The 
priests  of  that  people  kept  in  the  temples  living 
serpents ;  and  when  dead,  interred  them  in 
those  sanctuaries  of  superstition.  As  an  em¬ 
blem  of  prudence  and  of  circumspection,  the 
serpent  was  a  constant  attribute  of  ..Escula- 
pius,  and  the  same  veneration  was  paid  to  those 
reptiles,  as  to  the  father  or  the  god  of  medicine 
and  magic.  The  Ophites  were  Christian  sec¬ 
taries,  who,  towards  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  esUiblished  a  worship  which  was  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gnostics 
in  this, — that  they  adored  a  living  serpent ; 
conforming  themselves  to  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  race,  they  regarded  that  animal 
as  tlie  image  of  wisdom,  and  of  the  sensual 
emotions  wTiich  it  awakens.  The  monuments 
of  the  Mexicans,  of  the  Japanese,  and  of  many 
other  nations  who  owe  the  foundation  of  their 
civilization  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia, 
attest  that  the  serpent  played  also  a  part  more 
or  less  important  in  their  religious  mysteries : 
but  time  and  the  relations  which  exist  between 
those  nations  and  Europeans,  have  partly 
abolished  these  usages ;  and  at  tliis  day  it  is 
only  among  negro  tribes,  and  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  that  the  serpent  figures  among  di¬ 
vinities  of  the  first  rank.” 

The  generic  and  specific  characters  of  all 
the  known  species  ot  serpents  are  given  at 
length.  The  work  concludes  with  an  essay  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  serpents,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of 
science. 


Electric  Telegraph. — We  hear  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Highton  of  Rugby  has  secured  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  telegraphing  by  means  of  the  hydro  elec¬ 
tric  machine. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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IRELAND  AND  O’CONNELL. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Our  last  Postscript  indicated  the  tumult 
of  excitement  created  among  the  people  of 
Dublin  by  the  intelligence  of  the  judgment 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
reached  that  city  on  the  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  Mr.  O’ConneH’s  rooms  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Penitentiary  were  at  once  invaded 
by  a  crowd  of  noisy  congratulators.  He  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  intelligence  “  with 
the  same  calmness  that  it  was  manifest  he 
would  have  shown  had  it  been  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  nature.”  The  Repe^il  Association  held 
a  special  meeting  to  concert  measures  for 
giving  eclat  to  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  escort  Mr.  O’Connell  from  gaol 
in  procession.  It  was  then  uncertain  what 
day  he  would  be  discharged,  but  Saturday 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  probable. 

The  formal  record  of  the  reversal  of 
judgment,  however,  was  brought  to  Dublin 
on  Friday  evening,  by  one  of  the  traversers’ 
agents,  and  handed  to  the  Sub-Sheriff;  on 
which  the  order  of  discharge  was  made ; 
and  at  seven  o’clock  Mr.  O’Connell  left  the 
prison  privately  and  on  foot,  supported  by 
his  sons  John  and  Daniel,  and  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Steele  and  some  others.  O’Connell 
was  soon  recognized  ;  and  as  he  passed 
along,  a  crowd  collected  and  followed  him, 
forming  a  great  concourse  when  they  all 
reached  Merrion  Square.  Having  gained 
his  home,  he  came  out  into  the  balcony, 
and  made  a  short  speech  ;  containing  little 
besides  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the 
tranquillity  which  the  people  had  maintain¬ 
ed  during  his  incarceration.  On  being  dis¬ 
missed,  the  crowd  quietly  dispersed. 

Although  the  Liberator  had  left  the 
prison  on  the  Friday  evening,  the  good 
folks  of  Dublin  were  not  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  of  their  procession ;  and,  that  it  might 
have  all  due  effect,  early  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  O’Connell  went  hack  to  the  prison^! 
It  has  indeed  been  suggested  the  he  went 
back  “  in  order  that  he  might  finish  one 
of  the  devotions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which,  continuing  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  terminated  that  day.  This  devotion, 
entitled  the  ‘  Novena,’  it  seems  was  offered 
up  for  the  purpose  of  beseeching  Heaven  that 
justice  might  be  done.  In  this  devotion  it 
seems  that  all  the  Catholic  traversers  had 
united.”  The  hour  of  public  departure  was 
fixed  for  noon,  but  the  very  size  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  caused  a  delay  of  two  hours ;  for 
although  the  head  of  the  body  reached  the 


prison-gates  at  noon,  and  went  past,  it  was 
two  o’clock  before  the  triumphal  car  drew 
up ;  and  words  of  impatience  escaped  from 
the  hero  of  the  pageant.  All  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  in  motion,  either  marching  in 
the  line,  or  standing  to  see  it.  The  pro¬ 
cession  comprised  the  trades  of  Dublin, 
each  trade  preceded  by  its  band ;  several 
Repeal  Wardens,  and  private  or  political 
friends  of  O’Connell ;  many  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
full  costume;  and  then,  preceded  by  wand- 
bearers,  and  “  Tom  Steele”  with  a  branch 
in  his  hand,  as  Head  Pacificator,  came  the 
car  bearing  the  Liberatoa^  This  car  was 
constructed  for  the  chairing  of  Mr.  O’Connell 
some  years  ago;  but  out  of  Dublin  its  plan 
is  probably  unknown.  It  is  a  kind  of  plat¬ 
form  on  which  are  three  stages,  rising  one 
above  the  other  like  steps :  profusely  de¬ 
corated  with  purple  velvet,  gold  fringe, 
gilt  nails,  and  painting.  Six  splendid  dap¬ 
pled  grays  slowly  drew  the  cumbrous  vehicle 
along.  On  the  topmast  stage,  elevated  some 
dozen  feet  above  the  crowd,  and  drawn  to 
his  full  height,  stood  O’Connell.  Although 
grown  rather  more  portly  since  his  confine¬ 
ment,  and  wearing  that  somewhat  anxious 
expression  which  has  been  often  noticed  of 
late,  he  looked  well.  His  head,  thrown 
proudly  back,  was  covered  with  the  green 
gold  and  velvet  Repeal  Cap.  He  bowed 
incessantly  to  the  cheering  multitude.  On 
the  second  stage  was  seated  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Miley ;  on  the  lowest  were,  Mr.  Daniel 
O’Connell,  junior,  two  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
grandsons,  dressed  in  green  velvet  tunics, 
and  caps  with  white  feathers,  and  a  harper, 
in  the  ancient  dress  of  his  craft,  inaudibly 
playing  on  his  instrument.  Then*  followed 
the  other  traversers,  some  with  their  ladies, 
and  a  few  friends,  in  three  private  car¬ 
riages  ;  the  subordinate  Repeal  martyrs, 
also  bowing  and  smiling  on  all  sides  ;  and 
finally,  the  lawyers  in  a  coach,  carrying 
the  ”  monster-indictment.”  The  proces¬ 
sion  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Dublin, 
and  did  not  reach  Merrion  Square  until 
half-past  five  o’clock.. 

Having  entered  his  own  house,  Mr. 
O’Connell  mounted  the  balcony,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  people.  He  began  with — 

“This  is  a  great  day  for  Ireland — f7Veme»i- 
dous  cheering) — a  day  of  justice  !  All  that  we 
ever  desired  was  justice ;  and  we  have  got  an 
instalment  of  it  at  any  rate.  The  plans  of  the 
wicked  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  oppressor — 
the  foul  mismanagement  of  the  iury'-panel — 
the  base  conspiracy  against  the  lives,  the  lib- 
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erlies,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic — have  all,  blessed  be  God  !  been  defeated. 
Justice  has  thus  far  been  attained ;  and  Ireland 
may,  if  she  deserves  it,  be  free.  But  do  I 
doubt  the  people  of  Ireland  deserving  it  ?  If  I 
did,  I  would  be  the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the 
most  base  of  mankind.  How  could  I  doubt 
them 

After  a  brief  allusion  to  the  monster 
meetings,  he  remarked  that  one  meeting 
alone  remained  unassembled,  that  of  Clon- 
tarf— 

“  Some  of  the  minions  of  power  laid,  I  fear, 
a  scheme  to  dye  that  day  in  gore — to  deluge 
the  soil  with  the  blood  of  the  people ;  but  we 
disappointed  thenf.  I  issued  nw  counter-pro¬ 
clamation,  and  it  was  obeyed.  The  people  did 
not  put  themselves  in  danger.  But  the  law 
has  sincedeclared  that  we  were  acting  illegally? 
Oh,  no,  it  dare  not  do  that ;  but  it  spelled  out 
illegality  out  of  a  number  of  legal  meetings. 
Our  Clontarf  meeting  has  not  taken  place  as 
yet;  but  it  will  be  for  the  Repeal  Association, 
which  has  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people, 
to  determine  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  public  principle  to  decide 
whether  that  meeting  may  not  be  hereafter 
held.  {Great  cheering.)  I  hope  they  may 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  that  meeting;  but  if  the  cause  of  lib¬ 
erty  requires  it,  we  will  all  go  there — peaceably 
and  unarmed  ;  and  we  shall  return  with  an  in¬ 
creased  determination  that  Ireland  shall  be  a 
nation.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
now  necessary  to  hold  the  Clontarf  meeting, 
because  I  think  the  principle  which  would  call 
for  it  has  been  abundantly  vindicated  already. 
Even  the  trials  vindicated  it” 

But  if  they  did  not  take  that  step,  what 
were  they  to  do  ? — 

“We  will  do  every  thing  that  can  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  Repeal.  We  will  adopt  no 
detail  without  being  perfectly  advised  as  to  its 
propriety  and  legality.  Why,  they  said  that  I 
was  not  a  lawyer,  or  that  I  had  grown  old  and 
forgotten  all  my  law;  but  I  am  young  enough 
in  law  and  in  fact  for  them  yet.  {Cheers.) 
They  said  that  1,  who  had  so  often  boasted 
that  no  man  who  followed  my  advice  had  ever 
been  brought  into  jeopardy,  or  found  himself 
within  the  fangs  of  the  law — and  I  often  did 
make  that  boast — but  they  turned  round  upon 
me  and  said,  ‘  Doctor,  cure  thyself.’  They  al¬ 
leged  that  I,  who  had  avised  others  w’ell,  had 
misadvised  myself.  They  said  I  was  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy.  But  I  tell  them  they  lie.  {Cheers.) 
And  I  will  tell  you  who  says  they  lie — Lord 
Chief  Justice  Denman,  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
{Great  cheering.)  Ifl  wmnted  to  indulge  my 
vanity,  and  to  have  my  legal  skill  tested,  1 
could  not  have  devised  a  better  plan  for  hav¬ 
ing  my  object  effected,  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  throughout  ilie  entire  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 


[Not 

He  finished  by  promising  to  attend  in  the 
Conciliation  Hall  on  Monday ;  when  he 
would  announce  all  his  future  plans. 


On  Sunday,  the  liberation  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  high  religious  ceremony  in  the 
“  Metropolitan  Church  ”  of  the  Irish  Cath¬ 
olics,  that  of  the  Conception,  in  Marlbo- 
rough-Street.  The  structure  is  of  hewn 
stone,  on  the  model  of  a  Greek  temple,  of 
the  Doric  order ;  divided  within,  by  fifty 
columns,  into  three  parallel  aisles ;  the 
high  altar,  which  rises  at  some  distance 
from  the  east  end  'of  the  church,  after  the 
manner  of  cathedrals  on  the  Continent,  is 
composed,  with  the  “  tabernacle,”  of  white 
sculptured  marble;  the  “sanctuary”  or 
space  round  the  altar,  being  railed  in.  On 
the  left  side  of  this  space  was  a  lofty  throne, 
with  crimson  canopy  ;  on  which,  gorgeous¬ 
ly  robed  and  mitred,  sat  Dr.  Murray,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
At  the  altar  stood  Dr.  Laphen,  the  officiat¬ 
ing  priest,  with  assistant  priests  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  boys  in  scarlet  robes  bearing 
tapers  and  censers.  On  the  opposite  side, 
beneath  the  pulpit,  were  “  chairs  of  state,” 
on  which  sat  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  com¬ 
panions  of  “  the  captivity.”  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  were  pres¬ 
ent;  and  the  church  of  course  was  crowd¬ 
ed.  In  that  state  was  offered  “  pontifical  high 
ma^,”  with  “  a  solemn  Te  Deum,  in  thanks¬ 
giving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  beloved  Liberator  of  his  country,  and 
of  his  fellow-martyrs,  from  their  unjust  cap¬ 
tivity.”  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Miley;  whose  discourse  was 
full  of  allusions  to  Repeal  politics,  and  to 
Divine  interposition  in  favor  of  O’Connell, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  !  After 
the  service,  O’Connell  was  followed  on  his 
return  home  by  a  crowd,  hurraing. 


The  Conciliation  Hall  was  perhaps  never 
so  crowded  as  it  was  on  Monday :  estimated 
to  hold  4,000,  the  people  were  packed  so 
close  together,  that,  says  one  writer,  a  pin 
could  not  have  dropped  between  them ; 
and  a  still  greater  crowd  remained  outside, 
unable  to  squeeze  into  the  building;  the 
doors  of  which  were  closed  at  eleven 
o’clock.  At  one  o’clock,  the  leaders  lie- 
gan  to  enter ;  each  loudly  cheered  :  Mr 
Steele  was  the  first  of  the  “  martyrs” — Mr 
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Barrett,  Dr.  Gray,  and  then  Mr.  O’Connell, 
with  his  son  John,  and  a  body  of  friends. 
A  hurricane  of  cheers  and  ielicitntions,  in 
Irish  and  English,  saluted  them,  with  im¬ 
mense  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs: 
and  here  a  little  scene  was  performed, 
which  is  thus  described — 

“  For  nearly  ten  minutes,  cheering  and  ap¬ 
plause,  which  was  not  surpassed  in  intensity 
either  at  Tara  or  Mullaghmast,  continued  to 
peal  through  the  hali.  Mr.  O’Connell  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  by  repeatedly  bowing  around 
him,  kissing  his  hands  to  the  ladies  in  the  gal- 


have  had  a  triumph  over  the  crime  of  packing 
of  juries.  We  have  had  a  triumph  of  the  con¬ 
stitution;  and  we  are  tlierefore  eniiiie<l  tp  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  thaf  tri¬ 
umph.  The  words  ol'  the  hymn  readily  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  our  minds  in  our  present 
position — ‘Sit  laue  plena,  sit  sonora,sit  jucunda, 
sit  decora,  mentis  jubilatio.’  Yes,  it  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  the  jubilation  of  the  mind  should, 
with  proper  decorum,  but  wdlli  entire  fervor, 
rejoice  in  the  flood  ol'  our  triumph  and  in  the 
victory  that  w’e  have  obtained.  I  am,  as  I 
have  stated,  utterly  unable  to  describe  the  sen¬ 
sations  thsit  overpower  my  mind.  The  first 
,  ,  T  .  .  •  .  •  I  ,1  ddng  that  comes  utton  me  with  all  the  Ibrce  of 

lery,  and  placing  the  crown  ot  his  hat  on  hisj  absolute  certainty  is,  that  the  Ki  peal  must 
heart  As  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Smith  j  ^e  carried — that  notliing  can  impede  the  Repeal 
O’Brien  rushed  to  the  front  ot  the  platlorm, 
causing  if  possible  an  increase  in  the  clamor ; 
and,  seizing  Mr.  O’Connell’s  hand,  shook  it 
vigorously  tor  some  moments.  Mr.  O’Connell 
then  caught  Mr.  S.  O’Brien’s  hand,  and  placed 
it  on  his  heart ;  itkereat  the  very  building 
trembled  and  quaked  beneath  tlie  redoubled 
cheering  and  stamping.” 


but  misconduct  on  our  parts — that  recent  events 
i  prove  that  the  Repeal  is  in  its  progress  too 
awful  and  too  important  to  be  returded  by  any 
means  but  by  our  own  misconduct  alone,  ft 
is  not  by  man’s  elfort  that  we  have  achieved 
this  victory  over  fraud,  and  conspiracy,  and  in¬ 
justice.  It  is  not  by  man’s  means  tliat  so  great 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  one  week.  Last 
I  week  every  thing  was  triumphant  on  the  part 
At  length  the  tumult  was  hushed  ;  and,  j  prosecutor  and  the  oppressor — he  had 

on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  Lord  i  been  until  then  allowed  to  enjoy  his  triumph; 
Mayor  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Thomas  |  but  the  shout  of  exultation  is  now  on  our  side. 
Mathew  Ray’s  appearance  was  the  signal  i  (CAcers  )  No,  it  was  not  man  who  did  it.  W’e 
for  renewed  applause:  in  acknowledging  |  "^^re  defeated  in  every  part  of  the  progress  of 


which,  he  declared  that  ‘‘  it  was  with  the 
most  thrilling  delight  that  he  resumed  the 
honorable  oflfice  of  Secretary  for  Ireland” 
The  next  business  was  to  admit  some  new’ 
members,  whose  presence  and  enrolment 
were  hailed  with  loud  gratification — Mr. 
Somerset  Butler,  M.  P.  for  Kilkenny;  the  j 
Honorable  George  Hely  Hutchinson,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Lord  Dunoughmore ;  and  Captain 
Mockler,  described  as  being  an  Grange- 
man,  but  dismis.*<ed  from  the  commission 
of  the  peace  for  declaring  against  the 
Union. 

Mr.  O’Connell  rose  to  hand  in  some 
money,  and  thus  began  his  great  speech 
for  the  day ;  perpetually  interrupted,  as 
usual,  by  responsive  cheers — 

“  As  I  am  upon  my  legs,  I  believe  1  may  as 
well  proceed  at  once  to  address  you.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  find  lannuaire 
adequate  to  describe  the  sensations  of  delight 
with  which  I  once  again  appear  before  this  as¬ 
sembly.  I  had  imagined  that  my  voice  was  to 
have  been  su.spended  at  least  until  the  monlh 
of  May  next;  but  the  ‘merry  monih  of  May’ 
has  come  upon  us  eight  months  too  soon,  and 
we  can  now'  rejoice  as  merry  as  May-birds. 
{Cheers  ami  laughter.)  But,  seriously  speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  the  most  important  reasons  for 
rejoicing.  A  victory  was  never  yet  more 
worthily  won,  a  triumph  was  never  yet  more 
honestly  earned.  We  have  had  a  triumph 
over  combination  and  foul  conspiracy.  We 
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our  case.  The  Judges  refused  every  thing 
that  we  demanded  for  conducting  our  defence. 
Every  motion  th.at  was  made  on  our  part,  w’as 
sure  to  be  negatived  by  the  Bench.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  that  we  made  for  our  defence,  was  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  Judges.  Every  right  given  to 
us  to  insure  an  acquittal,  was  taken  away  by 
the  selected  Jury.  (Groans.)  We  appealed 
to  the  Mouse  of  Lonls;  but  even  there  we 
found  the  same  unfavorable  auspices.  We 
found  seven  out  of  the  nine  English  Judges 
giving  the  most  astounding  absurd  opinions 
that  ever  were  pronounced  by  mortal  man; 
but  they  w’ere  not  the  less  against  us  for  being 
absurd.  If  I  ever  entertained  any  hope — and 
really  I  did  not — it  has  been  long  since  ban¬ 
ished  away ;  and  when  the  account  came  to 
me  of  the  decision  in  our  favor,  though  the  at¬ 
torneys  rushed  into  my  presence,  and  one  of 
them  did  me  the  honor  of  embracing  me,  still, 
not  withstanding  that  kiss  and  the  w’ords  that 
accompanied  it,  and  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  was  so,  or  the  attorneys  would  not  be 
there,  yet  for  a  full  half-hour  afterwards  1  did 
not  believe  it.  Yes,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  the  work 
of  man.  It  is  a  blessing  besiowed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  on  the  faithful  people  of  Ireland.  There 
is  no  superstition  in  representing  it  as  the  gift 
of  Providence,  no  submission  in  bow’ing  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God  and  accepting  it  as  His 
act.  I  would  not  introduce  such  a  topic  here 
if  it  were  contrary  to  the  principles  or  doc¬ 
trine  of  any  religious  sect  represented  here. 
But  it  is  not  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  church  as  well  as  oi’  the  Catholic  church, 
that  God  interferes  witli  the  concerns  of  man. 
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As  Christians  they  all  believe  that;  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  in  every 
part  proofs  that  it  is  one  of  the  leriets  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  for  it  contains  prayers  for  rain  in 
time  of  drought,  and  for  otiier  variations  in 
the  seasons,  as  well  as  for  every  temporiil  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  cannot,  therefore,  hurt  an  individ¬ 
ual  prejudice  by  referring  to  this  subject;  and 
1  would  not  do  so  if  it  were  possible  that  any 
such  prejudice  could  exist.  What  I  have  been 
descrtbing  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  also.  And  let  us  recollect,  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  faithful  people  of  Ireland  had  lifted 
op  their  hands  to  God — that  the  priests  of  God 
offered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass — that 
the  holy  secluded  Sisters  of  Charity  united 
their  prayers  with  those  of  the  priests  at  the 
altars.  The  Catholics  of  England  joined  with 
us  on  the  occasion.  The  entire  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  Belgium  offered  up  sintilar  prayers; 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  the  same 
voice  of  supplication  has  been  heard.  Oh  yes, 
it  has  been  heard,  and  we  stand  free  before 
you,  thankful  to  God,  and  blessing  all  good 
men.”  {Loud  cheers.) 

The  cause  of  the  defendant  Repealers,  he 
said,  was  identified  with  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  British  constitution  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  liberty,  as  involving  the  right  to 
meet  in  great  numbers — the  only  method 
of  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances.  And  what  chance  | 
would  there  have  been  for  the  Repeal  move- 1 
inent  if  the  law-proceedings  had  been  af-j 
firmed  ? — 

“  There  is  no  impediment  now  in  the  tvay  of 
the  m*.aceable  and  triumphant  termination  of 
the  Repeal  movement.  There  is  nothing  to  * 
prevent  us,  by  keeping  ourselves  within  the  \ 
law,  from  meeting,  and  resolving,  and  organ¬ 
izing,  and  fortifying  ourselves  by  the  increase 
of  our  strength  at  the  registry,  and  by  every 
other  legal  means — to  bring  petitions  before 
the  legislature  until  we  make  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  rock  beneath  the  load  of 
the  collected  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
•  land.  The  constitutional  right  is  free — the 
guaranty  of  trial  by  jury  is  secured,  and  will 
protect  us;  and,  standing  on  one  and  on  the 
other,  1  here  announce,  that  the  universal  feel- 
iug  of  the  Irish  people,  from  the  Giant’s  Cause¬ 
way  to  Cape  Clear,and  from  Connemara  to  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  is  in  favor  of  the  great  nation¬ 
al  cause  of  Repeal,  and  must,  to  any  man  of] 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  appear 
too  strong  to  render  any  amount  of  resistance 
to  it  permanently  successful.” 

He  proceeded  with  a  long  argument,  to 
prove  that  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  not  a  crotchety  decision  upon 
technicalities,  but  one  founded  on  the 
merits — 

'*  The  sixth  and  seventh  counts  charged  us 
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with  holding  public  meetings  for  the  ]  urpoee 
of  intimidating.  These  were  field  by  all  the 
Judges  here,  including  even  Judge  Perrin,  to 
be  good  counts,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
was  given  upon  them.  The  Judges  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  gave  their  judgment 
on  these  counts,  declaring  that  they  contained 
charges  or  ofi’ences  of  a  most  criminal  nature. 
Judge  Burton,  in  passing  the  sentence  of  the 
court  used  the  words  ‘on  these  counts,’  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  me  expressly,  and  to  the  other  tra¬ 
versers  also,  but  he  directed  himself  expressly 
to  me  in  that  part  of  his  address.  He  referred 
directly  to  these  counts  as  being  good  counts ; 
and  yet,  all  the  English  judges  have,  without 
an  exception,  declared  them  to  be  bad  counts.” 
[Here  Mr.  O’Connell  digressed,  to  tell  how  the 
Irish  judges  had  consulted  on  the  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment  :  Judge  Perrin  was  for  six  months ; 
Judge  Burton  for  twelve  ;  Judge  Crampton  and 
Chief  Justice  Pennefather  for  two  years: 
Judge  Perrin,  finding  that  he  could  not  do  bet¬ 
ter,  joined  with  Judue  Burton,  and  the  Court 
passed  a  sentence  of  twelve  months.  He  then 
returned  to  the  legal  fiction  about  the  bad 
counts.]  “It  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon¬ 
day  that  the  judgment  had  been  pronounced 
against  us  on  the  bad  counts;  but  the  seven 
wiseacres  of  Judges  in  England  presumed 
otherwise,  and  tiecided  against  us  on  tliatpre- 
j  sumption.  Their  decision  is,  in  fact,  founded 
'  on  a  lie.  {Cheers.)  1'here  is  no  other  way 
of  calling  it.  They  call  it  a  iwesumption  of 
law.  I  will  not  waste  so  muen  of  my  breath 
as  to  describe  it  in  so  roundabout  a  manner. 
It  WHS  a  lie,  and  1  will  call  it  so.  It  was  known 
to  be  a  lie ;  and  yet  the  judgment  so  founded 
was  sought  to  be  supported  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  and  that  indescribable  wretch.  Brougham, 
— {Groans) — on  this  footing,  that  the  lie  was 
supposed  to  be  true,  and  tliat  we  were  to  be 
punished  against  the  fact,  and  in  contradiction 
of  the  record  itself;  for  the  sentence  was  set 
forth  in  the  record,  ‘  for  the  ofiences  aforesaid.’ 
That,  of  course,  included  all  the  offences 
charged,  and,  of  course,  the  two  bad  counts 
among  the  rest:  so  that  the  record  told  the 
truth,  but  Lords  Brougham  and  Lvndhurst 
said  it  told  a  lie.  But  then,  blessed  be  Heaven  ! 
there  ts’ere  found  three  men  honest  enough  to 
speak  the  truth;  and  therefore  it  is  that  1  call 
upon  you  to  rejoice,  because  judgment  has 
been  given  in  our  favor  on  the  merits,  and  the 
technicalities  were  on  the  other  side.  They 
attempted  to  conlound  truth  with  a  fiction  of 
law,  or  a  lie,  but  truth,  and  justice,  and  the 
record  were  with  us,  and  we  can  make  them  a 
compliment  of  the  lie  for  their  portion.” 

He  made  atonement  to  the  wbigs,  a  set  of 
men  whom  he  had  often  and  deservedly  as¬ 
sailed — 

“  After  all,  how  infinitely  superior  are  they 
to  the  tory  party  !  The  principle  of  toryism  is 
double  :  it  takes  away  as  mucii  of  public  right 
from  each  individual  as  it  can,  and  it  amalga¬ 
mates  all  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  aris- 
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tocracy ;  but  where  loryiem  is  most  terrific,  is  I 
in  its  anxiety  to  <lo  the  great  injustice  of  put¬ 
ting  partisans  upon  the  bench  of  justice.  The 
opinion  forced  upon  us  from  history  is,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  most 
prejudiced  men  have  been  made  judges  by  the 
tory  party;  and  though  in  England,  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  have  seen  but 
little  of  party-spirit  approaching  the  bench,  we 
all  know  that  in  this  country  the  spirit  of  lory- 
ism  remained  in  full  life.  1  ask  you,  if  the  j 
support  that  I  gave  the  whigs  could  have  been 
effective  for  one  year  more,  whether  a  very 
different  slate  of  things  would  not  now  be  ob¬ 
servable  on  the  bench  in  this  country  ?  Should 
we  not  have  Chief  Baron  Brady  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  (dneen’s  Bench, 
with  Mr.  Pigot  the  Chief  Baron,  and  Mr.Moore 
and  Mr.  Monaghan  in  the  room  of  Jackson 
and  Lefroy  1  Now,  I  ask  any  man  who  might 
be  inclined  to  blame  me  for  having  supported 
the  whigs,  whether  he  thinks  if  Chiet  Baron 
Brady  had  beentheChief  Justice  of  fheQ.ueen’s 
Bench  would  we  have  ever  heard  of  this  prose¬ 
cution  ? 

Having  succeeded  by  the  merits  of  their 
case,  and  by  the  merits  and  prayers  of 
faithful  Christians,  the  question  arose,  how 
they  were  now  to  conduct  themselves  ? — 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  act  discreetly  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  that  we  should  act  firmly.  We^  ought  to 
act  in  the  lull  spirit  of  conciliaiion.  We  ought  to 
endeavor  to  succeed  in  augmenting  our  num¬ 
bers  by  every  becoming  means.  We  ought 
to  struggle  with  renewed  energy  for  the  Re¬ 
peal  cause  by  such  means ;  and  that  struggle 
should  either  end  in  our  graves  or  in  having 
an  Irish  Parliament  once  more  in  College 
Green.  We  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  what 
has  passed ;  and  we  are  encouraged.  The 
Anti-Irish  party — I  will  not  call  them  the 
Orange  party  any  longer — should  look  w'ith 
hope  on  our  efforts,  and  no  longer  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  our  ranks.  They  should  look  wdth 
Ibrgetfulness  on  bygone  views,  and  unite  w’ilh 
us  now  for  the  good  of  our  common  country. 
But  how  shall  we  act  in  future  ?  Conciliation 
should  be  our  first  duty;  and  I  think  the  best 
way  of  our  insuring  it  is  by  asking  those  w'ho 
absent  themselves  Irom  us,  to  look  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  have  acted  up  to  this  period. 
Have  we,  in  this  struggle,  injured  a  single  hu¬ 
man  being?  Has  a  single  assault  been  com¬ 
mitted  ?  Has  the  least  violence  been  done  to 
any  person?  No;  miraculous  to  speak  it; 
millions  have  met  and  assembled  together,  and 
yet  not  even  an  accident  has  occurred.  Such 
IB  the  spirit  of  forbearance  towards  each  other 
that  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Irish  people, 
that  that  moral  miracle  has  been  witnessed,  of 
countless  multitudes  meeting  together  without 
a  single  act  of  violence,  without  a  single  acci¬ 
dent  occurring  to  man,  woman,  or  child.  I 
now  turn  to  my  ProtesUint  fellow-countrymen 
— tliose  among  them  who  have  not  yet  had  the 


spirit  of  manliness  evinced  Iw  the  gentlemen 
near  me  to  unite  with  their  Catholic  country¬ 
men  for  their  contmon  interests.  And  I  ask 
them,  are  they  timid,  or  doubtful  of  our  integ¬ 
rity,  after  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  by  us 
to  show  them  our  real  feelings  ?  Oh,  il  we 
were  strong  enough  to  shout,  ought  we  not  to 
be  strong  enongh  to  do  some  violence  ?  or  ra¬ 
ther  what  but  the  reanimating  spirit  of  atl’ection 
and  conciliation  towards  each  other  could  have 
I  brought  them  together  without  some  violence 
taking  place  ?  Nay,  more,  were  we  not  in  the 
midst  of  our  strength,  wdth  more  power  than 
any  monarch  in  Europe  possesses  in  his 
hands  ?  How  did  1  acquire  that  power  ?  My 
lord  mayor,  I  never  could  attain  that  power 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ; 
and  they  would  not  have  given  that  assistance 
to  me  if  they  had  not  known  the  use  which  I 
would  make  of  it  Oh,  my  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen,  listen  to  this — they  knew  that  I 
was  the  first  apostle  of  that  political  sect  that 
proclaims  the  possibility  of  efl'ecting  all  great 
changes  by  moral  means  alone,  and  that  there 
is  no  human  revolution  w’orth  the  shedding  of 
a  single  drop  of  human  blood  to  obtain.  *  * 
♦  The  Catholic  clergy  saw  these  were  our 
principles,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  laws  either  of  God  or  man  being  violated 
by  those  w’ho  united  with  us.  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  what  objection  can  you  have  to  our 
!  principles  ?  and  why  not  seek  to  carry  them 
out  ?” 

He  now  grappled  with  the  question — 
“  What  are  we  to  do?”  considering  it  in 
three  parts,  respectively  concerning  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  holding  the  Clontarf  meeting, 
the  assemblage  of  three  hundred  gentlemen 
as  a  Preservative  Society,  and  the  impeach- 
j  ment  of  the  Judges — 

j  “  The  Clontarf  meeting  was  called  legally  ; 
j  il  was  illegally  suppressed.  We  are  bound  to 
:  adhere  to  principles  ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  whether  that  rule  extends  so  far,  or 
whether  it  has  been  sufiicienlly  vindicated 
without  calling  the  meeting.  For  some  time  I 
did  think  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
call  it,  to  vindicate  a  great  principle  ;  but  on 
leflecting  deeply  on  what  has  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  vindication  of  its  le¬ 
gality  put  on  eternal  record  by  Denn  an,  Cot- 
lenham,  and  Cantpbell,  I  began  to  doubt  that 
it  was  necessary.  It  might  create  ill  feeling, 
and  be  construed  into  a  wish  to  insult;  and  it 
might  alienate  friends.  What  I  mean  to  dots, 
upon  this  day  week  to  propose  that  it  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  select  committee  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  Clontarf  meeting.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prejudice  their  decision,  but  I  must 
say  that  my  opinion  is  against  the  calling  of 
that  meeting.  • 

“  The  next  point  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  is 
with  reference  to  a  plan  which  I  frequently 
proposed  last  year.  1  mean  the  collection  of 
the  Preservative  Society  for  Ireland,  consisting 
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of  a  body  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  eitting  is  one  to  which  I  am  greatly  attached.  But  1 
in  Dublin.  This  point  is  surrounded  by  legal  want  to  procure  impeachments  of  the  Judges 
difficulties,  and  must  be  approached  with  se-  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  and  of 
rious  considerations,  which  we  were  last  year  her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  in  this  coun- 
prevented  from  applying  to  it  by  the  procia- j  try,  on  these  grounds — {^Great  applaitse  for 
ination  and  subsequent  proceedings.  My  I  gome  moment^ — on  these  grounds,  which  1 


f)lan,  which  1  have  deeply  considered,  is  short-  j  shall  set  before  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  con- 
y  this — that  three  hundred  gentlemen  from  i  sistently  with  clearness.  The  first  ground  is 
the  various  counties  in  Ireland  should  n>eet  on  i  that  of  the  monster  indictment  which  was  pre- 
a  certain  day  in  Dublin,  and  that  their  title  to  ferred  against  me — thirty-six  yards  of  an  in¬ 
meet  should  be  the  handing  in  of  100/.  each ;  i  dictment !  Lord  Denman  has  well  described 
that  they  should  have  a  treasurer  ol  their  own,  1  it  as  a  document  calculated  to  prevent  a  man 
and  have  the  working  of  their  own  funds.  I '  from  defending  himself.  Such  an  indictment 
do  not  intend  that  they  shall  initiate  anything,  j  no  poor  man  could  escape  from.  We  were 
but  that  they  shall  control  everything;  and  j  bucked  by  the  Repeal  rent;  but  if  such  an  in- 
that  the  Repeal  Association  shall  be  complete-  j  dictment  were  preferred  against  a  poor  man, 
ly  governed  by  them,  and  not  venture  upon  i  where  could  he  get  a  brief  of  it  for  his  counsel  ? 
any  act  without  their  previous  sanction.  A  j  Why,  it  wovdd  cost  him  ten  limes  more  money 
body  of  this  kind  would  comprise  so  many  of  |  than  ever  he  saw,  to  do  so.  My  excellent 
the  wealthy  and  influential  of  Ireland,  that  it  |  nend,  Richard  O’Gorman  (the  dissentient 
would  be  an  effectual  check  to  anv  rash  revo-  j  Grand  Juror),  ought  to  be  a  proud  man  this 
lutionary  outbreak,  and  would  be  a  steady  i  day.  He  alone  was  right  as  to  this  unjust  in¬ 
drag  upon  the  wheel  of  the  inovemenl.  It  dictment,  and  had  the  manliness  and  honesty 
would  be  of  that  bearing  on  society  and  high  to  maintain  his  opinion  in  open  court  He 
station,  that  it  could  enter  into  treaty  with  said, ‘We  have  spent  five  days  over  this  bill. 
Government  It  could  arrange  its  own  plans  and  notone  of  us  can  understand  it’  To  be 
with  Ministers,  and  stipulate  terms  ;  no  hand-  !  sure  they  did  not  care  much  for  that.  (Groans.) 
over-hand  work,  but  steady,  deliberate  agree-  j  They  found  it  a  true  bill.  1  am  much  obliged 
ment.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  I  quite  agree  |  to  them.  Now,  this  is  no  idle  act  of  the  At- 
in  making  the  experiment  of  a  Federal  Parlia- jtorney-General.  Sugden  planned  it;  Peel 
ment  I  want  any  Parliament  which  will  pro- ]  has  adopted  it  (Groans  anti  hisses.)  Im- 
tect  Ireland,  and  ask  for  no  more.  If  we  ar-  i  peachment,  I  say  then,  is  our  only  remedy, 
rive  at  the  period  of  Repeal  without  some  body  j  (Lour/  cheers.)  No  man  is  safe  from  such  a 
of  this  description.  Government  may  dictate  a  |  monster  indictment  MThat  ought  the  Court 
plan  to  you,  perhaps,  which  may  fall  short  of  j  to  have  done  with  it?  I  say,  an  honest  Court 
justice,  though  it  satisfy  some  of  you.  They  can  i  should  have  quashed  it  again  and  again,  if  ne- 
never  do  so  with  this  Preservative  Society  of  j  cessary  ;  and  have  said  to  the  Atiorney-Gen- 
thiee  hundred.  The  terms  of  any  treaty  must  |  eral,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Denman,  ‘  Pick  out 
be  well  considered — financial  as  well  as  poli-  |your  counts,  and  do  not  suffocate  them  beneath 
tical;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  here  |  the  number  of  your  accusations.’  The  Judges 
have  the  workmen  to  build  up  the  palace  of  j  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  did  not  refuse 
justice  to  Ireland.  I  will  this  day  week  move  !  to  receive  it:  nay,  more,  they  countenanced 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  possibil-  it;  and,  proceeding  as  they  commenced,  re- 
ity  of  such  an  assemblage,  and  to  prepare  ca-  fused  us  copies  of  the  witnesses’  names,  the 
ses  to  have  laid  before  the  most  eminent  law-  caption  of  the  indictment,  and  other  privileges 
yers  of  England  and  Ireland.  We  will  take  which  we  should  have  received  as  a  matter  of 
care  not  to  bring  a  single  individual  within  the  course  in  England.  By  their  conduct  they 
power  of  the  law ;  and  we  will  see  whether  we  made  this  monster  indictment  a  babe  of  their 
cannot  get  a  second  managing  body  for  the  own  luck ;  and  I  say  there  is  no  use  whatever 
people — not  a  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  but  a  |  in  the  doctrine  of  impeachments  ifwe  have  not 
L)dy  possessing  more  power,  as  representing  j  the  Judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  brought  be- 
the  whole  Irish  people.  Three  hundred  weaf-  j  fore  a  proper  tribunal  to  answer  for  their  con- 
thy  Irish  gentlemen  would  make  such  a  body  duct.  I  assert  this,  and  1  shall  be  able  to  prove 
as  would  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union  it  by  competent  witnesses,  that  the  Lord  Chief 
with  the  greatest  ease.  I  am  not  a  person  of  Justice  had  the  air  of  a  counsel  for  the  prose- 
overweening  confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  cuiion  throughout  the  trials,  and  might  have 
but  I  have  so  matured  this  plan  in  my  own  been  taken  for  such,  but  for  the  place  he  occu- 
niind,  whilst  in  prison,  that  1  rely  strongly  on  pied.  It  may  be  said  I  am  rash  in  taking  this 
it,  although  prepared  to  abandon  it  on  the  in-  up.  Ah  !  1  do  not  fear  their  prisons.  ( Tre- 
Biant  if  found  to  be  at  all  dangerous  or  imprao-  j  mendous  cheering.)  I  am  a  free-horn  British 
ticable,  whilst  it  must  be  embraced  if  found  |  subject,  standing  in  this  place  defending  my 
calculated  to  bring  back  our  Parliament  to  j  rights  ;  and  I  do  accuse  those  men  of  injustice. 
College  Green.  1  have  addressed  you  at ;  I  am  here  to  call  upon  the  jteople  of  England 
great  length,  but  I  owet^you  for  three  months  j  to  aid  me  in  impeaching  those  men.”  (Cheer- 
rent.  (Mnch  cheering  and  laughter.)  lamj/ng.) 

DOW,  like  an  honest  man,  paying  my  debts.  { 

And  now  I  come  to  my  third  plan,  and  it  j 
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PART  III. 

POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

THE  BUSH  OF  SOUTHERNWOOD. 

BT  CALDCK  CAMPBELL. 

Sunny  is  life’s  path  at  first, 

When  the  flowers  Romance  hath  nurs’t 
With  Hope’s  early  flews, 

Cluster  round  us  thick  and  fair. 

Shedding  fragrance  on  the  air 
From  a  hundred  hues  : 

Dearer  then,  to  me,  than  all 
The  brightest  gems  in  Flora’s  hall. 

In  my  father’s  humble  garden 

Was  one  Bush  of  Southernwood! 

But  no  sooner  doth  life’s  track 
Leave  youth’s  glowing  shores  for  black 
And  bitter  manhood’s  sea. 

Than  earth  turneth  dark  and  bare  ; — 

So  with  me  it  led  to  where 
Few  sunny  things  there  be  ; 

Yet  still,  with  meni’ry’seye  I  view’d — 
Dearer  for  its  solitude — 

In  that  northern  Scottish  garden 

One  dear  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Now,  when  downwards  bends  life’s  road — 
I  too  bending  ’neath  the  load 
Age  and  sorrow  lend  — 

Stormy  gloom  that  path  besets; 

And  for  Hope’s  gay  coronets. 

Thorns  with  sad  thoughts  blend  ; 

While  1  know  that,  distant  far. 

New  hearts,  new  hands,  new  faces  are, 

III  mv  dead  old  father’s  garden 

Near  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Oh,  how  oft  will  fancy  flee 
To  those  merry  days,  when  we 
In  that  garden  play’d  ! 

Then  ray  sisters  twain  were  there — 
Dimpled  cheek,”  and  “golden  hair,” — 
Laughing  lips  that  made 
Merriment  whene’er  they  smiled: — 
Happy  was  I,  as  a  child. 

In  .^rdersier’s  dear  garden 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood  ! 

Brothers,  too,  would  sometimes  come 
To  fill  our  little  sitting-room 
With  loud  jest  and  glee  ; 

Kinsmen  fliM'king  from  all  parts, 

With  clasping  hands  and  bounding  hearts. 
There  would  gather’d  be  ; 

For  they  loved  to  fare  a-field. 

Where  the  blithsome  reapers  wield 
Their  sickles  near  that  garden. 

And  its  bush  of  Southernwood. 


While  we  scamper’d  o’er  the  braes. 
Where  the  sheep  turned  out  to  graze 
In  the  Autumn  morn — 

Shone  like  snow,  we’d  pause  to  pick 
Wild  flowers,  berries  black  and  thick. 
Spite  of  gorse  and  thorn  ; 

And  returning,  red  of  lip. 

Freighted  well  with  haw  and  hip. 

Sought  the  green  trees  in  the  garden. 
Round  that  Bush  of  Southernwood 

Sometimes,  too,  the  seaward  track 
Tempted  us — though  fast  the  rack 
Scudded  overhead — 

To  search  the  shore  for  weeds  and  shells, 
Or  loiter  ’midst  the  heather-bells, 
Scaring  from  moss-beds 
Panting  hares  that,  through  the  night. 
Pilfer’d  salads,  fresh  and  white. 

From  that  fruitful  Scottish  garden. 
With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Often,  too,  with  reckless  glee. 

Garments  kilted  to  the  knee, 

’Mid  the  wave-wet  sands — 

Shoes  and  stockings  cast  aside, 

W’aded  we,  none  nigh  to  chide — 
Gathering  with  glad  hands 
Cockles,  lurking  ’neath  green  weed. 
Muscles,  ’mid  the  rocks  that  breed. 

Fur  from  that  humble  garden. 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Happy,  happy  days  of  youth. 

When  there  was  no  dark  untruth. 
Sorrow,  sin,  nor  shame  ! 

When  my  gentle  mother’s  look 
(  Was  too  me  a  loveful  book. 

Where  I  read  no  blame  ; 

And  my  eldest  sister’s  smile 
Lured  me  homeward  many  a  mile, 

'IJo  our  father’s  simple  garden. 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Oh  !  the  dear  flowers  of  that  place  ! 

Now  I  see  them  fill  the  space 
Which  they  filled  of  yore; 
Honeysuckles  here  and  there, 
Sweetbriar,  wallflower,  every  where, 
•Mignonette,  rich  store. 

Columbine  of  every  hue. 

Orange  turk’s-cap,  monk’s  hood  blue — 
All  in  my  father’s  garden. 

Next  that  Bush  of  Southernwood. 
Primroses  by  ranks  and  rows. 

Marigold,  a  flower  that  grows 
Freely,  where  you  will ; 

Beds  of  healthful  chamomile. 

Hyssop,  mint,  and  myrrh,  that  wile 
Bees  with  natural  skill ; 
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Costmary,  and  roses  many, 

Peonies,  and,  dear  as  any 

In,  ah  !  that  old  Manse-garden, 

That  one  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Shall  I  never  wander  more 
Where  1  sowed  such  ample  store 
Of  those  simple  flowers.^ 

Shall  the  rich  laburnums  shed 
Golden  hunches  on  iny  head, 

’Mid  those  hawthorn  bowers? 

Shall  the  lilacs  give  their  bloom 
And  their  gentle  soft  perfume 
To  the  walks  of  that  old  garden. 

With  its  Bush  of  Southernwood. 

Strange  masters  now  are  there ; 

New  halls,  new  walls,  new  hedges  fair. 

Near  that  parsonage  : — 

Father,  mother,  sister,  brothers, — 

Graves  for  them,  and  for  dear  others. 

Rise  upon  the  page 
Of  certainty  : — and  now  ’tw'ould  be 
A  task  as  sore  as  death  to  me 
To  visit  that  loved  garden 

And  its  Bush  of  Southernwood  ! 

LINES 

®K  THlt  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  ACTHOR  OF 
THE  “pleasures  OF  HOPE,”  AND  “GERTRUDE 
OF  Wyoming.” 

BY  JOHN  WALKER  ORD. 

And  Camphell’i  epitaph  thall  be, 

Bparta  poaaessed  ito  worthier  aon  than  he.** 

Bard  and  Minin’  Poems. 

Another  light  hath  faded  from  the  sky. 

Another  flower  hath  vanish’d  from  the  earth; 
Hot  tear-drops  fill  each  sympathizing  eye 
For  him,  the  pearl  of  genius,  wit,  and  worth. 

Ten  years,  ten  weary  years  have  glided  o’er 
When  first  this  faithful  hand  rehearsed  his 
praise. 

Since  then  the  Bard  of  Ettrick  is  no  more. 

Sweet  Coleridge,  Southey,  circled  with  his 
bays ; — 

And  Campbell  ! — from  the  blue  hills  of  Argyle 
Each  forest,  and  deep  glen,  and  misty  vale. 
From  every  mountain,  continent,  and  isle 
Shall  ring  the  loud  lament,  the  bitter  wail. 

How  large  that  soul  !  how  noble  was  the  man  ! 

What  glorious  visions  kindled  in  his  brain  : 
Like  sunlit  waves  each  beauteous  image  ran. 
Bright,  rainbow-hued,  as  drops  of  April  rain. 

“  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,’’ 

He  stalk’d,  or  sported,  merry  or  sedate. 

Now  as  a  Fairy’s  song  he  charm’d  the  ear. 

Now  as  a  Titan  was  he  fierce  and  great. 

O,  how  divinely  tripp’d  the  joyous  hours. 

Those  festive  momenta,  that  harmonious  glee. 
What  Protean  colors  gleamed  through  Fancy's 
bowers. 

What  heavenly  hues  adorn’d  Philosophy  ! 

I  see  him  now !  the  orb’d  majestic  head. 

The  polish’d  brow, the  Phidian  nose,  blue  eyes. 


The  Patriot-look,  the  ever-plaving  smiles. 

The  thoughts  inspir’d,  and  language  of  the 
skies. 

Yen,  proud  was  I  to  worship  at  thy  feet, 

Gamaliel,  Puet-futher,  Fancy’s  guide; 

A  critic  thou,  enthron'd  on  highest  seat 

A  Poet  placed  by  Bhakspeure's,  Milton's  side 

In  prose,  or  honey'd  verse  alike  a  king, 

Kenown'd  in  Grecian,  as  in  Roman  glory. 
Thou,  eagle-like,  couldst  soar,  or  lark-like  sing. 
Now  crown'd  immortally  in  British  story. 

lie  is  not  dead  !  O,  say  he  is  not  dead  ! 

“  Fair  Wyoming”  records  to  endless  time 
The  Poet’s  fame,  and  binds  his  laurel’d  head; 

“  By  Busqiiehanna's  shore”  he  stands  sublime 

He  is  not  dead  !  the  Paradise  of  Hope 

Blooms  with  victorious  garlands,  heavenly 
flowers. 

With  fresh  delight  shall  future  poets  ope 

Each  page  inspired  among  the  summer  bower> 

lie  is  not  dead!  old  England's  Mariners 
Shall  own  the  heart-quake,  and  the  shouts  of 
war — 

Red  Linden  quiver  to  his  martial  airs, 

Nile,  Copenhagen,  tremble  from  afar  ! 

lie  is  not  dead  !  whilst  Poland  is  alive — 

And  Poland's  heart  still  leaps  to  Liberty — 

In  Poland's  blood-stained  annals  he  shall  live 
A  meteor-light  in  Freedom’s  cloudless  sky. 

He  is  not  dead !  whilst  Scotland’s  mountain* 
stand. 

Loch  Awe,  Loch  Katrine  glow  with  burnish'd 
gold. 

His  name  shall  hover  star-like  o’er  the  land. 
Link’d  with  her  Burns, — her  proudest  sons  of 
old  ! 

Her  woodlands  shall  lament  him, — the  deep  grove 
Is  musical  with  songs  of  lyre  and  lute. 

All  her  broad  forests  murmur  notes  of  love. 

At  his  rich  voice  the  nightingale  is  mute. 

Her  streams  hear  “  music  sweeter  than  their 
own,” 

Stars  in  their  spheres,  a  melody  more  sweet — 
Angels  might  listen  to  each  heavenly  tone 
And  earthly  lovers  holier  raptures  greet. 

And  when  he  died,  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

They  who  derided  or  had  scorn’d  his  lot. 
Clasp’d  round  his  corpse,  who  had  refus'd  his 
hand. 

And  crowded  to  that  consecrated  spot. 

ImmortaPever  !  more  immortal  yet. 

When  Kosciusko’s  dust  was  mix’d  with  thine  ' 
O,  proudly  would  the  poet's  heart  have  beat 
In  foretaste  of  a  union  so  divine  ! 

Farewell,  true  poet — most  beloved  friend — 
Accept  this  earthly  ofTering  in  the  skies; 

To  the  bright  mansions  let  this  tribute  wend. 
With  heart-wrung  tears,  and  agonizing  sighs. 


Gaily  Hill  Farm,  Cleveland,  1844. 
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CAMPBELL  S  FU.NERAL. 

LIKES  WRITTEN  IN  POET’s  CORNER,  WESTMINSTER, 
JULY  4,  )S44.  BY  A  LADY. 

From  east  and  south  the  ripen'd  noonday  sun 
On  each  carv’d  stone  and  ai^le  doth  quaiativ 
lie — 

All  tints  from  out  the  casement  blend  in  one 
Broad  sanguine  dye. 

Behind,  before,  above,  about,  around. 

On  priest,  on  poet,  on  the  funeral  pall. 

On  tomb,  on  altar,  on  the  hallow’d  ground. 

This  type  of  Faith  doth  fall. 

Like  as  it  hung  above  the  mortal  fight 
Of  Nastdjy,  or  Dunbar;  or  shone  upon 

That  held  of  Poland,  where  the  cause  of  Right 
Made  it  a  second  Marathon. 

Shrining  this  Poet,  who  by  tongue  and  pen 
Laughed  at  the  little  hour  of  tyrant  laws ; 

Who  pleaded  for  oppress’d  and  noble  men. 

Great  Kosciusko's  cause. 

Hark  !  they  come  onward  with  firm  even  tread. 
Like  men  who  know  the  hallow’d  dust  they 
bear ; 

Some  few  redeeming  tears,  perchance,  are  shed, 
But  those  not  of  despair. 


I  A  .MOTHER’S  WAIL  AFTER  THE  BAT 
TLE. 

BY  C ALDER  CAMPBELL. 

iOh  !  gentle  moonlight,  rest  upon  our  fields — 

Oh  !  peaceful  inoouliglit  !  leave  to  light  our 
j  shields, 

j  That  all  too  long  have  boldly  braved  the  sun  ; 

I  Oh  !  soft  nor'turnal  sky,  oh  !  starry  sky, 
j  Weep  thy  sweet  tears  where  our  slain  warriors 
I  lie — 

Their  gallant  race  is  run  ! 

Oh  !  black  and  dismal  grove,  oh  !  sombre  grove, 
j  Where  buried  lie  the  cliildren  of  my  love, 

1  W’^ith  songs  of  gleeful  birds  no  longer  ring  ; 
j  Let  wild  and  wailing  strains  fall  on  the  ear — 
j  A  mother’s  dirge  for  all  her  heart  held  dear 
From  thy  dim  alleys  spring  ! 

Oh,  sunny  summer’s  heat,  oh  !  new-come  heal 
Thou  hast  returned  and  with  thee  pea«;e,  whosa 
seat 

So  long  had  war  usurped  ;  thou  bring ’st  my 
frame 

Nor  warmth,  nor  strength,  nor  hope  ;  for  ah  *. 
from  life 

My  two  brave  boys  have  passed,  ’mid  cruel  strife. 
And  they  my  spirit  claim  ! 


For  not  the  tree  is  blasted,  but  the  leaf 
Has  sear'd  and  fallen  in  its  winter  time  ; 

The  fruit  is  garner'd,  and  the  drooping  sheaf 
Has  shed  its  gulden  prime. 

The  dust  around  is  sentient,  and  the  air 
Is  glorious  with  the  spirits  of  the  brave. 

Who  hover  o’er  the  bier  with  gentle  care, 

And  guard  the  narrow  grave. 

The  drooping  watcher  in  his  fancy  sees. 

Not  the  dark  grave,  but  thou,  sweet  Wyoming, 

W^ith  mossied  hillocks,  and  o’erarching  trees 
In  Susquehanna  bending. 

The  kneeling  chieftain  sees  on  W'^arsaw’s  plain 
Thy  real  grave  by  K«>sciusko’s  side. 

Wrapp’d  in  the  sacred  banner  of  the  slain 
In  pomp  and  warrior  pride. 

The  prayers  of  men  and  angels  are  as  one 

As  on  thy  corse,  with  reverend  hand,  they 
strew 

The  sacred  dust  of  Poland’s  noblest  son. 

Mingling  the  Brave  and  True. 

Instead  of  anthem  or  lamenting  dirge 

Ye  mariners  of  England"  steals  along. 

Whilst  to  the  Fancy’s  ear  the  ocean’s  surge 
Makes  musical  the  song. 

The  good  achiev’d  on  earth  by  one  so  just 

Fulls  on  the  heart  like  prayer  in  this  sad  hour, 

Te  aching  that  truth  springs  upwards  from  our  dust, 
That  mind  is  real  power. 

Whilst  Britons  hold  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Whilst  they  deserve  the  glory  of  their  fame. 

One  word  shall  nerve  the  weak  and  prompt  the 
free — 

*Tui  Campbell’s  name ! 


i  PART  IV. 

!  MISCELLA.NEOUS. 

1 

!  ADDRESS  TO  SOME  BEAUTIFUL  SEA- 
I  SHELLS  LEFT  BY  THE  TIDE. 

I. 

Hail !  bright  shells  of  an  ocean  home  ! 

I  Freshly  borne  through  light  and  foam  : 
j  Hail  !  to  your  sea-tone,  wild  and  free, 
j  As  music,  fairy  strains  should  be. 

Your  wave-worn  crust,  and  purple  curl 
Rival  the  ruby,  and  vie  with  the  pearl. 

There’s  lustre  in  each  couch-curved  aisle, 
j  .As  rich  as  the  light  of  beauty’s  smile  ; 

I'  And  wonders  ye  are,  come  how  ye  mav. 

In  the  breaker’s  whirl,  or  the  wavelet’s  spray. 


j  Are  ye  the  homes  where  the  nereid  dwells, 

I  Or  have  tritons  s|M>rted  in  your  cells? 
j  Say,  were  ye  washed  from  the  merman’s  halls, 

1  Crystal  grots,  or  coral  walls  ? 

Have  ye  been  where  the  grampus  rolled, 

I  Or  icebergs  shone  like  burning  gold  ? 

Sprung  ye  from  enchanted  caves. 

Fathoms  below  the  noisy  waves; 

I  Or  kept  ye  watch  in  the  sunless  deep, 

I  Where  the  wreck’d  ones  slept  their  lasting  sleep  - 

III. 

No  matter  the  office  ye’ve  held,  or  where — 
Heaven  formed  you,  and  pronounced  you  fair! 
Had  ye  moved  with  the  jewel  or  gem. 

What  brighter  had  been  your  gleam  through 
them  • 

And  the  mellow  tread  of  sea-nymphs’  feet, 

Were  vain  to  make  your  song  more  sweet. 
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Beautiful  sheila  !  of  the  dark  blue  wave, 

Floating  o’er  siiingles,  or  flushing  in  cave  ; 

Ye’re  the  fairest  in  form,  and  the  purest  in  tone, 
That  Neptune  may  boast  of,  or  ocean  may  own. 

H.  R.  B. 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

1  mused  upon  the  silent  stars. 

One  eve,  when  glory  out  was  welling 
From  all  the  founts  of  light,  and  long’d 
In  one  fair  orb  to  fix  iny  dwelling. 

A  modest  star,  not  wildly  bright. 

In  its  own  calm  blue  field  alone; 

For  quiet,  holy,  happy  thought. 

An  Eden  of  the  stars  it  shone. 

Its  ray,  a  beam  of  holy  love. 

Was  imaged  in  the  fount  within 
Of  feeling — to  its  own  bright  source, 

In  deep  serenity,  akin. 

To  that  fair  orb  my  soul  was  knit 
By  sympathy’s  mysterious  spell. 

And  long’d  to  pass  the  gates  of  life, 

O  er  all  to  roam,  but  tliere  to  dwell. 

1  mused  upon  its  distance  vast. 

Its  peopled  planets,  glorious  sky. 

The  myriad  life  its  radiance  warm’d. 

Its  origin  and  destiny. 

sudden  shade  obscured  its  ray, 

A  form  of  dread  yet  lovely  might 
Before  my  ey**s,  colossal  stood. 

And  dimm’d,  not  veil’d,  the  trembling  light. 

And  thus  he  spoke  in  mournful  tones : 

“  Thy  eyes  have  drunk  the  glorious  beam 
That  left,  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Of  light  an  overflowing  stream. 

••  I  was  the  angel  of  that  star. 

With  twice  ten  planets  round  it  roll’d, 

A  system  fair  as  ever  flamed 
’Mid  night’s  unnumber’d  spheres  of  gold. 

“  A  million  years  its  stately  march 
Through  the  wide  infinite  it  kept; 

Around  the  central  depths  of  space. 

With  all  the  host  of  heaven  it  swept. 

**  Its  planets  teem’d  with  myriad  life. 

Whose  beings,  generations,  Time 
Had  oft  renew’d  as  oft  decay’d. 

While  sped  the  star  its  course  sublime. 

“  Its  e\  cle  round  the  centre  past, — 

’Twas  girt  with  bright  consuming  flame — 
Vanish’d,  nor  left  within  the  sky 
A  relic  of  its  wondrous  frame. 

And  still  a  thousand  years  shall  wing 
Their  flight  before  the  latest  ray 
That  left  its  orb,  a  parting  smile. 

On  earth  at  midnight  hour  shall  play. 

Upon  its  orbit’s  utmost  verge. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  when  I 
Beheld  thy  system’s  earliest  light, 

And  bail’d  its  giant  infancy* 


**  But,  since  its  angel’s  choral  note 
First  swell’d  the  universal  hymn. 

Strange  things  have  marr’d  his  melody. 

And  scared  the  void  with  aspects  dim. 

“  Thy  earthly  orb,  six  thousand  times 
Has  wheel’d  around  its  central  Are, 

Since  shudderings  ran  through  boundless  space. 
And  shrieks  from  every  angel  choir. 

“  And  twice  a  thousand  cycles  past 
Of  earthly  revolution — roll’d 
A  wilder  shriek,  as  though  the  knell 

Of  Time,  and  stars,  and  space,  had  toll’d.’’ 

It  scarce  had  ceased  when  swell’d  a  note 
Of  joy,  beyond  the  loudest  tune 
That  e’er  the  universal  harp 

Hus  peal’d  around  Jehovah’s  throne. 

That  ecstasy  of  joy  and  pain 

So  flll’d  the  mansions  of  the  sky. 

As  made  thy  speck  of  solar  light 
The  marvel  of  inflnity. 

And  ever  since,  when  systems  fade, 

.And  .star  by  star  in  darkness  dies. 

Their  angels  cleave  the  depth  of  space, 

To  scan  the  solar  mysteries. 

To  this  lone  planet  isle  they  bend 
Their  eager  wing  and  wistful  gaze; 

For  here  the  springs  of  w'onder  lie. 

Here  spread  the  fields  of  long  amaze ; 

And  hero,  when  change  o’er  all  shall  sweep. 
Eternity  shall  still  behold 
My  self  and  brother  angels  kneel. 

Where  God  was  wrapt  in  mortal  mould. 

G.  P. 


SONNET  TO  THO.MAS  CARLYLE, 

ON  KEADINO  IfIS  “PAST  AND  PRESENT,”  AND 
“  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.” 

The  beacon  sign-light  storms  and  tempests  braves. 
And,  from  the  distance  high,  streams  forth  its 
light 

In  scintillations  through  the  haze  of  night. 
Warning  where  evil,  hid  beneath  the  waves. 
Holds  direful  watch  within  her  rocky  caves. 

To  crush  the  ribs  of  ships,  and  shipmen's 
might. 

And  sailors’  thrilling  hopes  of  home  to  blight. 
And  whelm  them  down  into  her  deep  sea-graves: 
So  Carlyle,  shining  o’er  the  gloomy  way, — 

The  dull,  drear  realms  ofSA«rn,  that  surges  o’er 
Men’s  sunken  hearts  and  souls  with  hollow  roar, 
Tow’ring,  and  streaming  forth,  the  red  light  ray 
Of  thy  bold  genius  warns  of  dang-'.rs  dark, 

That  fearfully  surround  the  social  barque. 

Mile  End.  H.  B. 

SONNET. 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  LEAF  ;  OR,  ELOPE¬ 
MENT. 

O,  listen.  Ladies,  and  I’ll  tell  you  brief 
A  touching  tale,  and  true  as  history 
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The  Wind  and  Leaf  held  dalliance: — “Gentle 
Leaf,” 

Began  the  Wind,  “  awake  and  fly  with  me ! 

For  thee  1  pasa'd  the  beds  where  roses  are ; 

And  though  their  breasts  half-open  woo’d  my 
stay. 

And  every  little  bud  shone  like  a  star, 

I  thouglit  on  thee :  Arise,  and  come  away  ! 
Thy  sisters  dark  are  sleeping  in  the  dew, 

1  would  nut  rouse  their  coldness  with  a  sigh. 
But  thou — the  Beautiful,  and  I — the  True, 

Were  meant  for  common  passion  :  Let  us  fly  !” 
The  Leaf  complied ;  and,  ere  a  day  was  gone. 
Was  flung  away — a  thing  to  tread  upon. 

G.  M. 

SOUNDS:  A  FRAGMENT. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Have  you  e’er  sat  beneath  a  greenwood-tree, 
And  listened  ? 

A  strange  music  floats  around. 

Such  as  man’s  so-rall’d  music  mocketh  not; 

’Tis  not  the  stream  ofbrenkless  melody, 

Nor  harmony,  the  many-billow’d  tide:  * 

'Tis  a  commingling  of  ail  sounds  in  one.  *  •  • 

There’s  not  a  stir  within  Earth’s  atmosphere. 
That  does  not  some  note  vibrate  to  your  ear; 

The  cloud-high  crackling  of  the  northern  lights. 
The  fearful  crash  of  southern  hurricanes. 

Fire  -  mountains'  belchings,  —  F'ather  Ocean’s 
surge,— 

The  booming  earthquake  and  the  cannon’s  roar. 
Plaudits  of  Spanish  bull-lights,  and  war-whoiips 
Of  red  men  rushing  on  their  sleeping  foes. 

The  life-blood  gurgling  ’neath  a  Malay  creese, 
The  widow  wailing  o’er  her  husband's  corse, 

— Each  groan  of  pain,  each  sob  of  agony  ; 

— Each  loud  or  stifled  sound  of  joy  and  laughter, 
The  uncouth  noise  of  sportive  elephants. 

The  scream  of  eastern  parrots,  and  the  twitter 
Of  pairing  chaffinches  above  v'our  head  ; 
Christmas-fires  blazing, — merry-plashing  oars, — 
Fountains  that  bubble  in  their  marble  cups, 
Jagg’d  plantain  leaves,  that  whistle  as  they  w'ave. 
Sweet-tinkling  bells  on  necks  of  ambling  mules  ; 
Italian  singers  in  the  theatre. 

Slim  nautch-girls  dancing  to  the  harsh  tom-tom, 
Shepherds  on  Scottish  or  Sicilian  hills; 

The  infant’s  crowing,  and  the  lover’s  kiss; 

— The  lowest  breath  of  each  most  tiny  thing. 

The  slightest  ripple  of  the  smoothest  brook, 

The  gentlest  rustle  of  the  lightest  leaf. 

From  pole  to  pole: 

All  these  sounds,  dimly  heard 
(The  small  things  near  more  than  the  biggest  far. 
The  insect’s  hum  stifling  the  battle’s  din,) 

Make  that  World-music,  whereof  our  dull  ear 
Can  but  the  smallest  part  discern  and  follow; 

Yet  in  that  smallest  part,  how  many  sounds 
Seem  opposite  and  jarring, — distant  mills 
Droning  their  ceaseless  rounds,  a  rattling  coach, — 
Hoarse  country-loons  croaking  their  homeward 
ditty ; 

The  measured  cawing  of  some  ancient  rook. 
Aping  St  Stephen’s  midnight  prose  ; — the  shriek 
Of  some  fleld  mouse,  caught  in  an  adder’s  fangs. 
The  stock-dove’s  gasping  struggles  with  the 
hawk ; 

And  buzzing  wasps,  and  tapping  wood-peckers  ! 


Nay,  if  you  listen  only  to  the  birds. 

You’ll  And  far  more  that  wrangle,  than  that  sing  ; 
And  even  if  you  can  fasten  your  ear 
On  some  one  sweetest  warbler, — lo  !  how  soon 
Some  unseen  incident  breaks  olfhis  song, 

— A  grub,  perhaps,  that  wriggles  in  the  bark  ! 

*  «  •  •  • 

Effo-rrai. 

L.ATOUR  D’AUVERGNE  : 

ENTITMO  PREMIER  GRENAUIER  OF  FRANCE  DCR» 
I.NO  THE  WARS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  rarest  elements  combine 

Of  airs  from  heaven,  and  lights  divine, 

To  form  the  noble  mind  ; 

Whose  godlike  aim  is  to  dispense 
The  graces  of  beneficence. 

And  succor  human  kind. 

When  Gaul’s  avenging  sons  arose 
Her  fierce  invaders  to  oppose. 

With  indignation  steru  ; 

Majestic  on  the  embattled  plain. 

The  lode-star  of  the  marshall’d  train. 
Appear’d  Latour  d’Auvcrgne. 

The  post  of  honor  he  assumed, 

Wherever  death,  with  horror  plumed. 

In  conflict  shook  his  dart ; 

The  champion  urged  his  onward  course. 
Himself  a  tower  of  matchless  force 
To  execute  his  part. 

Like  Hector*  in  defence  of  Troy, 

His  nation’s  pride,  his  parents’  joy. 

He  led  the  thiind’ring  van  ; 

While  myriads  follow’d  to  contend 
For  life  and  freedom,  and  defend 
The  sacred  rights  of  man. 

But  to  accept  priority 
Of  rank,  in  office  or  degree. 

He  deign’d  not  to  consent : 

The  champion  of  the  common  weal. 

He  vow’d  to  prosecute  with  zeal 
This  prime  and  sole  intent. 

Retired  with  laurels  from  the  w’ars. 

And  mark’d  with  honorable  scars. 

At  home  he  sought  relief: 

But  there  the  wailings  of  despair. 

That  rent  with  doleful  sounds  the  air. 
Allow’d  him  respite  brief. 

He  witnessed  on  a  wedding  marn. 

The  bridegroom,  as  a  conscript,  tom 
By  warriors,  from  his  bride  ; 

“  Halt !  fellow-soldiers  :  set  him  free  ; 

And  I  his  substitute  will  be:” — 

He  said  ;  and  they  complied. 

Pre-eminent  in  many  a  feat 
Of  valor,  he  endured  the  heat 
<  And  burden  of  the  day  : 


*  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  B.  24,  introduces  Priam 
extolling  Hector  as  singularly  good :  e(poipa  sy 
uyaBuSf  ev6t  eu>KCt  Avipos  ye  Od/itov  xatf  eftfie»ai  aXXa 
fftoto. 
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Until,  alas  !  a  iierv  ball, 

Wing’d  like  a  meteor,  wrought  bis  full, 
Amid  the  bloody  fray. 

His  heart  w'as  in  a  casket  laid, 

And  as  an  amulet  conveyed 
In  jeopardy  to  save  : 

Exulting  at  the  glorious  sight,* 

The  host,  triumphant,  gather'd  might 
To  emulate  the  brave  ! 

Brito. 


PART  V. 

SPECIMENS  OF  TRANSLATED 
POETRY. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

THE  MAID. 

Sweet  flowers,  ye  are  welcome 
In  the  year’s  golden  time; 

Ah  !  so  late  have  ye  come. 

Soon  the  summer  will  shine. 

Say,  my  voice  can  ye  hear, 

And  my  glance  can  ye  see  ? 

Your  sweet  language  to  know. 

Oh,  who  will  teach  me  ? 

Say,  whom  shall  I  choose 
As  companion  in  May  ? 

To  the  bright  father-land 

Who  will  point  me  the  way  ? 

THE  LILT. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Lily,  for  with  a  white  robe 
The  hand  of  the  Mother  deck’d  me ; 

My  jewels  they  are  even  innocence  pure. 

And  thus  I’m  related  to  thee. 

THE  VIOLET. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Violet  sweet,  a  desire 
Dwells  soft  in  my  delicate  blue  ; 

Yet  gratefully  cooling  the  warmth  of  my  cheek. 
From  above  falls  the  pure  tender  dew. 

THE  ROSE. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Rose,  for  truly  to  guard 
Thy  youth's  tender  blossom  aye  free. 

Through  modesty  holy,  without  a  regret. 
Sweet  maiden,  this  will  I  teach  thee. 


•  “  Allons,  eufiins  de  la  patrie,  arrivfe 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est !” — Hymne  des  Marseillais. 

**  Parle,  demande,  disait  le  representant  en 
mission  aupresde  I’armee  oh  servait  Latour  d’ Au¬ 
vergne  ;  tu  connais  mon  credit;  que  me  de- 
mandes  tu  ?  Moi  ?  repondit  negligemment  le  brave 
Latour.  Oui,  toi  meme.  Eh  bien  !  faismoidon- 
ner  une  paire  de  souliers;  j’en  ai  qui  ne  valent 
plus  rien.” 

It  seems  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  fame  of 
Latour  d’Auvergne,  like  that  of  Chevalier  Bay¬ 
ard,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Washington,  and  other 
patriots  of  renown,  is  not  qualified  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  maintaining  the  independence  of  his 
country;  but  it  is  solely  derived  from  the  lustre 
of  his  own  uniform  disinterestedness  and  magna¬ 
nimity  in  his  arduous  career. 


THE  ROSEMART. 

Choose  me,  said  the  Rosemary,  fur  in  her  hair 
The  young  bride,  expecting,  me  binds  ; 
Choose  me,  fbr,  in  tears,  around  the  sad  bier 
The  mourner  mo  hopefully  winds. 

THE  LITTLE  MAID. 

Oh  !  all,  friendly,  encircle 
.My  young  .May,  for  yo 
The  most  lovely  in  life 

Or  in  death  will  teach  me.  A.  J.  S. 


“  THE  SOUTHERN  WIND.” 

[From  the  Swedish.] 

O  Southern  Wind,  com'st  thou  from  leafy  nooks. 
Silvering,  with  thy  sw’eet  breath,  the  willow 
leaves. 

Turning  them  upwards  to  the  gladdened  sky  ? 

Oh,  didst  thou  gently  pass  the  violet  by. 

Honoring  the  tears  she  grieves  ? 

Oh,  hast  thou,  Spirit,  beautiful  unseen. 

Wander’d  from  valleys  green, 

Ruffling  the  starlit  brooks. 

Startling  the  lil^,  till,  beneath  the  tides. 

Her  head  she  hides  ? 

Oh,  pause  one  moment;  Acre  arc  leaves  and  flow¬ 
ers. 

And  all  sweet  things,  to  gladden  thee  on  earth; 
Then  do  not  hasten  to  yon  gloomy  bowers. 

For  they  will  mad  thy  mirth  ; 

Amid  those  fir-trees,  and  their  fettering  boughs. 
Thou  w'ilt  as  captive  be, 

.\nd  moan  to  the  faint  stars  thy  lonesome  vows — 
Oh,  who  will  pity  thee  ? 

O  Southern  Wind  !  over  thy  wings  have  sighed. 
Young  honeysuckles,  thyme,  and  violets  rare; 
Didst  thou  not  kiss  the  frail  things  ere  they  died. 
Vowing  their  parting  spirits  still  to  bear 
To  gentle  slumber  in  some  mossy  urn.’ 

Or  didst  thou  leave  them,  half  in  their  despair. 
Waiting  thy  spring-time  promise  of  return? 

O  Southern  Wind  !  oh,  haste  thee  not  away 
Whither  the  desolate  ivy  yearly  climbs 
Higher  and  higher  up  the  turret  gray  ; 

In  her  defiance  of  all  years  and  climes. 

She  will  but  send  thee  sadly  on  thy  way. 

With  some  old  legend  of  her  mournful  times. 

But  if,  sweet  pilgrim,  onward  thou  must  stray. 
Oh,  murmur  through  yon  limes. 

Or  by  the  willows,  they  will  bend  aside 
Their  boughs,  nor  check  thy  pride.  J.  B. 


A  SONG  FRO.M  AFAR. 

BY  FREOERICH  VO!(  MATTHISO.S. 

When  thou  at  eventide  art  sitting 
Amidst  the  forest’s  lonely  shade, 

And  seest  there  a  shadow  flitting 
With  smiles  to  thee  across  the  glade, — 
Oh  think  the  spirit  of  thy  friend 
Hath  travelled  there  with  thine  to  blend ! 

When  moonlight  in  the  sky  is  beaming. 
And  thou  art  musing  of  thy  love. 

While  music  from  the  birds  is  streaming 
All  up  and  down  the  leafy  grove,— 
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Then  when  thy  thoughta  swell  to  a  sigh, 
Believe  my  spirit  hath  come  nigh. 

When  thou  in  dreamy  thought  art  straying 
Far  back  in  memory’s  fairy  land, 

And  feelest  breezes  round  thee  playing, 

With  Zephyr’s  kiss,  on  lip  and  hand ; 

And  if  thy  taper’s  flame  doth  bend. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  thy  friend. 

When  resting  in  thy  cot  at  even. 

As  many  stars  above  thee  shine. 

Thou  hearest  whisper’d  in  the  heaven 

Our  plighted  words, — “  For  ever  thine,” — 
Then,  in  thy  slumberings,  believe 
My  spirit  is  with  thee  that  eve.  W. 

THE  TWO  AND  THE  THIRD. 

[From  the  German  of  F.  Riickert.] 

Fantasy,  the  giantess,  did  sit 
On  a  hill ; 

Near  beside  her  came  the  dwarf  called  Wit, 
Time  to  kill ; 

A  doubtful  glance 
Was  cast  askance 
By  Common-sense,  a  decent  man. 

Waiting  till  the  game  began. 

Fantasy  rose  half  up  in  the  sky, 
i!^ized  a  star; 

Swung  it  till  the  sparks  began  to  fly 
Near  and  far  ; 

Then  came  Wit, 

Pounced  on  it. 

In  his  pocket  at  a  dash 

Clapped  it,  quick  as  lightning-flash. 

Fantasy  then  with  her  hand  took  hold 
Of  a  cloud, 

And  its  vapors  round  her  shoulders  rolled 
For  a  shroud ; 

Wit  doth  go, 

Hides  below. 

Twists  a  corner  all  awry. 

Laughs  outright  and  wipes  bis  eye. 

Fantasy  with  thundering  voice  doth  shout; 

Wit  is  dumb ; 

Then  she  stops  ;  the  dwarf  then  whistles  out. 
And  doth  hum  ; — 

Common-sense 
Hurries  thence. 

And  says  he.  This  won’t  suit  me, — 

It’s  going  to  end  in  Poetry.  W. 

SONG  OF  BERANGER. 

on  THE  CRADLE  OF  A  BABE. 

"  Vojes,  amis,  cette  barque  le^ere, 

Qui  de  la  vie  eataie  encore  let  floti,”  See. 

See,  Friend,  this  little  bark,  it  scarcely  dares 
To  try  the  untravers’d  waves  of  life’s  wide  sea  ; 
Frail  is  the  passenger,  methinks,  it  bears ; 

Come,  let  us  guide  it  in  its  first  assay. 

Mark  how  the  waves  around  it  dash  and  foam  ! 

Mark,  from  the  shore  they  bear  it  light  along ; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 
Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

Already  blows  the  breeze  of  Destiny, 

Already  Hope  has  sped  the  swelling  sail. 
Bright  are  the  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky. 

And  calm  the  sea,  unruffled  by  the  gale. 


Fly  far  away,  ye  birds  of  evil  doom  ! 

All  in  this  boat  to  Love  and  Joy  belong ! 

Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 
Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

The  Loves  hang  wreaths  of  flowers  in  joyfulness 
Around  the  mast,  aud  ply  their  busy  hands; 

To  the  chaste  Sisters  we  our  vows  address  ; 

And,  at  the  helm,  see,  gentle  Friendship  stands. 
Bacchus  himself,  with  all  his  train,  is  come. 

And  sportive  Pleasure  hastes  to  join  the  throng; 
Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 
Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

And  see  !  while  thus  we  speed  our  voyage  on, 
Thus  Fortune  comes  and  blesses  Virtue  mild. 
And  prays  that  all  the  good  that  she  has  done 
May  be  repaid  upon  this  gentle  child. 

Sure,  then,  from  this,  that,  wheresoe’er  we  roam. 
Just  heaven  will  guard  our  favor'd  boat  from 
wrong ; 

Come,  comrades,  we  who  see  it  leave  its  home 
Will  cheer  its  voyage  by  our  joyous  song. 

E.  B.  C. 


THE  GRAVES  OF  GENIUS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Where  sleep  the  dead,  whose  living  tones  fLll’d 
earth  with  dreams  of  heaven — 

Where  to  their  loved  and  precious  dust  has  duM 
at  last  been  given — 

Where  do  they  rest  whose  honor’d  names  breath’d 
ever  of  renown. 

They  of  the  burning  heart  and  mind,  they  of  the 
laurel  crown  ? 

Some  lie  beneath  the  sculptured  tombs,  beneath 
the  holy  shade 

Of  England’s  old  cathedral-walls,  wherein  our 
fathers  pray’d, 

.\nd  marble  statues  stand  around,  and  o’er  them 
banners  wave. 

And  chisell’d  flowers  in  beauty  bend  above  each 
hallow’d  grave. 

And  some  lie  on  a  foreign  shore,  far  from  their 
childhood’s  home, 

.\nd  only  by  their  place  of  rest  the  stranger’s  step 
may  roam. 

And  only  the  dark  cypress-tree  is  leA  to  mark  the 
spot 

Where  one  may  sleep  whose  blessed  tones  can 
never  be  forgot. 

And  many  lie  beneath  the  sod,  the  village-church 
around, 

Without  a  stone  to  tell  us  where  their  green  beds 
may  be  found  ; 

Neglected  and  alone  they  seem,  and  yet  it  is  not 
so, 

Though  seldom  to  their  quiet  graves  earth’s  wan¬ 
derers  may  go. 

Where  sleeps  the  dust  of  those  whose  thoughts 
are  not  by  death  laid  low  ? 

Where  are  the  tembs  of  genius  seen  P — what  mat¬ 
ters  it  to  know. 

Think  rather  of  the  place  of  rest  the  mighty  dead 
must  find. 

And  shrines  that  never  may  decay,  in  every 
thoughtful  mind. 
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pRitES  OF  THE  French  Academt. — The  annual 
sitting  of  the  French  Academy,  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  prizes  in  its  award,  was  held  on  the 
29th  ult.,  when  the  prize  of  Eloquence  proposed 
by  the  Academy  itself, — the  subject  of  which  on 
the  present  occasion  was  a  Discours  sur  Voltaire^ 
was  awarded  to  M.  Harel, — known,  hitherto,  in 
the  literary  world  only  as  the  author  of  some  dra¬ 
matic  attempts.  This  discourse  was  highly  spok¬ 
en  of  by  M.  V^illemaiu,  who  reported  on  the 
prizes;  and  is  still  more  highly  praised  in  other 
and  very  competent  quarters.  The  first  of  the 
historical  prizes  was  continued  to  M.  Augustin 
Thierry  (who  already  held  it,  for  his  Recit  dcs 
Temps  Meromngiens)  ;  and  the  second  was  also 
confirmed  to  its,  present  possessor,  M.  Bazin,  for 
his  Histoire  de  France  sous  Louis  XIIl.  The 
great  Monthyon  prize  of  6,000  fr.  was  given  to 
the  pere  Gregoire  Girard,  a  Franciscan  monk  of 
Friburg,  for  his  work  entitled  De  V  En^eigntment 
regulirr  de  la  langue  materne'le  ;  and  prizes  were 
awarded  of  3,000  fr.  to  M.  Egron  for  his  Uvre 
de  V Ouvrier ;  2,000  fr.  to  M.  Halevv  for  his  Re- 
eueil  de  Fabler  ;  and  2,000  fr.  to  .M.  Vander-Burch 
for  his  Carriole  d'Osier.  Other  minor  literary- 
prizes  were  distributed,  and  the  .Monthyon  prizes 
of  Virtue  we  do  not  report.  In  our  opinion, 
though  unquestionably  reflecting  on  their  author 
the  honor  of  the  highest  intentions,  they  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  principle.  Virtue  is  made,  in  their 
ordination,  far  too  theatrical  a  matter,  and  taught 
to  look  for  her  rewards  in  the  wrong  direction. 
A  trade  exposition,  with  its  medals  and  prizes,  is 
a  useful  institution,  proposing  such  stimulants  as 
are  appropriate  to  the  subjects  with  which  it 
deals.  Operatives  labor,  and  manufacturers  in¬ 
vent,  for  the  express  sake  of  the  temporal  ben¬ 
efices  which  they  can  earn  ;  but  an  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  virtues,  competing  for  honorary 
rewards,  would  be  one  of  the  most  offensive  and 
demoralizing  things  possible.  It  is  not  that  some 
of  the  cases,  in  particular,  which  the  Academy 
has  crowned,  are  not  w-ell  deserving  of  such  re¬ 
wards  and  eDcourageraents  as  governments  or 


individuals  have  to  bestow — nor  that  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  such  encouragement  is  without  its  uses. 
But  our  objection  is  to  the  institution  of  such 
rewards  as  motives  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues. 
The  virtue  which  has  no  better  foundation 
changes  its  character  at  once,  and  will  gradually 
degenerate  till  the  community  suffer  seriously  by 
the  mixed  sense  and  low  standard  of  morality 
introduced.  The  society  that  cultivates  its  vir¬ 
tues  for  a  price  is  not  l*ar  enough  removed,  for 
safety,  from  the  community  that  takes  the  price 
of  its  shame.  The  common  motive  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  approximation  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
end,  that  circumstance  will  decide  too  oAcn  on 
the  direction  in  which  the  reward,  so  made  com¬ 
mon,  shall  be  sought.  It  may  be  well  to  honor 
David  Lacroix,  who  has  saved  117  lives,  and  re¬ 
ward  Pierre  Thian,  who  has  lost  the  power  to 
labor  in  rescuing  persons  from  the  Tarn  and  the 
Gironde.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
cases  in  which  pecuniary  assistance  was  directly 
needed  and  had  been  nobly  earned.  But  the 
Academy  should  not  be  called  on  to  crown  a 
man  for  being  honest,  or  a  woman  for  being 
chaste.  That  must  be  a  sickly  state  of  society, 
in  which  such  qualities  merit  crowns.  To  pa¬ 
rade  virtues  like  these  is  to  degrade  them  at  the 
time,  and  endanger  them  afterwards  ;  and  some 
curious  examples  have  been  mentioned,  in  which 
the  act  of  crowning  by  the  Academy  has  led  to 
the  immediate  tarnishing  of  the  crown  which  it 
had  conferred.  The  virtue,  which  had  simplici¬ 
ty  for  its  character  and  privacy  for  its  fitting  ele¬ 
ment,  dragged  into  a  stage-light,  and  covered 
with  tinsel,  forgot  its  quality,  and  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  seduction  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed  by  the  very  fact  of  its  exhibition 
“  i’ the  Capitol.”  In  all  cases,  even  where  the 
reward  is  legitimate,  the  theatrical  exhibition 
were  best  avoided.  The  material  reward  should 
be  considered  but  subsidiary  honor,  whereas  the 
parade  and  circumstances  with  which  it  is  be¬ 
stowed,  put  it  in  the  first  place.  If  it  be  proposed 
to  answer  us  with  an  allusion  to  the  prizes  given 
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by  bodies  like  our  Royal  Humane  Society,  we]  Photography. — Permit  me,  through  the  col- 
say  they  are  not  cases  in  point.  The  Royal  llu- 1  umns  of  the  Jitheraum,  to  make  known  to  the 
mane  Society  is  an  institution,  having  an  eco-  admirers  of  the  Photogenic  art  a  most  brilliant 
nomic  object,  and  working  with  such  materials  improvement  in  the  Energiatype  process  of  Mr. 
as  it  can  Hnd.  Its  purpost*  is,  not  to  blazon  virtue.  Hunt.  It  is  as  follows: — Having  prepared  the 
but  to  save  life  ;  and  it  addresses  itself  to  such  paper  according  to  his  directions,  and  submitted 
mixed  motives  as  are  known  to  exist  and  likely  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  camera, 
to  help  it  in  carrying  its  useful  object.  Its  mean-  it  must  be  removed  and  dexterously  immersed 
ings  are  positive,  and  the  services  it  pays  pre-  into  a  vessel  containing  a  spiritoiis  solution  of 
scribed  ;  and  in  giving  its  own  testimonial  it  the  essential  oils  of  cassia  and  cloves  ;  and  as 
makes  no  pretension  to  place  an  academical  soon  as  the  spiiit  has  permeated  the  texture  of 
crown  (in  France  it  may  almost  be  called  a  na-  the  paper,  which  will  be  in  Uie  space  of  a  few 
tional  one)  on  the  bead  of  some  hardy  mariner  or  moments,  it  must  be  taken  out,  and,  with  the 
village-girl,  summoned  up  to  play  the  part  of  Peas-  quickness  of  thought,  laid  flat  on  a  piece  of  plate 
ant-V’irtue^in  a  masque  performed  before  the  loun-  glass,  and  kept  pressed  in  that  position  by  means 
gers  of  the  metropolis. — Jitheiurum.  of  blotting  paper  saturated  with  the  same  solu¬ 

tion  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  result  is,  as 
Manufacture  of  Iron. — The  application  of  doubtless  you  will  have  anticipated,  a  picture 
electricity,  to  supersede  several  of  the  expen-  beautifully  delineated,  with  brilliant  metallic 
sire  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  has,  lines  of  silver,  for  wherever  the  nitrate  remains 
it  is  stated,  been  tried  in  the  Welsh  and  Derby-  unacted  uprm  by  the  light  and  other  reagents 
shire  furnaces  with  satisfactorv  results.  It  ap-  niade  use  oi,  the  oils  (as  in  the  new  process  lately 
pears  that  the  costly  fuel  and  'labor  required  for  published  in  your  periodical  for  the  manufacture 
the  puritication  of  the  ore  from  sulphur,  phos-  nf  mirrors,  and  which,  bv  the  way,  suggested 
phorus,  and  subtle  elements,  create  its  high  present  application,)  throw  down  the  silver 
market  value,  and  these  being  all  electro-nega-  in  tu®  metallic  state.  Not  having  time  to  carry 
tive,  have  induced  the  new  process,  whereby  j  uut  the  thing  myself  to  any  extent,  I  beg  leave 
the  impure  stream  of  metal,  after  flowing  from  1 present  it  to  the  public.  And  remain,  Ac. 
the  blast  in  the  moment  of  consolidation,  is  subjec-  { -^tktnaum.  J.  D. 


ted  to  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  which  so  dis-  j 

engages  the  impure  components  that  in  the  pro-  Ede  s  newly  invented  Royal  Heraldic  Ink 
cess  of  puddling  they  are  readily  extracted. —  which  a  packet,  with  the  requisite  accom- 

Neucastle  Adtertiser.  panying  apparatus  of  stamp,  Ac.,  has  recently 

been  submitted  to  our  inspection — meets  with 
^  mi.  .  J  ^  •  L  »  J  our  hearty  approbation,  in  consequence  of  the 

Comte  de  Cass.ni  has  presented  aistinguishing  pr.  perties  of  this  valuable  chemi- 
to  the  library  of  Clermont  the  statue  of  his  ances-  w  hich  are,  its  brilliancy  of  color, 

tor,  Jean  Dominiqu*  Cassini  1  he  illustrious  as-  eorrosive  effects  on  every 

tronorner  is  represented  rneditating  the  composi-  oflinen,and  its  absolute  indelibUity.  By 

tion  ofthe  Memoir  in  which  he  gives  an  account  ^  peculiarly  executed  sta.na^Ae  irn- 

ofhis  recent  discoveriesof the  satellitesofbaturn.  of  names  or  cyphers  (in  M^mile,  if 


tion  of  the  Memoir  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  recent  discoveries  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 
— Jithemtum. 


jtiReinrum.  ^  I  crests,  Ac  ,  is  produced  wi^lW^tirprising 

facility,  and  with  a  degree  of  ncafMlIfis  and  pre- 
Gambia  and  Senegal. — A  commission  sent  cision  unattainable  by  pen  or  pencil.  The  com- 
out,  last  year,  by  the  French  Governor  of  Sene-  pactne.s8  and  elegance  of  the  apparatus,  combined 
gal,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  River  Faleme,  with  economy  of  cost,  recommend  it  equally  to 
and  the  gold  mines  lying  in  the  lands  watered  tho  aristocracy,  to  the  lady  in  her  boudoir,  and 
by  that  stream  and  its  tributaries,  having  com-  to  the  public  at  large. — Lit.  Gaz. 
pleted  its  labors  by  an  examination  of  the  upper 

course  of  the  Gambia,  the  MinUtry  ofthe  Marine,  Cow-feed.-M.  Dumas  made  a  report  on  some 
publication  a  memoir  „  j^ents  made  by  M.  Boussaingault,  relati 
of  M.  Raffenel,  a  member  of  the  Mission,  which  . ,  of  cows  with  he^i  root  nomm, 


is  said  to  resolve,  on  data  quite  new,  the  question 


i  to  the^  feeding  of  cows  with  beet  root  and  potatoes. 
M.  Boussaingault,  states  that  two  cows  which 


of  the  alleged  junction  between  the  upper  streams  fed  exclusively  on  beet  root,  fell  off  in  flesh 

ofthe  Gambia  and  Senegal.  A  en<tum.  seventeen  days  nearly  one-sixth,  and  their 

milk  diminished  from  eight  to  ten  litres  per  day 
Bridge  at  Warsaw. — The  progress  of  the  to  five  litres.  They  were  then  turned  into  pas- 
great  bridge  over  the  Vistula,  which  has  been  re-  ture,  and  soon  resumed  their  former  weight,  and 
tarded  from  the  deficiency  of  funds,  has  received  gave  the  former  quantity  of  milk.  They  were 
an  accelerated  movement,  owing  to  a  very  curi-  next  fed  exclusively  on  potatoes,  when  they  fell 
ous  circumstance,  which,  in  the  days  of  supersti-  off'  still  more  in  flesh  than  they  had  done  with 
tion,  must  have  conferred  a  character  of  great  beet  root,  and  the  milk  was  reduced  to  two  litres 
sanctity  on  the  work;  the  Saints  themselves  each  per  day.  On  being  placed  on  a  mixed  food 
have  provided  the  needful.  In  proceeding  to  the  of  hay,  chopped  straw,  beet  root,  and  potatoes, 
demolition  of  a  small  and  very  ancient  cath-  they  again  recovered  their  flesh,  and  gave  the 
olic  chapel,  to  clear  the  approach  on  the  Warsaw  former  quantity  of  milk.  The  conclusions  of  this 
side,  two  barrels  filled  with  bats  of  fine  gold  gentleman  are,  that  beet  root  and  potatoes  do  not 
have  been  discovered.  The  value  is  estimated  perform  the  part  iiitiially  imputed  to  them,  of  fat¬ 
al  a  million  and  a  half  of  florins  (upwards  of  tening  cattle,  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
jC150,(MK)  sterling),  and  the  w  hole  has  been  ap-  milk  of  co%v8  His  experiments  show  that  this 
propriated  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge. — Athe-  is  the  case,  when  this  firnd  is  given  to  the  e.\- 
luntm.  elusion  of  all  others. — Atherueum. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  IIeirroth. — At  Leipsic,  aged  70,  Doctor  i  eral  years  ;  but  his  impaired  health  made  it  ne- 
lleinroth.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Pi-  1  cessary  for  him  to  live  in  a  milder  climate,  and  he 
nel,  whose  views  and  those  of  the  Esquirol,  as  to  1  removed  to  Florence.  He  was  attended  in  his 
the  substitution  of  moral  treatment  for  physical  last  moments  by  Louis  and  Jerome,  who  are  his 
coercion,  in  the  cure  of  madness,  he  was  the  first  only  surviving  brothers. —  Court  Jour. 
to  introduce  into  Germany,  both  in  his  own  prac-  • 

’  tice,  and  by  his  publication  and  annotation  of  the 

works  of  those  two  eminent  physicians.  On  his  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Carey.— The  death 
return  from  France,  the  Saxon  government  ere-  distinguished  author  was  announced  by  a 

ated  a  chair,  for  the  teaching  oftliis  class  of  med-  correspondent  of  the  Timta^  last  week  ;  and  also 
ical  science,  expressly  for  him, and  appointed  the  interment  of  his  remains,  on  Wednesday,  in 
new  professor  head  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  ;  1*®®^  *  Corner,  W'estminster  Abbey.  He  began 
Hospital  for  the  insane — the  functions  of  both  I  poetical  career  in  boyhood,  and  at  the  age  of 
j  which  offices  he  discharged  till  his  death.  He  |  fifteen  published  a  spirited  ode  on  the  death  of 

I  Vvas  the  author  of  many  works  of  reputation,  con-  j  Kus«-iusko,  ot  whom  Campbell  wrote  (“  Pleasures 

i  nected  with  his  own  specialty — besides  some  ‘^I'Hope  ): 

;  popular  novels  and  romances,  published  under  the  ».  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 

:  pseudonym  of  Treinund  V^  allentreter--and  mem-  And  Freedom  shriek’d  when  Kosciusko  fell.” 

C  her  of  most  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Europe,  in-  ‘ 

I  eluding  the  Royal  Society  of  London — Gent  Matr.  Mr.  Carey  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 

I  On  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  an  advanced  age,  j  Christ  s  Church,  Oxford,  and  took  a  wide  and 

'  died  that  gallant  Officer  Rear  Admiral  Gal- j  range  in  the  study  of  modern  literature. 

v|  way.  He  entered  the  navy  the  liRh  Feb.,  1786,  •  •‘e  published  the  “Inferno”  of  Dante  in 

i  f  and  has  seen  considerable  service  in  his  profes-  English  blank  verse,  with  the  text  of  the  original. 

[  :>  sion.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  he  ably  distin-  |  An  entire  translation  of  the  “  Divina  Comedia” 

.  '  guished  himself  under  the  eye  of  the  immortal  i  1814,  and  has  long  since  taken  its 

i  Nelson,  being  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Vanguard,  |  P'^^’o  among  our  standard  English  authors.  To 

that  hero's  ship  ;  atW’alcheren  he  commanded  the  Mr.  Carey  afterwards  added  a  translation  of 

Dryad;  and  in  1811  was  aciively  employed  on  j  Birds  of  Aristophanes  and  of  the  Odes  of  Pin- 

the  north  coast  of  Spain  in  co-operation  with  the  j  contributed  to  the  old  “London  Maga* 

“patriots,”  or  national  party.  He  captured  the  a 'alua*’*®  of  J^^'oson’s  “  Lives 

Clorinde,  French  frigate,  in  1814,  that  vessel  of  j  of  English  Poets,”  and  also  “Lives  of  Early 
war  having  previously  had  a  severe  action  with  French  Poets.  In  18^  he  was  appointed  assis- 

the  Eurotas. _ Ibid.  librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  which  office 

he  resigned  about  six  years  since.  From  that  pe¬ 
riod  he  had  continued  his  literary  labors  with 
Death  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  ex-king  of  almost  youthful  energy,  haring  edited  the  poeti- 
Spain. — The  news  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  cal  works  of  Pope,  Cowper,  Milton,  Thompson, 
the  Buonaparte  family,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Count  and  Young,  together  with  a  fourth  edition  of  his 
de  Survilliers,  reached  Paris  on  Monday.  He  own  Dante,  to  which  he  added  many  valuable 
expired  at  Florence,  on  the  28th  ult ,  at  the  age  notes.  The  late  government  marked  its  sense  of 
of  seventy-six.  On  the  assumption  of  the  Impe-  his  literary  merits,  by  granting  him  a  pension  of 
rial  Crown  by  Napoleon,  he  wasofi'ered  the  King-  JE2tH)  a  year. — Lit.  Gaz. 
dom  of  Lombardy,  which  he  refused.  He  was 
made  King  of  Naples  in  1806,  and  in  1808  the 

will  of  the  Emperor  removed  him  to  the  throne  From  Gottingen,  we  hear  of  the  death  of  M. 
of  Spain,  his  fall  from  which  we  need  not  relate.  George  Christian  Benecke,  the  oldest  of  the 
,  On  the  abdication  at  Fontainbleau,  he  retired  functionaries  of  the  University.  For  forty-two 

into  Switzerland ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Em-  years  he  filled  the  chair  of  the  ancient  German 
peror,  in  1815,  came  back,  and  entered  Paris  on  languages  and  literatures;  and  he  was  chief  Con* 
the  same  day  as  his  brother.  After  the  battle  of  servator  of  the  University  Library,  to  which  he 
Waterloo,  he  went  to  reside  in  America.  In  1817,  had  been  attached  for  sixty-one  years.  He  was 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1825,  that  of  New  the  last  of  the  pupils  of  the  philologist  Heyne, 

York,  authorized  him  to  hold  lands  W’ithout  be-  and  formed,  himself,  some  of  the  distinguished 
coming  an  American  citizen.  In  1832,  he  left  scholars  of  Germany.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
America  for  England,  where  he  resided  for  sc v-  works  which  have  attained  celebrity. — Athenaum. 
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Great  Britain. 

.■J  History  of  Chinay  from  the  Earliest  Records  to 
the  Treaty  with  (ireat  Britain  in  By 

Tlioniag  Thornton,  Ewj.,  Member  of  tlic  Roynl 
Aaiutic  Society.  In  two  volumes.  Vol  ».  pp. 
5ti0,  with  a  Map.  London:  \Vm.  li.  Allen  &. 
Co. 

Mr.  Thornton,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  His¬ 
tory  of  India,  and  other  works  connected  with 
the  East,  some  years  since  formed  the  design  ot 
writing  a  s\stematic  history  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire,  a  work  which  he  considered  much  wanted. 

In  point  of  fact,  part  of  this  history  was  printed 
so  far  back  as  ;  but  the  design  w’as  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  frequent  announcement  of  original 
works  on  China  which  appeared  about  that  time 
Mr.  Thornton,  however,  concludes  that  none  of 
those  which  have  appeared  have  materially  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  design,  or  at  all  fulfilled  his  pur¬ 
pose,  whieh  was,  to  give  a  “  narrative,  written  in 
a  plain  and  perspicuous  style,  of  principal  events, 
deduced  from  the  Chinese  annals  and  synchroii* 
ical  authorities,  relieved,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  matter  that  might  impede  or  uflend  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  without  sacriheing  anv  information 
essential  to  the  Oriental  student.”  lie,  therefore, 
resumed  his  labors,  the  first  half  of  which  lie  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  the  physical  geography  of  (>hina,  and 
Chinese  chronology,  with  its  Ancient  llistorv 
down  to  the  T«  in,or  seventh  dynasty.  The  vol¬ 
ume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Buddhism.  We  fear  that  .Mr.  Thornton 
has  cast  his  work  on  too  broad  a  scale  to  be  able 
to  complete  it  satisfactorily  in  another  volume. 
From  some  interesting  notes  on  the  ancient  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Chinese  w  e  select  the  following  speci¬ 
men  : — 

Officers  of  state  had  six  kinds  of  dresses,  for 
the  differer.l  seasons  of  the  year;  the  princes  had 
seven.  .\t  the  court  of  Wun-Wang  (in  Shen-se) 
the  officers  wore  woollen  dresses  embroidered 
with  silk.  In  some  courts,  the  upper  garments 
were  adorned  w  ith  fur  and  leopard  skin.  A  king 
of  T’hsin  w  ore  a  dress  of  foxes’  skins.  Generally 
speaking,  the  princes*  habits  were  embroidered 
with  silk,  lied  was  the  color  adopted  by  the 
Chows  as  the  court  color.  The  officers  of  the 
court  wore  a  red  collar  to  their  robe.  The 
prince's  cap  was  of  skin,  adorned  with  precious 
stones  ;  the  officeis  wore,  in  summer,  a  hat  braid¬ 
ed  with  straw;  in  w inter,  a  cap  of  black  cloth. 
The,  agricultural  laborers  had  straw  hats  tied  with 
ribbons.  Beyond  the  court,  the  dresses  woin 
were  of  various  colors,  except  red  ;  the  caps  were 
of  black  skin  ;  the  girdles  of  silk,  fastened  by 
a  clasp,  and  wealthy  people  attached  precious 
stones  to  them.  Princes  of  the  blood  wore  red 
shoes,  embroidered  with  gold.  In  general,  the 
summer  shoes  were  of  hempen  cloth,  and  the 
winter  of  leather.  The  women  of  the  middle 
class  wore  nndyed  dresses,  and  a  veil  or  cap  of  a 
grayish  color.  The  princes  and  dignitaries  wore 

1)endunt8  in  the  ear.  A  lady  was  spoken  of  who 
lad  not  only  precious  stones  set  in  her  car-drops, 
but  thin  plates  of  gold  in  her  hair.  The  toilette 
of  the  Chinese  belles  had  a  mirror  made  of  metal. 
The  ladies  of  rank  plaited  or  frizzed  their  hair  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  The  children  of  the  rich 
wore  in  their  girdle  an  ivory  needle,  with  which 


they  used  to  untie  a  knot  w  hen  they  undressed. 
Until  they  attained  their  majority,  they  wore  their 
hair  gathered  up  in  two  bunches  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  At  sixteen  they  assumed  the  cap. 
Both  men  and  women  anointed  their  hair,  (which 
was  black,)  and  had  an  ivory  comb  at  their  side. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the 
head  was  introduced  into  China  by  the  Manchoo 
Tartars  in  the  17th  century. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  were  of  earth.  The 
soil  was  beaten  hard,  and  upon  the  beaten  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  intended  wall  was  placed  a  frame 
<»f  four  planks,  two  of  which  corresponded  the 
two  faces  of  the  wall,  which  was  dressed  by  a 
plumb-line;  the  frame  was  tilled  up  with  moist¬ 
ened  earth,  which  was  rammed  down  with  wood¬ 
en  clubs.  The  beams  w  ere  of  bamboo,  fir,  or 
cypress.  The  frames  of  the  doors  were  of  wood. 
The  poor  built  themselves  cabins  of  miserable 
planks.  In  winter  they  commonly  stopped  the 
door  with  mud,  to  keep  out  the  cold.  In  the  14th 
century  before  Christ,  the  inhabitants  of  W  estern 
China  had  no  houses,  but  dwelt  in  caverns  or 
grottos. 

Cities  were  enclosed  with  an  earthen  wall,  and 
a  ditch,  from  w  hence  the  earth  had  been  taken 
for  the  wall. 

One  of  the  principal  resources  for  subsistence 
was  hunting.  Ill  w  hich  bows  and  arrows  were  em¬ 
ployed.  The  bow  was  made  of  carved  wood, 
adorned  with  silk  ;  it  was  kept  in  a  leathern  case. 
The  game  consisted  of  wild  fowl,  wild  boars, 
wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  wild  cattle  or  buti'aloes. 
Dogs  were  employed  in  the  chase.  The  great 
hunting  parties  of  the  chiefs  and  grandees  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  modern  Asiatic  princes  :  large 
spaces  of  forest  were  enclosed,  and  the  g'<mewas 
forced  together  by  setting  tire  to  the  grass.  An¬ 
other  resource  was  fishing,  which  was  performed 
by  line,  but  must  commonly  with  nets  made  of 
fine  split  bamboo. 

Cultiration  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  irrigation, 
was  carried  on  in  the  vast  plain  which  forms  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Yellow  River,  from  Lung-mun 
in  Shan-se,  to  the  Gulf  of  I’ih-chih-le.  Eacli  por¬ 
tion  of  land  assigned  to  a  family  was  surrounded 
with  a  trench  of  water,  which  communicated  with 
canals  from  the  river.  Till  the  <;how  dynasty, 
bevond  this  large  valley,  to  the  west  and  east 
especially,  were  vast  tracts  of  forest.  Herds  and 
docks  are  mentioned  as  constituting  the  wealth  of 
the  powerful  families.  The  grains  referred  to  in 
the  .'iheking  are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  buck-wheat, 
and  two  kinds  of  millet.  The  plough  is  enumer¬ 
ated  amongst  agricultural  instruments,  with  its 
share  ;  the  hoe  or  spade,  and  the  scythe  or  sickle. 
Weeding  is  recommended,  and  the  burning  of  the 
weeds  in  heaps,  “in  honor  of  the  genii  who  pre¬ 
side  over  the  crops,”  the  ashes  manuring  the  soil. 
-After  two  crops  the  ground  was  sufiered  to  lie 
fallow  for  a  year.  A  plant  was  cultivated  which 
yielded  a  blue  color,  and  others  from  wliich  a  yel¬ 
low  and  a  red  dye  were  extracted. 

Bread  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  present  day.  Meat  was  broiled  on  the  coals, 
or  roasted  with  a  spit,  or  boiled  in  pots.  Amongst 
the  common  people,  pigs  and  dogs  were  kept 
for  iitod.  According  to  the  Chow-ie,  the  I^-ke, 
and  Mencius,  the  practice  of  eating  dogs’  flesh 
was  general.  Beef  and  mutton  were  served  only 
on  the  tables  of  the  chiefs  and  digi  itarics,  who 
kept  herds  and  flocks.  Wine  w.  s  ordinarily 
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drank  at  solemn  repasts ;  the  wine  was  a  spirit 
extracted  (as  at  the  present  day)  from  rice.  One 
of  the  odes  stales  that,  ‘‘in  the  tenth  moon,  the 
rice  is  cut  to  make  tiie  wdne  of  spring.”  This 
wine  was  kept  in  vessels  of  baked  earth.  The 
lower  orders  drank  out  of  horns  rough  or  cut. 

The  metals  referred  to  are  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  and  copper.  Articles  were  manufactured  of 
all  these  metals  Gold  was  obtained  from  mines 
in  the  south  ;  mines  of  iron  were  worked  in  Shen- 
se  by  Kung-lew,  in  the  Irith  century  b.  c. 

Keferences  to  matters  relating  to  war  are  nu* 
merous,  and  seem  to  denote  that,  excepting  in  the 
use  of  lire-arms,  the  Chinese  have  made  little 
progress  in  the  art  military  since  those  early 
times. —  Tail's  Magazine. 

©cemann. 

J^iederltlndische  Sagen — Gesammrlt  und  mit  ./‘in- 
merkungen  begleitety  herausgegehen  ran  Johann 
Wilhelm  Wolf.  (Legends  of  the  Netherlands, 
collected,  illustrated  with  Notes,  and  edited  by 
J.  W’.  Wolf).  Lcipsic.  1843.  8vo.  pp.  708. 
Since  the  year  1818,  when  those  profound 
scholars  and  philologists,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
published  their  collection  of  German  Traditions, 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  these  interesting  relics  of 
the  literature  of  the  people  has  manifested  itself 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  produced 
numerous  volumes  of  popular  legends,  calculated 
alike  to  interest  the  mere  reader  for  amusement, 
and  the  philosophical  investigator  into  national 
antiquities  and  the  history  of  Action. 

Too  many  of  these  collections  have,  however, 
been  disAgured  by  one  glaring  and  unpardonable 
fault — an  attempt  to  invest  their  contents  with  a 
dignity  and  importance  utterly  at  variance  with 
their  artless  and  fragmentary  character.  The 
best  and  most  interesting  of  these  traditions,  aL 
though  furnishing  admirable  materials  for  the 
poet  and  romancer,  possess,  in  their  childlike 
simplicity,  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and 
are  always  most  effective  when  narrated  in  the 
homely  style  of  the  old  crone  whom  Akenside  so 
admirably  describes : 

“  By  night 

The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Suspends  the  infant  audience,  with  her  talcs. 
Breathing  astonishment,  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  deathbed  call 
To  him  who  robb’d  the  widow,  and  devour’d 
The  orphan’s  portion;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and 
wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer’s  bed.” 

From  this  offence  against  propriety  and  good 
taste,  the  vast  body  of  Flemish  traditions,  here 
gathered  toecther  by  the  industry  and  research  of 
the  editor,  is  entirely  free,  as  indeed  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  complaints  to  w  hich  he  has  given 
utterance,  against  such  of  his  predecessors  as  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  Thus,  w'hile  he  commends 
Schayes  f<*r  his  ‘  F.ssaia  Ilistoriques  sur  les  Usages, 
lea  Crovances,  et  les  Traditions  des  Beiges,’  and 
Dr.  Bovy  for  his  ‘  Promenades  Ilistoriques,’  he 
does  not  scruple  to  point  out  the  defects  of  Ber- 
tlioud  in  his  ‘  Chroniques  et  Traditions  surna- 
turelles  de  la  Flandre,’  and  to  denounce  as  utterly 
unworthv  of  notice  the  ‘Chroniques  des  Rues  de 
Bruxelles  ’  As  it  will  be  seen  from  these  re- 
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marks,  that  the  editor  of  the  present  collection 
has  had  many  predecessors,  even  in  our  own  day, 
in  the  great  work  of  collecting  the  traditionary 
remains  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  as  he  has  more¬ 
over  diligently  sought  them  out  from  time-honored 
chronicles,  and  noted  them  down  from  the  reci¬ 
tation  of  venerable  graybeards,  in  whose  memory 
the  tales  heard  in  their  youth  still  held  their  place, 
and  in  addition  to  these  sources,  has  been  fa¬ 
vored  with  communications  from  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Flemish  antiquaries,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  the  Ave  or  six  hundred 
legends  with  which  his  goodly  octavo  volume  is 
Ailed,  form  a  perfect  storehouse  of  Flemish  tra¬ 
ditionary  lore — the  value  of  which  is  certainly 
considerably  increased  by  the  editor’s  notes  and 
comments.  The  connexion  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  early  language  and  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Flanders,  and  the  light  which  they  are 
calculated  to  throw  upon  each  other,  render  the 
present  volume  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  an¬ 
tiquaries  of  this  country,  who  will  And  in  it  many 
a  striking  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
bygone  times,  many  a  startling  illustration  of  old 
world  feelings  and  old  familiar  phrases. 
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